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PRETACE. 

MANY  selections  of  excellent  matter  have  been  made  for  the 
benefit  of  3^oung  persons.  Performances  of  this  kind  nre  of 
so  great  ulility,  that  fresh  productions  of  tliem,  and  new  attempts 
to  improve  the  youn^  mind,  will  scarcely  be  deemed  superfluous, 
if  the  writer  make  Ins  compilation  instructive  and  interesting,  and 
sufficientlv  distinct  from  otiiers. 

The  present  work,  as  the  title  expresses,  aims  at  the  .".ttalnment 
of  three  objects  :  to  improve  youth  in  the  art  of  reading  ;  to  meli- 
orate their"languaf;^e  and  sentiments  ;  and  to  inculcate  some  of  the 
most  important  principles  af  piety  and  virtue. 

The  pieces  selected,  not  only  give  exercise  to  a  great  variety  of 
emotions,  and  the  correspondent  tones  and  variations  of  voice,  but 
contain  sentences  and  members  of  sentences,  which  arediver«ifi<>d» 
proportioned,  and  pointed  with  accuracy.  Exercises  '>f  this  na- 
ture are,  it  is  presumed,  "VTell  calculated  to  teach,  youth  to  read 
with  propriety  and  eilect.  A  selection  of sentenccs,'in  whicJ:  'ari- 
cty  and  proportion,  with  exact  punctuation,  have  bce?>  carefully 
observed,  in  all  their  parts  as  well  as  with  respect  to  one  another, 
will  probably  have  .a  much  greater  effect,  in  properly  teaching  the 
,artof  reading,  than  is  commonly  imagined.  In  such  constructions, 
every  thing  is  accommodated  to  the  understanding  and  the  voice  . 
and  the  common  difficulties  in  learning  to  read  well  arc  obviated. 
When  the  learner  has  acquired  a  habit  of  reading  such  sentences, 
with  justness  and  facility,  he  will  readily  apply  that  habit,  and  the 
nnprovcmsnts  he  has  made,  to  sentences  more  complicated  and 
irregular,  and  of  a  construction  entirely  dilTerent. 

'Jne  language  of  the  pieces  choseu  fr-  this  collection  has  been 
carefully  regarded.  Turity,  propriety^  perspicuity,  and,  in  many 
instances,  elegance  of 'diction,  distinguish  ihcm.'  They  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  works  of  the  most  correct  and  elegant  \\Titers. 
From  the  sources  Avhence  the  sentiments  are  drawn,  tlic  reader 
may  expect  to  find  them  connected  and  regular,  sufficiently  im- 
portant and  impressive,  and  divested  of  every  thing  that  is  either 
trite  or  eccentric.  The  frequent  perusal  of  such  comi)Osition  nat- 
urally tends  to^  infuse  a  taste  for  this  species  of  excellence  ;  a^d  to 
produce  a  habit  of  thinking,  and  of  composing,  with  judgment  ai?d 
uccuracv.* 


That  this  collection  may   also  serve  the   purpose  of  promolint; 
lietyand  virtue,  the  Compiler  has  introduced  many  extracts,  which 


*  The  learner,  in  his  progres-s  through  this  volume  and  the'Sequel  to  it,  wiii 
meet  with  numerous  instances  of  conipogition,  in  strict  conffnniity  to  the  rales 
for  in-oraoting-  perspicuous  and  elegant  writing  contained  in  theAppendix  to 
the  Authors  English  Grammar.  By  occasionally  examining  this  conformity, 
be  will  be  confirmed  in  tlie  utility  of  those  rules  j  aiid  be  enai>ied  to  a]>piy  them 
with  ease  and  dexterity. 

It  is  proper  further  to  observe,  that  the  Reader  and  the  Sequel,  besides  teacb- 
log  to  read  accurately,  and  inculcating  many  imponant  sentiments,  may  be  con 
sidered  as  auxiliaries  to  the  Author's  English  Grammar;  as  practical  illuslra 
tioaa  of  tlie  principles  and  rules  contained  hi  that  work. 
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4  PREFACE. 

je  religion  in  the  most  amiable  light ;  and  which  recommend  a 

eat  variety  of  moral  duties,  by  the  excellence  of  Iheir  nature, 
aad  me  happy  eflects  they  produce.  These  subjects  are  exhibited 
in  a  style  and  manner  which  are  calculated  to  arrest  ihe  attention 
of  youth;  and  to  make  strong'  and  durable  impressions  on  ilieir 
minds* 

The  Compiler  has  been  careful  to  avoid  everj'  expression  and 
sentiment,  tliat  might  gratify  a  corrupt  mind,  or,  in  the  least  de- 
gree, offend  the  eye  or  car  of  innocence.  This  he  conceives  to  be 
peculiarly  incumbent  on  every  person  who  writes  lor  the  benefit 
of  youth.  It  would  Indeed  be  a  great  and  happy  improvement  in 
education,  if  no  writings  were  allowed  to  come  under  tiieir  noiic»^ 
but  such  as  are  perfectT^'^  innocent  ;  and  if  on  all  proper  occasion*, 
they  were  enconragetl  to  peruse  those  which  tend  to  inspire  a  duo 
reverence  for  virtue,  and  an  abiiorrence  of  vice,  as  well  as  to  ani- 
mate them  with  sentiments  of  piety  and  goodness.  Such  impress 
sions  deeply  engraven  on  their  minds,  and  connected  with  all  their 
attainments,  could  scarcely  fail  of  afrcnding  them  through  liio, 
and  of  producing  a  solidity  of  principle  and  character,  that  would 
be  able  to  resist  the  danger  arising  from  future  intercourse  w  ith 
the  world. 

The  Author  has  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  grave  and  seiioua 
parts  of  his  collection,  by  the  occasional  admission  of  pieces  wiiich 
amuse  as  well  as  instruct.  If,  however,  anv  of  his  readers  sIjouUI 
think  it  contains  too  great  a  proportion  of'  the  former,  it  may  lie 
some  apology  to  observe,  that  in  the  existing  publications  desigi>- 
ed  for  the  perusal  of  young  persons,  the  pieponderance  is  greatly 
on  tlie  side  of  gay  and  amusing  productions.  Too  much  atten- 
tion may  l>e  paid  to  this  medium  of  improvement.  \Vlien  thB 
imagination,  of  youth  especial'y,  is  much  entertained,  the  sober  dic- 
tates of  tiie  understanding  are  regarded  with  indifference  ;  ami 
the  influence  of  good  af.'tctions  is  either  feeble,  or  transient.  A 
temperate  use  of  such  entertainment  seems  therefoie  requisite* 
to  afford  proper  scope  for  the  operations  of  the  understanding  aiut 
the  heart. 

The  reader  will  perceive,  that  the  Compiler  has  been  solicitous 
to  recommend  to  young  persons,  the  jierusal  of  the  sacred  Scrip 
tures,  by  interspersing  through  his  work  some  of  the  most  beauti* 
ful  and  interesting  passages  of  tliose  invaluable  writings^  .'^**.'^^ 
cite  an  early  taste  and  veneration  for  this  {.^reat  rule  of  life,  is  a 
point  of  so  high  importance,  as  to  warrant  the  attempt  to  promx)tB 
It  on  every  proper  occasion. 

To  improve  the  young  mind,  and  to  afford  some  assistance  to 
tutors,  in  the  arduous  and  important  work  of  education,  were  tJie 
motives  which  led  to  this  production.  If  the  Author  should  be  so 
Miccesslul  as  to  accomplish  these  ends,  even  in  a  small  degree,  he 
will  think  that  his  time  and  pains  have  been  well  employed,  and 
Will  deem  himself  amply  rewarded. 

•  In  some  of  the  pieces,  the  Compiler  has  made  a  few  alterations,  chiefly  ver- 
bal, to  adapt  tbemtlie  better  to  the  design  of  his  work, 
(a  4^ 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

11  HE  author  of  the  application  of  the  Inflections,  &c.  to  ii»e 
-  colleciion  of  reading  lessons  in  Murray's  English  Reader, 
has,  with  iiany  others  of  his  profession,  borne  testimony  to  the 
excellency  c  f  that  work,  by  making  it  an  almost  exclusive  reading 
book  in  his  school  for  nearly  fifteen  years.  Indeed,  public  taste 
has  determii^.ed  the  merits  of  the  English  Reader,  by  pronouncing 
it  the  best  work  of  the  kind  now  in  use.  No  reading  book  in  the 
English  Lanj:uage,  has  a  more  unlimited  circulation,  or  has  done 
more  to  adva.ice  the  art  of  reading.  The  writer,  however,  always 
supposed  the  tvork  imperfect  ;  in  as  much  as  Mr.  Murray's  stric- 
tures on  correct  reading  are  too  abstruse  and  difficult  for  the  gene- 
rality of  pupik'  ;  and  none  of  his  principles  applied  to  practice  ; 
they  therefore  i-cmained  as  mere  inoperative  precepts,  without  the 
force  of  exami-Ies.  The  subscriber  has  endeavoured  to  remedy 
this  defect  in  Iha  work,  by  applying  the  acknowledged  principles 
of  elocution,  by  sensible  characters,  to  most  of  the  pieces  in  the 
collection  ;  and  he  has  also  furnished  a  Key,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pupil,  exhibiting  those  principles,  by  rules  and  examples,  and  il- 
lustrating the  manner  of  applying  them  to  practice.  The  learner, 
by  consulting  this  Key,  will  soon  be  enabled  to  extend  the  princi- 
ples to  general  reading  ; — for  this  purpose,  let  him,  in  the  outset, 
compare  his  intended  lesson  with  the  rules  and  examples  furnished 
in  tlie  Key,  and  with  a  pencil,  make  the  requisite  characters  ;  this 
exercise  will  soon  make  him  master  of  the  principles,  and  the 
mode  of  applying  thetu.  These  principles  will  enable  him  to  impart  to 
his  reading,  the  greatest  precision,  harmony,  force  and  variety, 
and  give  a  finishing  I'alisli  to  his  style  of  delivery. 

The  work  has  now  received  its  utmost  perfection,  and  woirs 
the  stamp  of  its  highest  excellence.  Mr.  Murray's  selections 
have  been  kept  entire,  and  his  order  of  arrangement  scrupulously 
preserved  j  for  in  these  respects  no  writer  coidd  have  been  more 
fortunate.  The  book  is,  in  short,  what  it  alwjtj'S  has  been,  the 
English  Reader,  w  ith  the  addition  of  the  principles  of  Elocution, 
dictating  the  precise  manner  of  readuig  its  contents.  It  is  there- 
fore humbly  but  confidenlly  submitted  to  the  favour  of  a  discriiu* 
Dating  public,  by  that  public's  devoted  servant, 

»  M.  R.  BARTLETT, 

Ulica,  May  1, 1823. 


A  KEY, 

Exhibiting  the  manner  ofapjjlying  the  principles  o/Inflections 
a7id  Emphases  to  the  pronunciation  of  written  language, 
with  the  definition  of  those  terms. 


INFLECTIONS. 


THE  inflections  of  the  voice  are  those  peculiar  slides 
%yhich  it  takes  on  pronouncing  a  stronj^ly  emphatic 
word,  or  making  a  necessary  pause.  Of  these  there  are  two, 
the  upward  slide,  and  the  downward.  The  first  is  represent- 
ed by  a  small  dash  inclining  to  the  right  in  an  angle  of  about 
45  degrees,  thus ' ;  the  second  is  mai-ked  by  the  same  char- 
acter, inclining  to  tlieleft,  thus\ 

SENTENCES. 

DIRECT  PERIOD. 

Definition  and  Rule. — The  direct  period  consists  of  tAvo 
great  members,  commencing  with  corresponding  connectives, 
eitlier  expressed  or  implied,  and  the  former  part  depending 
on  the  latter  for  sense  ; — at  the  close  of  the  first  the  rising  in- 
flection is  applied,  and  at  tiie  close  of  the  latter  the  fafling 
inflection. 

Example. — As  Columbia  expects  her  sons  to  be  brave',  so 
she  presumes  her  daughters  will  be  virtuous". 

INVERTED  PERIOD. 

Definition  and  Rule. — Tbe  inverted  period  consists  also  of 
two  great  members,  similarly  connected,  yet  making  sense 
as  it  proceeds  ;  it  is  also  capable  of  being  transposed  and  ren- 
dered direct,  by  which  the  dependence  of  the  parts  may  be 
tested.  These  parts  adopt  the  same  inflection  that  are  adopt- 
ed in  the  direct  period. 

Hxample. — At  the  declaration  of  peace,  in  obedience  to  the 
voice  of  the  people,  the  General  returned  his  sword  to  its 
scabbard',  because  it  was  in  obedience  to  the  same  respected 
voice  that  he  drew  it  at  the  appreacli  of  war\ 

LOOSE   SE.NTENCE. 

Definiiion  and  Rult. — The  loose  sentence  consists  of  a  ili- 
rect  or  an  inverted  period,  with  one  or  more  additional  mem- 
bers. The  period  is  read  as  in  the  above  examples,  and  the 
failmg  inflection  is  applied  to  each  additional  member  that 
forms  good  sense. 

Example.— 1\.^  you  will  nnd  in  tlie  Bible  all  the  tiHiths  ne- 
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ce?sary  to  be  believed'',  so  you  will  find,  at  the  same  time, 
every  necessary  direction  for  the  performance  of  your  duty' ; 
this  book,  therefore,  must  be  the  rule  of  all  your  actions' ; 
audit  Avill  prove  your  best  friend  in  all  tlie  journey  of  iife\ 

PENULTIMATE  MEMBER. 

Definition  and  Rule. — The  penultimate  member  is  the  last 
(imb  or  member  in  the  sentence  but  one.  As  the  final  mem- 
f)er  takes  the  falling,  the  penultimate  adopts  the  rising  inflec- 
tion. 

Example. — The  soul,  considered  abstractly  from  its  pas- 
sions, is  of  a  remiss  and  sedentary  nature';  slow  in  its  resolves, 
and  languishing  in  its  execution'. 

EXCEPTION  TO  THE  FOPtEGOING  RULES. 

Whenever  the  member  of  a  sentence,  claiming  the  rising 
inflection,  terminates  with  a  strongly  emphatic  word,  the 
falling  inflection  is  applied  ;  for  strong  emphasis  always  dic- 
tates the  downward  slide  of  the  voice. 

Example. — I  must  therefore  desire  the  reader  to  remem- 
ber that,  by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  I  mean  those 
only  that  aVisc  from  sii^ht ;  and  that  I  divide  them  into  Uvo 
kin'ds'. 

SERIES. 

Dejiniiion. — Series  implies  that  succession  of  similar  or 
oj)})osite  ])articulars,  or  portions  of  a  sentence,  whether  single 
double,  triple,  or  compound,  or  whatever  other  variety  tiiey 
may  assume,  which  irequently  commence  or  close  a  com- 
pound sentence.     These  may  ue  divided  into 

l^t,  Tha  Simple  Series  ; 

2d,   The  Compound  Series  , 

Si],  The  Scries  of  Seneses. 

SIMPLE  SERIES.  > 

Definition. — The  simple  series  consists  of  tAvo  or  more 
single  particulars,  following  each  other  in  succession,  either 
in  commencing  or  closing  a  sentence. 

iluLE  1. — When  the  sentence  commences  with  two  par- 
ticulars, the  Ist  takes  the  ',  and  the  2d  the '  inflection. 

Example. — 3Ianufactures'  and  agriculture',  give  steady  em- 
ploj'ment  to  thousands  of  the  poorer  order'. 

iiuLE  2. — "^Vhen  the  sentence  closes  v.ith  two  single  par- 
ticulars, tiie  1st  takes  the  ',  and  the  2d  the  '  inflection. 

Examnle. — Example  is  generally  more  forcible  than  pre 
ccpT  or  discipline'. 

KuLE  3. —  \YheK  the  sentence  commences  with  three  sin- 
gle particulars,  the  1st  and  2d  take  the ',  and  tlie  8d  the  '  in- 
flection.- 
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Example. — The  head',  the  heart\  and  the  hands',  should 
be^onstantly  and  actively  employed  in  doin^  good\ 

KuiiE  4. — When  three  single  particulars  form  tlie  conclu- 
ding series,  the  1st  and  3d  take  the  \  and  tlie  2d  tlie  '  inflec- 
tion. 

Example. — Whatever  obscurities  involve  reli^^ious  tenets, 
die  essence  of  true  piety  consists  m  liumilit}^\  love',  and  de- 
votion\ 

Rule  5. — When  four  s'm^\e  particulars  form  the  com- 
mencing series,  tlie  1st  and  4fli  take  tlie  \  and  the  2d  and  Sd 
tlie '  inflection. 

Example. — Health',  peace\  fortune^  and  friends',  consti- 
tute some  of  the  ingredients  of  the  cup  of  human  happiness\ 

Rule  6. — When  four  single  particulars  form  t}ie  conclu- 
ding series,  tlie  1st  and  4tii  adopt  the ',  and  the  2d  and  Sd  the  ^ 
inflection. 

Example. — The  four  elements  into  which  the  old  philoso- 
phers classed  tlie  material  world,  are  fire",  watei-',  aii-',  and 
earth^. 

Rule  7. — When  the  commencin<j;  series  contains  a  lon^ 
hst  of  particulars,  tliey  are  divided-  from  the  riffht,  into  peri- 
ods of  tliree  members  each,  and  set  off  by  the  dash  ;  the  last 
period  may  be  read  after  Rule  3,  Uie  others  after  Rule  4,  and 
odd  particulars  after  Rule  1. 

Example  of  5  particulars. — Gold\  silver' — ccpper\  iron\ 
and  lead',  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  new  world\ 

Example  of  G  particulars. — The  elk\  deei-',  wolf, — fox\ 
ermine\  and  martin',  abound  in  cold  climates\ 

Example  of  7 particulars. — The  Amazon', — La  Plate\  Mis- 
sisippi',  Missouri^— St.Lawrence\  Oronoco'',  and  Ohio',  rank 
among  tlie  largest  rivers  upon  the  globe'. 

Example  of  ^  particulars. — Cotton',  cofTce', — sugar',  rum', 
molasses', — spice',  fruits',  and  drugs',  are  imported  from  the 
West-Indies'. 

Example  of  9  particulars. — ^Love',  joy',  peace', — long-suf- 
fering', gentleness',  j^oodness', — faith',  meekness',  and' tem- 
perance', are  the  fruits  of  the  divine  spirit'. 

Example  of  10  particulars. — Metapliors', — enigmas',  mot- 
tos',  parables', — fables',  dreams',  visions',: — the  drama',  bur- 
lesque', and  allusion',  arc  all  comprehended  in  Mr.  Locke's 
definition  of  wit'. 

Rule  5. — ^^Vhen  this  long  list  of  particulars  forms  the  clo- 
sing series,  they  admit  of  the  same  division,  and  are  read  ac- 
cording to  Rule  4th  ;  but  odd  members  agreeably  to  Rul  3  1st. 

Example  of  5  particulars. — The  productions  of  Brazil,  are 
grain',  fruits',— dye-woods',  metals',  and  diamonds'. 
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Example  of  Q  particulars. — The  chief  to^vns  in  the  United 
States  ol  America,  are  New-York\  PhUadelphia",  Baltimore^ 
— Boston^  Charleston',  andNew-Orleans\ 

Example  of  7  particulars. — The  Americans  export  from 
die  fertile  sliores  of  their  leagued  domain,  to  foreign  climes, 
a  variety  of  lumbcr\ — fish\  beef,  pork\ — butter\  cheese' 
and  flour\ 

Example  of  ii  particulars. — The  soul  can  exert  itself  in  many 
different  ^rays  ;  she  can  understand^  will', — imagine^  see', 
hear\ — feel\  love',  and  frown\ 

Example  of  0  particulars. — The  fruits  of  the  spirit  are  Iove\ 
joy',  peace\ — long-suifering^,  gentleness',  goodness^ — faith", 
meekness',  temperance^, — against  these  there  is  no  lav/"". 

Example  of  10 particulars. — Mr.  Locke's  definition  of  "nit 
compreliends every  species  cf  it; — as  metaphors^ — enigmas^ 
mottos',  and  parables\ — fables^  dreams',  visions^ — the  dra- 
ma\  burlesque',  and  allu.sion\ 

C03IP0UND  SERIES. 

Defnition. — The  compound  series  consists  of  t^vo  or  more 
successive  particulars,  composed  of  two  words  or  members 
of  a  sentence,  "vvliich  though  not  perfectly  similar,  are  suffi- 
ciently BO  to  admit  of  class[(ication. 

Rule  1. — Ail  tlie  compound  members  -whicli  form  the 
crunmencing  series, take  the  '^  inflection,  except  tiie  last,  which 
takes  the '  inflection. 

Example. — The  ^vhole  system  of  the  intellectual  poAvers', 
tlie  chaos  and  the  creation^  and  all  the  furniture  of  three 
worlds',  enter  into  the  subject  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost^ 

Rule  £. — When  the  compound  members  form  the  con 
eluding  series,  they  all  adopt  tlie  ^  inflection,  except  the  penul- 
timate member,  which  takes  the '  inflection. 

'Example. — Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  Cicero 
took  in  the  education  of  his  son,  he  nevertheless  remained  a 
mere  blockhead.  Natiu'e  rendered  him  incapable  of  improv- 
ing by  ail  the  rules  of  eloquence^  the  precepts  of  philosophy^ 
his  tather's  endeavours',  and  tlie  most  refined  society  of 
Alliens.^ 

EXCEPTIOPf. 

The  only  exception  to  the  above  rule  is,  when  the  sen 
tence  commences  with  a  conditional  or  suppositive  phrase 
for  in  that  case  the  members  take  tlie '  inflection. 

Examples. — AViiatever  contributes  to  promote  the  princi- 
ples of  virtue,  and  strengtlien  the  bonds  of  brothemood' 
whatever  tends  to  calm  the  ruilied  feelings,  and  regulate  the 
passions',  is  undoubtedly  a  source  of  happincss\ 
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So,  ^vhen  the  faithful  pencil  has  dcsign'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind' ; 
When  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  commajid', 
And  ready  Nature  waits  upon  his  hand' ; 
When  the  ripe  colours  soften  and  unite', 
And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shades  and  iighf ; 
When  mellowing  years  their  full  perfection  give' 
And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live' ; 
The  treacherous  colours  the  fair  art  betraj^, 
And  dl  tlie  bright  creation,  fades  ci'.vay\ 

SERIES  OF  SERIESES. 

Definition. — Two  or  more  simj^le  particulars,  combined 
with'  tvvo  or  more  compound  particulars,  and  all  united  in 
forming  an  independent  member  of  a  sentence,  constitute 
what  is  termed  a  series  of  serieses. 

General  Rule. — When  several  compound  members  oc 
cur,  composed  of  similar  or  opposite  purticulai^,  and  forming 
a  simple  series,  they  may  be  aivided  according  to  their  na 
tures  mto  couplets  or  triplets,  and  pronounced,  singly  accord- 
ing to  the  appropriate  rule,  of  the  simple  series  ;  [)ut  altogether 
agreeably  to  the  number  of  compound  particulars  in  the  whole 
period,  and  according  to  the  appropriate  ruJ".  of  the  com- 
pound series. 

Example. — For  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  life',  nor  death'' ; 
nor  angels\  nor  principalities',  nor  powers^ ;  nor  things  pres- 
enf ,  nor  things  to  come^ ;  nor  height',  nor  depth'' ;  nor  any 
other  creature',  shall  be  able  to  separate  me  from  tlie  love  o'f 
God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord\ 

THE    DASH. 

General  Rule. — To  those  members  of  a  sentence  sepa- 
rated by  the  Dash,  the  same  inflections  must  be  applied,  ac- 
cording to  their  nature,  as  would  be  applied  were  the  parts 
set  off  by  any  other  points. 

Example. — In  general,  the  manners  of  Mr.  Henry  were 
those  of  the  plain  Virginian  gentleman^ — kind'' — open' — can- 
did'— and  conciliating^ — warm  without  insincerit}'^ — and  po- 
lite without  pomp''— neither  chilling  by  liis  reserve' — nor  fa- 
tiguing by  his  loquacity' — but  adapting  liimself  without  effort 
to  thechnracter  of  his  company\ 

interrogative  sentences. 

Rule  1. — Those  interrogative  sentences  \a  hich  are  com- 
menced with  a  verb,  always  adopt  the'  inflection. 

Examples. — Is  justice  lame  among  us,  my  friend,  as  well 
iS  blind'  ?     Can  he  exalt  his  thoughts  to  any  thing  great  and 
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noble,  Tvho  believes  that,  after  a  short  turn  upon  the  stage  oi 
tJiis  world,  he  is  to  sink  for  ever  into  oblivion'  ? 

Rule  2. — Those  interrogative  sentences  that  commence 
with  a  verb  which  is  foiloAved  by  the  disjunctive  conjunction 
or,  adopts,  at  the  close  of  the  iirst  part,  the'  inflection,  and  at 
tlie  end  of  the  second,  the  ^  inflection. 

Examples. — Shall  we,  in  your  person,  crown  the  author  of 
the  public  calamity',  or  shall  we  destroy  him''  ?  Will  tlie 
trials  of  this  life  continue  for  ever,'  or  will  time  finally  dissi- 
pate them^  ? 

Rule  3. — Those  interrogative  sentences  that  commence 
with  the  interrogat'ive  pronoun  or  adver!),  always  close  with 
the  ^  inflection. 

Examples. — Who  will  take  the  trouble  of  answering  these 
questions^?  How  will  he  collect  the  necessary  evitlence'' ? 
Whence  derive  his  authorities^  ?  When  adjust  all  the  contend- 
ing points"  ? 

Rule  4. — When  the  Interrogative  sentence  consists  of  sev- 
eral members  following  in  succession,  commencing  with  a 
pronoun  or  adverb,  all  tnose  members  adopt  the  ^  inflection, 
save  the  penultimate,  which  takes  the  '  in  (lection. 

Examplr. — Where  can  he  find  such  cogent  exhortations  to 
the  practice  of  virtue^ ;  such  strong  excitements  to  piety  and 
fioliness^ ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  such  assistance  in  attaining 
them';  as  are  contained  in  the  Holy  Bihle^  ? 

Rule  5. — When  the  interrogative  sentence  commences 
with  a  verb,  and  consists  of  several  succeeding  members,  they 
all  adopt  the  '  inflection. 

Example. — Would  an  infinitely  wise  being  make  such  a 
glorious  creature  as  man,  for  so  mean  a  purpose'  .^  can  he 
delight  in  the  production  of  such  al)ortive  intelligences',  such 
short  lived  rational  beings'  ?  would  he  give  him  talents  tliat 
are  not  to  be  exerted',  and  capacities  that  are  not  to  be  grati- 
fied'? 

Rule  G. — When  the  interrogative  sentence  jjresents  a 
combination  of  particulars,  formin";  a  series  of  serieses,  they 
adopt,  according  to  their  natures,  both  the  '  and  the  "^  inflec- 
tions. The  last  member,  however,  upon  which  the  question 
turns,  must  always  have  the  '  inflection 

Example. — Do  you  imagine  tlic  hours  wasted  in  idle  prate  , 
Uie  days  devoted  to  vain  amusements',  the  weeks  lavished 
on  dress  and  parade\  and  the  months  squandered  without 
e.ndor  aim',  are  all  lost  in  the  great  account  of  eternity^  .-*  or 
will  they,  like  an  army  of  departed  diosts,  rise  to  your  af- 
frigiited  memory,  and  condemn  you'  .^ 
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EXCLAMATIO>'  rOI>'T. 

Geiseral  Rule. — Sentences  avid  their  members  followed 
by  this  point,  adopt,  according  to  their  natures,  both  inflec- 
tions. 

Example. — If  this  is  a  man  of  pleasure',  what  is  a  man  of 
pain^'r  How  quick\  how  total",  is  his  transitM  In  what  a 
dismal  gloom  does  he  sit  for  everM  How^  shorfjalas' !  is  his 
day  of  rejoicing^ !  for  a  moment  he  glitters',  he  dazzles"" !  in 
a  moment  where  is  lui"?    Oblivion  covers  his  memory''! 

PARE^-T^ESIS. 

Rule  1. — When  this  figure  is  used  either  with  or  without 
the  comma,  it  always  adopts  the  '  inflection. 

Examples. — Natural  historians  observi/,  (for  while  I  am  in 
the  country  I  must  thence  bring  my  allusions')  that  male 
birds  only  have  voices\ 

KnoAv  ye  not,  brethren',  (for  I  speak  to  them  that  know 
the  law',)  that  tJie  law  has  dominion  over  a  man  so  long  as 
he  lives'  ? 

I  had  letters  from  him',  (here  I  felt  in  my  pockef .)  that  ex- 
actly spoke  the  king's  mind\ 

RuLT^.  2. — When  the  jiarenthcsls  is  set  off  by  the  semico 
Ion,  colon,  or  dash,  the  ^  inflection  obtains. 

Example. — Then  went  the  contain  with  the  ofllcers,  and 
brought  the  apostles  without  violence^ ;  (for  they  feared  the 
people  lest  they  should  have  been  stoned*:)  and  wiien  ihcy 
had  brought  them,  they  set  them  before  the  council". 

Rule  S. — That  jihrase  or  member  which  intervenes  and 
breaks  the  connexion  of  a  sentence,  is^  whether  long  or 
short,  of  the  nature  of  a  parenthesis,  and  is  preceded  and  fol- 
lowed b}^  the '  inflection. 

Examples. — ^The  minister's  talents',  formed  for  great  (enter- 
prise', could  not  fail  of  rendering  him  conspicuous\ 

I  shall  always  remembei-',  my  friends',  with  the  most  lively 
gratitude',  your  continued  kindness  to  me". 

He  is  alternately  supported',  and  has  been  for  tliese  ten 
years',  by  Ms  father ,  his  brothei-',  and  his  uncle\ 

EMPHASIS. 

pefnition. — Emphasis  is  that  peculiar  stress  of  the  voice 
witli  which  the  important  Avords  in  a  sentence  are  pro- 
nounced, in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  the  less  impoil  mt 
or  litt  le  connective  particles. 

Rule  1. — ^Those  words  and  phrases  in  a  sentence  which 
stand  opposed  to  each  other,  adopt  the  stronj^  emphasis. 
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Hxamples. — JMany  peo})le  mistake  the  love  of  virtue  for  tli« 
practice  of  it. 

Many  states  wore  in  alliance  ivith,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of,  the  then  mistress  of  tJie  world. 

The  wise  man  is  ha}i})y  when  he  gains  his  oivn  esteem  ; 
the  fool  when  he  gains  the  esteem  of  others. 

Rule  2. — Tiiat  woi-d  or  phrase  in  a  senten<!e  which'  sug- 
gests or  dictates  the  o[)posing  word,  must  take  the  strong 
emphasis.  .  7  . 

Ijxamples. — When  a  Persian  soldier  was  railing  against 
Alexander  the  Great,  his  officer  reproved  him  by  saying, 
**  Sir,  you  were  paid  to  fght  against  Alexander." 

Justice,  uiy  friend,  appears  to  he  lame  among  us. 

And  Nathiai  said  unto  David,  'Thou  art  the  man. 

EMPHATIC  INFLECTIONS. 

Rule  1 . — When  emphasis  is  })ositive  and  affirms  something, 
it  always  dictates  the  ^  inllection. 

Examples. — An  honest  man  may,  without  blame^  risk 
his  property  in  equitable  trade''. 

Sir,  you  it  ere  paid  to  fght  against  Alexander\ 

I  tliink  you  informed  me  that  your  troiAer  supplied  your 
wants\ 

In  the  perusal  of  a  book,  a  man  expects  to  be  instructed^. 

This  treaty  secures  the  honour  of  the  United  States\ 

Rule  2. — When  emphasis  denies  something,  it  always 
adopts  the '  infltjction. 

Examples. — An  honest  man  may  risk  his  property  witli- 
out  blame,  in  ecjuitable  trade\  but  not  in  gambling'. 

Sir,  you  Avere  paid  to  fght  against  Alexander',  not  to  rail 
at  him'. 

1  think  you  informed  me  that  your  brother  supplied  your 
wants\  and  not  your  dotingyixi/ter'. 

In  the  perusal' of  a  book,  a  man  expects  to  be  instructed'"^ 
not  conupted'. 

This  treaty,  says  Fisher  Ames,  secures  the  honour  of  tlie 
United  States^  and  therefore  cannot  compromise  if. 

Washington  never  fought  for  personal  fame^,  but  he  fought 
for  tlie  freedo:n  of  his  country\ 

READING  VERSE. 

Rule  1 . — That  sentence,  or  member  of  a  sentence,  which, 
in  prose,  Avould,  according  to  the  foregoing  rules,  adopt  the ' 
inflection,  must  adopt  it  also  in  poetry. 

EXAMPLES. 

But  when  old  age  has  silver'd  o'er  thy  head', 
When  memory  fails',  and  all  thy  vigour's  fled', 
Tlien  may'st  thou  seek  the  stillness  of  retreat', 
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And  hsar',  aloof,  the  human  tempest  beat\    . 
What' !  phali  an  African',  shall  Juba's  heir^, 
Reproach  j^reat  Cato's  son',  and  show  tlie  world 
A  virtue  av  an  ting  in  a  Roman's  sonl'r 
Is  there',  (as  ye  sometimes  tell  us',) 
Is  there  one  who  reigns  on  high'  ? 
Has  he  bid  j-ou  buy  antl  sell  u?'? 
Speaking  from  his'throne',  the  sky'  r 
Rule  2. — That  sentence,  or  member  of  a  sentence,  Mhich, 
m  nrose,  would,  according  to  the  foregoing  rules,  require  the ' 
inflection,  must,  in  poetry,  adopt  the  same  inflection. 

EXAMPLES. 

I  am  monarch  of  all  1  survey\ 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute'- ; 
From  the  centre,  all  round  to  the  sea', 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  brute\ 

Can  you  discern  another'^s  mind'  ? 

Why  is't  you  envy""?  Envy's  blind". 

Tell  envy',  when  shewould  anno}-', 

That  thousands  want  what  you  enjoy\ 
O,  lost  to  virtue^  lost  to  manly  thought', 
Lost  to  the  noble  sallies  of  tlie  soul\ 
Who  think  it  soUlude  to  be  alone^ ! 
Commiinion  swec't\  communion  large  and  high  . 
Our  reason\  guardian  angel',  and  our  God\ 
Then  nearest  these',  when  others  most  remote' : 
And  alVj  ere  long',  shall  be  remote',  butthese^ 
Rule  S. — Almost  every  kind  of   verse  admits   a  shon 
pause,  in  or  near  the  midJlleofthe  line,  the  obsc-rrance  oJ 
which  gives  great  beauty  to  the  reading  of  }:>octry 

EXAMPLES. 

A.  little  rule',,  a  little  s  wav\ 

A  3unl)eam\,  in  a  winter'^s  day^, 

Is  all  tlie  proud\,  and  mldity  nave', 

Between  tlie  cradle',,  and  tiie  grave'. 

And  sec  the  rivers',,  how  they  run 

Thro'  -woods^,  and  meads',  in  shade',  and  sun'  r 

Sometknes  swift',,  sometimes  slow^ ; 

Wave  succee{hng  wave',,  tiiey  go 

A  various  journey',,  to  thexleep'. 

Like  human  hfe'„  to  endless  sleep\ 
Rule  4. — At  the  end  of  everv  line  in  poetry,  a  pause 
should  be  made,  proportioned  to  the  intimacy  or  remoteness 
of  the  connexion  between  the  words  that  terminate  the  one, 
and  commence  the  other. 
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EXAM7»LES. 

fVow  the  pine  tree's',,  waving  tof/, 

Gently  greets',,  the  morning  gale^ ; 

Kidlings  now',,  begin  to  crop' 

Daisies',,  on  tiie  cleAvy  dale.^ 
Did  sweeter  sounds',,  adorn  my  flowing  tongue/ 
Than  ever  man  pronounc'd',,  or  angels  sung' ; 
Had  I  all  knoAvledge',,  human  and  divine', 
That  thought  can  reach',,  or  science  can  define': 
And  had  I  powei"*,,  to  give  that  knowledge  birth', 
in  all  the  speeches',,  ofthe  babbling  earth'; 
Did  Shadrach'szeal'„  my  glowing  breast  inspire', 
To  Aveary  tortures',,  and  rejoice  in  fire' ; 
Or  had  I  faith',,  like  that  which  Israel  saw', 
When  Moses  gave  them',,  miracles  and  law' ; 
Yet^,  gracious  Charit}-^,,  indulgent  guest^, 
Were  not  thv  power'.,  exerted  in  my  breast', 
Those  specclies',.  would  send  up  unheeded  prayer" ; 
That  scorn  of  life',,  would  be  but  wild  desj)air'' ; 
A  cymbal's  sound',,  wei-e  better  than  my  voice', 
My  faith  were  form',,  my  eloquence  were  noise.^ 

EXCEPTION. 

When  the  lireak  between  the  line?  separat'i  the  arlicle 
from  the  noun  which  it  hmits ;  the  adjective,  in  its  natural 
order,  from  the  noun  which  it  modifies  ;  or  the  preposition 
from  tlie  noun  which  it  governs,  no  pause  can  be  admitted. 

EXAMPLE. 

O'er  their  heads',,  a  crystal  fountain^. 
Whereon  a  sapphire  throne',,  inlaid  with  pure 
Amber',  and  colours  ofthe  show'ry  bow." 
On  a  sudden',  open  fly', 
With  impetuous  recofl',,  and  jarring  sound', 
Th'  mfernal  doors',  and',  on  their  hinges,  grate 
Harsh  thunder\ 

DniECTioNs^^o^Tnl:  learner. 

In  taking  un  tlie  English  Reader  v/ith  a  view  of  apply- 
ing the  princij)les  of  elocution  to  the  pronunciation  of  tlie  les- 
sons, the  learner  will  coinmence  with  the  Key,  and  j-^iake 
hirnself  complete  master  of  the  definitions  and  rules,  and  fa- 
miliar >vith  tne  examples.  In  tJu;  mean  time  he  may  exer- 
cise bis  jud«;ment,  t)y  selecting  from  any  other  book  exam- 
ples under  the  several  rules  and  exceptions,  and  apply  the  ap- 
propriate characters. 

In  a  little  time  he  will  feel  himself  preipared  to  enter  upon 
the  select  sentences,  and  progress  through  the  book. 
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Great  care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  a  drawling  or 
distinct  utterance,  and  a  hurried  cupping  mode  of  pronouncing 
words  and  phrases. 

Guard  also  against  extending  the  rising  inflection  too  high, 
or  the  falling  too  low  ;  and  be  careful  to  make  no  pause  in 
rising  or  falling,  unless  a  pause  is  inserted. 

In  spirited  interrogatives,  and  at  the  period,  the  inflection! 
adopt  their  greatest  extremes ;  but  in  dispassionate,  and  es- 
})ecially  pathetic  pieces,  thej-^  should  resemble  the  undula- 
tions of  a  gentlj  agitated  lake. 

In  pronouncing  a  series  of  particulars,  to  which  th-e  ftilliiig 
nflectionis  apj)licd,  or  a  simple  series  of  three  or  more  mem- 
bers, the  fii'3t  particular  or  member  should  be  read  in  the 
low  pitch,  ;i  small  increase  of  force  applied  to  the  second, 
anotfier  advance  to  the  third,  and  so  on,  to  the  last  in  the 
commencing  series,  and  the  last  but  one  in  the  closing  series ; 
this  Avill  produce  a  climax  in  utterance,  and  add  force  to  the 
delivery. 

Generally  spe^aking,  lessons  should  be  read  upon  the  mid- 
dle pitch  of  the  voice.  In  this  j»itch,  utterance  will  be  easi- 
est to  the  reader,  and  most  pleasing  to  tlie  hearer :  and  in  this 
too,  tlie  voice  has  the  greatest  strength,  and  most  play. 

The  prirciples  have  been  purposely  omitted  in  severa 
chapters  tovvard  the  close  of  a  few  sections,  for  the  purpse  ot 
having  the  pupil  apply  them  in  pencil  mark,  as  a  test  of  liis 
knowledge  of  the  Key,  and  of  their  application  to  genera' 
xeadinc. 


THE  EJVGLISH RE^JDER^ 

PART  1. 
PIECES  IJV  PROSE. 

CHAPTER  I. 

SELECT  SENTENCES  AND  PARAGRAPHS. 


SECTION  1. 

DILIGENCE\  industrvN  and  proper  improvement  of 
time',  arc  material  (futies  ofthe?/otm^\ 

The  acquisition  of  knoioledge" y  is  one  of  the  most  honour 
able  occupations  of  youth\ 

Whatever  useful''  or  engaging^  endowments  we  possess", 
virine  is  requisite",  in  order  to  their  shining  with  proper 
lustre^. 

Virtuous  youth''  gradually  bnngs  forward  accomplished 
and  flourishing  manhood\ 

Sincerity''  awd  truth'  form  the  basis  of  every  virtue^. 

Disappointments^  and  distress",  are  often  IkssiJigs  in  dis- 
guise\ 

Chanfce'  and  alteration",  form  the  very  essence  of  the  world\ 

Title  happiness'  is  of  a  retired  nature'' ;  an  enemy  to  pomp' 
and  noise\ 

In  order  to  acquire  a  capacity  for  happiness",  it  must  be 
our /tJ-ff  study  to  YGcVny  inivard  disorders\ 

WhaXvxcr  purifies^fortijies  also  the  heart"". 

From  our  eagerness  to  grasp%  ^ve  strangle'  and  destroy 
plea5ure\ 

A  temperate  spirit\  and  moderate  expectations",  are  excel- 
lent safeguards  of  the  mind",  in  this  uncertain  and  changing 
state^. 

NOTE, 

In  the  first  chapter,  the  compiler  has  exhibited  sentences  in  a  great  variety 
of  construction,  and  in  all  the  diversity  of  punctuation.  If  well  practised  upon, 
he  f  rosumes  they  will  fully  prepare  the  young  reiuler  ft>r  the  various  pauses, 
inflections,  and  moc'ulations  of  voice,  which  the  succeeding'  pitch's  require. 
The  Autlior's  "  English  Exercises,"  umler  the  head  of  Punctuation,  will  afford 
the  learner  additional  scppe  tor  improving^  himself  in  reading  sentences  and 
paragraphs  variously  constructed. 
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There  is  uotliing',  except  simplicity  of  intention^  and  })untv 
of  pi'irici])lc',  that  can  stand  the /a/  of  near  approacii'  an^ 
strict  exaniination\ 

The  value  G^ixny  pt^session',  is  to  be  chiefly  estimated',  hy 
the  relief  wliich  it  can  bring  us',  in  the  time  of  our  greatest  need*, 

]No  person  avIio  lias  once  yielded , up  the  government  of  l)is 
mind  ,  and, given  loose  rein  to  his  desires^  and  passions',  cun 
tell  how/a?-  they  may  carry  h;in\ 

Tran(}uiliity  o^niind^  is  always  inost  iiivoi}'  to  be  attained', 
when  the  business  of  the  world' ^ is  tempered  v/ith  thou^-htfui' 
and  serious  retreat\ 

He  A^  lio  would  act  like  a  ic'isc  man',  and  build  his  house  on 
the  rock\  and  not  on  the  sand\  should  contemi)late  human 
life',  not  onl}'  in  t\\Q  siuisldne'^  but  in  the  shade^. 

Let  usefulness^  and  beneficence',  not  ostentation^  and  van- 
ity', direct  the  train  of  your  pursuits\ 

To  maintain  a  steady''  and  unbroken  mind\  amidst  all  the 
shocks  of  the  world',  marks  a  great'  and  noble  spirit\ 

Patience',  b>,vpreserving  composure  unthin',  resists  the  im- 
pression which  irouhle  makes  from  iLntnoid\ 

Compassiona^Q  affections',  even  when  they  draw  tears 
from  our  e}'es  for  human  misery',  convey  satisfaction  to  the 
hcart\ 

They  who  have  nothing  to  give',  can  often  afford  rcKef  to 
others',  by  imparting  what  ihcy  fecl\ 

Out  ignorance  ofnhat  iis  to  come>',  and  of  what  is  really 
good"  or  evir,  should  con-ect  anxiety  about  worldly  success\ 

I'^iC  veil  V.  hich  ccvcrs  from  our  si^hi  the  events  of  suc- 
ceeding years',  is  a  veil  wove;]  by  the  liand  of  ;?icrc2/\ 

Tlie  best  preparation  for  all  the  uncertainties  of  futurity-', 
consists  in  a  well-ordered  mind\  a  good  conscience'  ana  a 
chocrful  submission  to  the  willoi  lleaven\ 

SECTION  11. 

THE  c/u'e/misfortunes  that  befall  us  in  life',  can  bela-aceU 
to  some  viccs^or  follies'  Avhich  we  have  committed'. 

"Were  we  to  survey  the  chambers  of  sickness'  and  distres 
we  sliould  often  find  them  peopled  with  the  victims  of  inter 
pnrance'  and  sensuality^,  and  Avith  the  children  of  \  icious  i. 
dolence' and  slot  h\ 

T.o  be  Avlsein  our  oicn  eyes',  to  be  wise  in  tlie  opinion 
fJie  u^nd\  and  to  l)e  wise  in  the  sight  of  our  Crealoi^,  arethn 
things  so  very  different',  as  rarely  to  coincide'. 

Man',  in  Ins  Inghesl  earthly  glory',  is  but  a  reed  floating  ( 
tho  stream  of  time',  and  forced  to  follow  ever}'  new  directi( 
of  the  current\ 
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Tiie  corrupted  tcm]icr\  and  the  guiltj^  passions  of  the  bad', 
frustrate  tlie  effect  of  evei-y  advantage  *T^1iich  the  world  con« 
fers  on  them\ 

The  external  niisfoi'times  of  life',  disappointments^  pover- 
i\\  and  sickness',  are  li^ht  in  comparison  of  those  inward  dis- 
tresses of  viiiut,  occasioned  by  follv\  by  passion',  and  by 
Cullt\ 

_No  station  is  so  high\  no  power  so  great\  no  character  so 
uTiblemishcd',  as  to  exemjd  men  from  the  attacks  of  rabhness\ 
malir.e',  or  envy\ 

Moral-  and  religious  instruction',  derives  its  eflicacy',  not 
so  much  from  ivhat  men  -avataught  io  knoii/,  a^'Trom  what 
they  are  brougJd  iofcct. 

lie  who  pretends  to  ^reat  sensilUity  towards  men',  and  yet 
has  no  feeling  for  the  high  objects  ol'rdigion^j  no  heart  to  ad- 
mire^ and  adore'  the  great  Father  of  the  universe',  has  reason 
to  distrust  the  truth'  and  delicacy  of  his  sensibility\ 

When',  upon  rational^  and  sober  inquirj^,  we  have  estab- 
lished our  princi])lcs',  let  us  not  suffer  them  to  be  shaken  by 
the  scoffs  of  the  licentious',  or  the  cavils  of  the  sceptical\ 

When  we  observe  any  tendency  to  treat  rdigion'  or  mor- 
als'^ with  disrespect  anci  levity',  let  us  hold  it  to  be  a  sure  in- 
dication of  a  perverted  understanding',  or  a  depraved  hearf. 

Every  degree  of  guilt'^  incurred  by  yielding  to  temptation', 
tends  to  debase  the  mind'  and  to  -sveaken  the  generous  and 
benevolent  principles  of  human  nature\ 

Luxury\  pride\  and  vanity',  have  frequently  as  much  in- 
fuen^^^  corrupting  the  sentiments  of  the  greats  as  igno- 
rance^, bigotry\  and  prejudice',  have  in  misleading  tlie  opin 
ions  of  the  mulUiude'\ 

Mixed  as  the  })rese..t  state  is',  reason'-,  and  religion',  pro- 
nounce', that',  generally',  if  not  always',  there  is  more  happi- 
ness' than  misery^  more  j^leasurc''  than  jiain',  in  the  condi- 
tion of  man\ 

Society'',  when  formed',  requires  distinctions  of  property*, 
diversity*of  conditions^  suboj-dination  of  ranks'^,  and  a  mul 
tiplicity  of  occupations',  in  order  to  advance  the  general 
good\ 

That  the  temper',  the  sentiments^  the  morality^  and',  in 
general',  the  \%  hole  conduct^  and  character  of  men',  are  influ- 
enced by  the  example^  and  disi>osition'  cf  the  persons  -n  ith 
whom  they  associate',  is  a  reflection  which  has  long  since 
passed  into  a  proverb',  and  been  ranked  among  the  standing 
maxims  of  human  wisdom',  in  all  ages  of  the  ivorld\ 
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SECTION  IFI. 

THE  desire  of  improvement^ ,  discovers  a  liberal  mtnd' 
it  is  connected  AMth  many  accomplisiiments',  and  many 
virtues\ 

Innocence  confers  case^  and  fieedom  on  the  mind' ;  and 
eaves  it  open  to  every  pleasing, serls'ation^. 

Moderate^  and  simple  pleasures',  relij^h  higli  with  the  ion 
lyerate^ :  In  the  midst  of  his  studied  refinements',  tlie  volnp- 
tuary  languishes''. 

Gentleness  corrects  whatever  is  offensive  in  our  manners'; 
«md',  by  a  constant  train  of  humane  attentions',  studies  to  al- 
leviate the  burden  of  common  misery\ 

That  gentleness  v.hich  is  t.lie  characteristic  of  a  g-  od  man', 
lias',  like  every  other  virtue',  its  seat  in  the  hcart^ :  and',  lit 
me  add',  nothing',  except  wjnt  Hows  from  tlie  heart',  can  rcn 
dor  even  external  manners  truly  pleas!ng\ 

Virtue',  to  become  cither  vigorous^  or  useful',  must  be 
habitually  adive^ :  not  breaking  forth  occasionally  with  a 
transient  lustre',  like  the  blaze  of  a  cornel' ;  but  regular  in  its 
returns',  like  the  light  of  day^ :  not  like  t!ie  aromatic  ^ale'^ 
which  sometimes^  feasts  the  sense' ;  but  like  the  ordinary 
breeze',  which  purifies  the  air',  and  renders  it  liealthful\ 

The  hai)])lness  of  every  man',  depends  more  upon  the  state 
of  his  Qivn  mind',  than  upon  any  one  ej'ttrnal  tircumstance^  •" 
nay',  more  than  upon  all  external  thin^^s  jvattogether\ 

In  no  station^  in  no  period',  let  us  tliink  ourselves  secure 
from  the  dangers  which  spring  from  our  passions^.  Every 
age',  *nd  every  station'  tliey  beser  ;  from  youth'  to  gray 
hairs\  and  from  the  peasant'"  to  the  jirince\  ^ 

Riches'  and  pleasures',  ai-e  the  c//if /"temptations  to  criminal 
deeds'.  Yet  tliose  riches',  w hen  obtained',  may  very  possihh, 
overwhelm  us  ^vith  unforeseen  mlserie3\  Tliose  pleasures 
Jiiay  cut  short  our  heallli'  and  life'. 

lie  who  is  accustomed  to  turn  aside  from  the  t  '^rld%and 
commune  'witii  himself  in  retirement^,  will',  sometimes  at 
Zeasr," hear  the  truths  which  the  multitude. do  not  tell  him\ 
A  more  sound  instructer  will  lift  his  voice',  ai-d  avraken  with- 
in tlie  heart  those  latent  suggestions',  which  the  tvorld  liad 
overpowered'  and  su})pressed'. 

Amusement  often  becomes  the  huslne.Sii',  inste5\d  of  the 
rdaxalion%  of  young  persons':  it  is//ie.Ji  highly  pernicious'. 

li*;  tiiat  v/aits  for  an  G}^portunity  to  do  muck  at  once',  iiiay 
breathe  out  his  ?{/"«  in  iale  wishes',  and  regret',  in  the  last 
liou/,  his  useless  intentions'  and  barren  zeal\ 

The  spii'it  of /rue  religion',  breathes  mildness'  and  affability'. 
It  gives  a  native',  unailectea.  ease  to  the  beliuviour'.     ft  is  so^ 
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cial\  kind',  and  cheoiful^ :  far  remoAcd  from  that  cboniy^ind 
illiberal  superstition',  "wliicli  clouds  the  brow\  sharpens  the 
temper\  dejects  tlui  spirit',  and  teaches  men  to  fit  themselves 
for  another  \vorld',  by  neglecting  the  concerns  of  ihis\ 

Reveal  none  of  the  secrets  of  tliy  friend\  Be  faithful  to 
his  interests^.  Forsake  him  not  'iii  danger^.  Abhor  the 
thought  of  acquiring  any  advantage  hy  his  prejudice\ 

Man',  aliLWjS  prosperous^  would  be  gidd}^  and  iiisolent''  , 
always  affikledf,  would  be  sullen'  or  despondent\  Hopes' 
iind  fears\  joy^  and  sorrow',  are',  thereforiy,  so  blended  in  his 
life',  as  both  to  give  room  for  worldly  pursuits',  and  to  recall', 
from  time^to  time  ,  the  admonitions  oi  conscience''. 
SECTION  W. 

TIME  once  past',  never  returns^ :  the  moment  which  is 
lost,  is  lost/o?-  erer\ 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  staUe\  as  to  assure  us  of  un- 
disturbed resV' ;  nor  so  powerful",  us  to  afibrd  us  constant  pro 
Itction^. 

The  houf5e  oT  feasting',  too  often  becomes  an  avenue  to 
tlie  house  o[  viourning'^ .  Short',  to  the  licentious'',  is  the  in 
terval  between  ihem^.  _  . 

It  is  of  great  im})ortance  to  us',  to  form  a  proper  estimate 
of  human  life^ :  without  either  loading  it  with  imaginary 
enils",  or  expecting  fi-om  it  greater  advantages  tlian  it  is  able 
to  yield'. 

Among  all  our  corrupt  passions',  there  is  a  strong  and  inti- 
mate conncxion\  When  any  o?ie  of  them  is  adopted  into  our 
family^,  it  seldom  quits  until  it  has  fatliered  upon  us  all  its 
kindred'. 

Charity',  like  the  sun',  brightens  every  object  on  which  it 
shines' :  "a  censorious  dispositjj^n',  casts  every  character  into 
tJio  darkest  sliade  it  will  beaij\ 

Many  men  mistake  the  love',  for  the  practice  of  virtue' ;  and 
are  not  so  much  g-oo^  men',  as  thefr i ends  o(  ^oodncss\ 

Genuine  virtue',  has  a  lan<;uagethat  speaks  to  every  heart 
tliroughout  the  u'orld\  It  is  a  language  vvhich  is  understood 
by  all\  In  every  region',  every  climate',  tlic  homage  paid  to 
if,  is  the  same''.  In  no  07ie  sentiment',  were  ever  mankind 
more  generally  agreed\ 

The  appearances  of  our  security',  are  frequently  deceitfur. 

When  our  sky  seems  most  settled'  and  serene',  in  some  un- 
observed quartei-',  gathers  the  little  black  cloud',  in  which  the 
tempest  ferments',  and  prepares  to  discharge  itself  on  our  head'. 

Tne  man  of  true  fortitude',  may  be  compared  to  the  castle 
built  on  a  rock',  which  defies  the  attacks  of  the  surrounding 
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XTaters' :  the  man  of  a  feeble  and  timorous  sjjirit',  to  a  hut 
placed  on  the  sliore',  ■v%hich  every  ^vhid  shakes',  and  every 
\vave  overflo\vs\ 

Nothin;;  is  so  inconsistent  Tviih  self-possession'',  as  viol.-nt 
anger".  It  overpowers  reason^  ;  confounds  our  ideas' ;  dis- 
torts the  appearance',  and  blackens  the  colour  of  every  ob- 
ject". By  the  storms  which  it  raises  unlhrn\  and  by  the  mis- 
chiefs which  it  occasions  withovf,  it  gen.erally  brings  on  the 
passionate  and  _reven:5e{ul  man',  greater  misery  than  he  ciui 
)ring  on  the  object  of  liis  resentment\ 

The  palace  oi'  virtue  lias',  in  all  ages',  been  represented  as 
placed  on  the  siumnit  of  a  hill" ;  in  the  ascent  of  which',  labour 
13  requisite',  an(.r^/i^VH^/ie5  are  to  be  surmounted' ;  and  where 
aconductor  is  needed',  to  direct  our  way',  and  to  a.'d  our  steps'. 

In  judging  o(  others',  let  us  alwajs  think  the  best%  and  em- 
ploy'the  spirit  of  charity'  and  carfdoui^  But  in  judging  of 
ourselves^,  we  ought  to  be  exact' and  severe\ 

^  Let  him',  who  desires  to  see  others  happy',  make  haste  to 
give  while  his  gift  can  be  enjoyed" ;  and  remembei-',  that  eve- 
ry moment  of  delay',  takes' away  something  from  the  value 
of  his  benefaction".  And  let  him  who  proposes  his  own  hap- 
piness', reflect',  that  while  he  forms  his  purpose',  Iheday  rolls 
on',  and  "the  night  cometh',  when  no  man  can  work".  " 

To  sensual  persons',  hardly  any  thing  is  \\hi\t\t  appears  U) 
be" :  and  what  flatters  inosfy  is  iilwdys  farther  Irom  reality . 
There  are  voices  ^hich  sing  around  iheiii',  but  whose  strains 
allure  to  ruin".  Tiiere  is  a  banquet  spread',  where  poison  is 
in  every  dish".  There  is  a  couch  whicli  invites  them  to  re- 
pose' ,  but  to  slumber  upon  it',  is  deatli". 

If  w^c  would  judge  whether  a  man  is  really  happi/^  it  is 
not  solely  to  his  houses"  and  lands'  to  his  ('{juipage"  and  his 
retinue  we  are  to  look'.  Unless  wo  could  sv.a/cniher'j  and 
discern  what  joy",  or  what  bitterness',  his  heart  feels',  v,  e  c:m 
pronounce  Z?///e  e^fi<^erning  him".  "^^ 

The  book  is  well  wHl  ^«n" ;  and  I  have  perused  it  irith  plea- 
sure' and  profit".  It  shows', /y^r,  that  true  devotion  is  ra- 
tional' and  well  founded" ;  ne.r/',  that  it  is  of  the  highest  im- 
noftance  to  every  other  part  of  religion"  and  virtue' ;  and', 
lasth/,  that  it  is  most  conducive  to  our  happiness". 

There  is  certainly  no  greater  feiicit}^,  than  to  be  able  to 
look  back  on  a  life  usefully^  and  virtuously  emplo3'ed" ;  _(o 
ti'ace  our  own  progress  in  existence',  by  sucli  tokens  as  excite 
neither  shame'  nor  sorrow".  It  (►aght  therefore  to  be  the 
care  of  those  who  wish  to  pass theii* last  ho\n-s  with  comtort', 
to  lay  up  such  a  treasure  of  pleasing  ideas',  uS  shaii  sujiport 
the  expenses  of  that  time',  which  is  to  (b-pend  wholly  upon  tb.o 
fund  already  acquired".  (2;  «) 
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SECTION  V. 

WHAT  avails  Vaczhow  ohxkrnal  liberty^,  to  one  who  has 
lost  the  government  of  himself'? 

He  that  cannot  live  well  lo-da}/^  (says  MavtiaF,)  will  be  less 
qnalificd  to  live  ^yell  to-morrow^. 

Can  we  esteem  that  man  prosperous',  wno  is  raised  to  a 
situation  which  flatters  his  passions'*,  but  which  corrupts  liis 
principles',  disorders  his  temper',  and  finally  oversets  nis  vir- 
tue'?' 

What  misery  does  the  vicious  man  secretly  endure"- ! — 
Adversity'!  how  blunt  are  all  the  arrows  of //it/ .quiver',,  hi 
comparison  with  those  o^guiW^l 

When  we  have  no  jileasiu'c  in  goodness^,  we  may  with  cer- 
taintv  conclude  the  reason  to  be',  that  our  pleasure  is  all  de- 
rived from  an  ojiposile  quarter^.  ♦^ 

How  strangely  arc  the  opinions  of  men  altered',  by  a 
change  in  their  condition^ ! 

""^low  many  have  had  reason  to  be  thankful',  for  being  disap- 
pointed in  designs  which  they  earnestly  pursued',  but  which', 
if  successfully "accomnlishe.'l',  they  have  afterwards  seen 
'.vould  have  occasioned  their  ruin^ ! 

What  are  the  actions  which  afford  in  the  remembrance  a 
rational  satisfaction'  ?  Are  they  the  pursuits  of  sensual  plea- 
sure', the  riots  of  jollit}^,  or  the  displays  of  show  and  vanity'  ? 
No^ ;  I  appeal  to  your  hearts',  my  friends',  if  what  you  recol- 
lect with  most  pleasure',  arc  not  the  innocent',  the  virtuous', 
the  honovu'able  parts  of  your  past  life\ 

The  present  employment  of  time  should  frequently  be  an 
object  of  thought'.  About  w  hat  are  we  now  busied^  ?  W^hat 
is  the  ultimate  "scope  of  our  present  pursuits'  and  cares'-  ?  Can 
we  justify  them  to  ourselves'  ?  Are  tiiey  likely  t  o  produce  any 
thing  that  will  survive  the  moment',  and  bring  forth  some 
fruit  for  futurity'  ? 

Is  it  not  strange',  (says  an  ingenious  writer',)  that  some 
persons  should  be  so  delicate  as  not  to  bear  a  disagreeable 
picture  in  the  house',  and  yet',  by  their  bchavioui-',  force  eve- 
ry face  they  see  about  them,  to  wear  the  gloom  of  uneasi- 
ness?' and  discontent'  ? 

If  we  are  now  in  health',  peace'  aiid  safety"^;  without  any 
particular  or  uncommon  evils  to  afliict  our  condition' ;  what 
more  can  we  reasonably  look  for  in  this  vain  and  uncertain 
world'  ?  How  little  can  the  greatest  prosperity  add  to  such  a 
state'  ?  Will  any  future  situation  ever  make  us  happif^  if  now', 
with  so  few  causes  of  grief,  we  im^adne  ourselves  miserdbW'?' 
The  evil  lies  in  the  state  of  our  7mnd\  not  in  our  condition  of 
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foHunt' ;  and  by  no  alteration  of  circiunstances  is  it  likely  to 
be  remedied\ 
When  the  love  of  umrarrantable  pleasures^  and  of  vicious 


begins  to  draw  nigh\  Fortune  is  squandered^ ;  health  is  bro- 
ken'' ;  friends  are  offended^  affronted',  estranged^ ;  aged 
parents',  perhaps',  sent  afflicted'  and  mourning  to  the  dust\ 

On  TV  horn  does  time  hang  so  heavily^,  as  on  the  slotliiul' 
and  lazy''  ?  To  whom  are  the  hours  so  lingering''  ?  Who  are 
so  often  devoured  with  spleen',  and  obliged  to  fly  to  every 
expedient',  which  can  help  them  to  get  rid  of  themselves^  ? 
Instead  of  producing  tranquillity',  indolence  produces  a  fretful 
^pstlessness  of  mind^;  gives  rise  to  cravings  which  are  never 
satisfied' ;  nourishes  a  sickly^  effeminate  delicacy',  wliich 
sours  and  corrupts  every  pleasure\ 

SECTION  VI.  .:. 

WE  have  seen  the  hushandmaii  scattering  his  seed  upon 
the  furrowed  ground' !  It  springs  up\  is  gathered  into 
his  barns',  and  crowns  his  labours  with  joy'  and  plenty'. — 
Thus  the  man  who  distributes  \m  fortune  with  generosity'' 
and  prudence',  is  amply  repaid  by  the  fcraiitude  of  those 
whom  he  obliges',  by  the  approbation  of  Tils  own  mind',  and 
by  the  favour  of  Heaven'. 

Temperance^,  by  fortifying  the  mind'  and  body',  leads  to 
happiness^ :  intemperance!' y  by  enervating  them',  ends  gener- 
ally in  miserif. 

Title'  and  ancestry^,  render  a  good'  man  more  Uluslrious^ ; 
but  an  2'//  one',  more  coniemptiUe^.  Vice  is  infamous', 
though  in  a  prince'- ;  and  virtue,  honourable',  tiiough  In  a 
peasant\ 

An  elevated  genius',  employed  in  little  things',  appears'  (to 
use  the  dmile  ofLonginus')  like  the  sun  in  his  evening  declina- 
aon^ :  he  remits  his  splendour',  but  retains  his  magnitude' ; 
dind  pleases  more%  though  he  dazzles /e55\ 

If  en\i&us  people',  were  to  ask  themselves',  whether  they 
would  exchange^their  entire  situations  A^  ith  the  persons  en- 
vied', (I  mean  tneir  min  ^s',  passions',  notions',  as  well  as  iheir 
persons',  fortunes^  and  dignities',) — I  presume  the  self-love', 
common  to  human  nature',  would  generally  make  them  pre- 
fer their  own  condition'. 

We  have  obliged  some  persons''  : — very  wellM — what 
would  we  have  7nore^  ?  Is  not  the  consciousness  of  doingje^ooti' 
a  sufficient  reward'  ? 

Do  not  hurt  yourselves^  or  others',  by  the  pursuit  of  plea 
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siire\  Consult  your  whole  n;)ture\  Consider  yourselves 
not  only  as  sensiiive",  but  as  rational  beings^ ;  not  only  as  m- 
tional%  but  social^  ;  not  only  as  sociaV,  but  ivwiGrtat. 

Art  thou  poo/  ? — Show  thyself  active^  and  industrious 
peaceable''  and  contented"^.  Art  thou  iveaUhy"? — Show  thy 
self  beneficent  and  charitable',  condescending'and  humane\ 

Though  religion  removes  not  all  the  evils  of  life',  though 
it  promises  no  continuance  of  undisturbed  prosperity',  (which 
indeed,  it  were  not  salutary  for  man  always  to  enjo>'',)yet',  il 
it  mitigates  the  evils  which  necessarily  laelong  to  our  state", 
it  may  justly  be  said  to  give  "  rest  to  them  aviio  labom-'  arid 
are  heavy  ladeu*^. " 

What  a  smiling  aspect  docs  the  love  of  parents'  and  chil- 
dren\  of  brothers'  and  sisters^  of  friends''  and  relations',  give_ 
to  every  surrounding  objecf ,  and  every  reti  rning  day"- !  VVith' 
what  a  lustre  does  it  gild  even  the  small  habitation',  where 
this  placid  intercourse  dwells^ !  where  such  scenes  of  heartfelt 
satisfaction  succeed  uninterruptedly  to  one  another^ ! 

How  many  clear  marks  of  benevolent  intention  appeal 
every  w^iiere  around,  us^" !  What  a  profusion  of  beauty^  and 
ornamenf,  is  poured  forth  on  the  face  of  nature'' !  Wliat  a 
magnificent  spectacle  presented  to  the  view  of  man'' !  What 
sup])ly  contrived  for  his  wants^  !  What  a  variety  of  objects 
set  before  him',  to  gratify  his  senses^  to  employ  his  under- 
stand! ng\  to  entertain  his  imagination',  to  cheer  and  gladden 
his  heart^ ! 

The  hope  of  future  happiness',  i^a_perpetual  source  of 
consolation  to  good  men\  Undcf' trouble',  it  soothes  their 
mindb^ ;  amidst  temptation',  it  suj)ports  th^ir  virtue',  and',  m 
their  dying  moments',  enables  them  to  say;',  "  O  death !  where 
is  thy  siing^  ?  O  grave' !  where  is  Ihy  vidonf  ?  " 
SECTION  VII. 

A  GESILAUS',  king  of  Sparta',  being  asked'  "What  iAin^g-a 
-/jL  he  thought  most  proper  for  hoys  to  learn',"  answered', 
'•Those  ^vhich  they  ought  to  jyradise  when  they  come  to  be 
vien^y  A  loiser  than  Agesilaus',  has  inculcated  the  same 
sentiment^ :  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go',  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it\  " 

An  Italian  philosopher  expressed  in  his  motto',  that  "  time 
was  his  estate^"  An  estate  indeed  wliich  ^vill  jwoduce  no- 
thing without  cultivation'' ;  but  wliich  will  always  abundant! 
repay  the  labours  of  industry*',  and  satisfy  the  most  extensive 
desires',  if  no  part  of  it  be  suffered  to  lie  waste  by  negligence 
to  be  overrun  with  noxious  plants',  or  laid  out  for  shon/  ratlitr 
tlran  use". 

When  Aristotle  was  asked',  "  Wiiat  a  man  could  gain  by 
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teW'm^ 7ifalsehoGd%  "  he  replied',  "  Not  to  be  credited  Avhen  he 
speaks  the  iruih^. " 

L'Estrange',  in  his  Fables'",  tells  us  t]i;vt  a  number  of  frolic- 
some boys'  were  one  day  watching  frogs',  at  the  side  of  a 
pond'  ;  and  that',  as  any  of  them  put  their  heads  above  the 
water',  they  pelted  them  down  again  with  stone5\  One  of 
the  frogs',  appealing  to  the  humanity  of  Ihe  boys',  made  this 
striking  observation^ ;  "  Children',  you  do  not  considei*',  that 
though  this  may  he  sport  to  yoiL%  it  is  death  to  us^. " 

kSuII}'',  the  ^reat  statesman  of  France',  ahvays  retained  at 
his  table',  in  his  mo^  j)rosperous  days',  the  same  frugality  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed  in  early  life\  He  was  fre- 
quently reproached  by  the  courtiers^,  for  this  simpliqjty^ ;  but 
he  used  to  reply  to  them',  in  the  words  of  an  ancient  philoso- 


pher' :  "  If  the  guests  are  men  of  sense\  there  is  sujjicievt 

forth      ■  '  "    " 

their  company^ 


for  them^ :  if  tliey  are  nof,  I  can  very  "weH  dispense  with 


Socrates',  though  primarily  attentive  to  the  culture  of  his 
mind^,  was  not  negligent  of  his  external  appearance\  His 
cleanliness  resulted  from  those  ideas  of  order^and  decencj'^, 
whicli  governed  all  his  actions^ ;  and  the  care  which  he  took 
of  his  liealth',  from  his  desire  to  preserve  his  mind  free  and 
tranquil. 

Eminently  pleasing^  and  honourable',  was  the  friendsliip 
between  David'  and  Jonatlian\  "  I  am  distressed  for  thee', 
my  brother  Jonathcm',  "  said  the  plaintive  and  surviving  Da- 
vid' ;  "  very  pleasant  hast  thou  been  to  me^ :  thy  love  for  me 
was  wonderful^ ;  passing  the  love  of  ivomcn'^. " 

Sir  Philip  Sidney',  at  the  battle-near  Zutphen',  was  wound- 
ed by  a  musket  ball',  -which  broke  the  bone  of  his  thigh\ 
He  was  carried  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  camp'';  and 
being  faint  Avith  the  loss  of  blood",  and  probably  parched  with 
thirst  through  the  heat  of  the  weather',  he  called  for  drink\ 
It  was  immediately  brought  to  him' :  but',  as  he  v/as  putting 
the  vessel  to  his  mouth',  a  poor  wounded  soldier',  who  Iwp- 
pened  at  that  instant  to  be  carried  h\  him',  looked  up  to  it 
with  wishful  eyes\  The  gallant  and  generous  Sidnej'',  took 
the  bottle  from  his  mouth',  and  delivered  it  to  the  soldier', 
saying',  "  'Fliy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine^. " 

Alexander  the  Greaf ,  demanded  of  a  pirate',  whom  he  had 
taken',  by  what  rigid  he  infested  the  seas"?  "By  the  same 
right', "  replied  he', '"  that  Alexander  enslaves  the  wor{d\  But 
1  am  called  a  robber' ^  because  I  have  only  one  small  vessel" ; 
and  he  is  styled  a  congiieror^,  because  he  commands  great 
fleets'  and  armies^.  "  We  too  often  judge  of  men  by  tlie  splen.' 
dour'  and  not  by  the  meiit  of  their  actions". 
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Antoninus  Pins',  the  Ilonian  Emperoi-',  was  an  amiable  and 
good  nian\  When  any  of  his  courtiers  attempted  to  ini!amt» 
jiim  ^vith  a  passion  for  miliiary  glory',  he  used  to  answer' ; 
"  That  he  more  desired  the  preservation  o^  one  subject^  tlian 
tlie  destruction  of  a.  thousand  enemies" 

Men  are  too  often  ingenious  in  making  themselves  miser- 
able', l)y  aggravating  to  their  own  fancy',  beyond  bounds',  all 
the  evils  whicii  they  endure\  They  compare  themselves  with 
none  but  those  whom  theyJma^fne  to  be  more  happy^ ;  and 
complain',  that  upon  ihemfalone  has  fallen  the  whole  load  ol* 
human  sorrow s\  Would/thev  Jook  with  a  more  impartial 
eye  on  the  world',  thej.  ♦\ouia  see  themselves  surrounded 
with  sufferers^ ;  and  find  that|.they  are  only  drinking  out  of 
that  mixed  cup',  ivhich  Providence  has  prepared  for  o.U\--^' 
will  restore  thy  daughter  again  to  life','^said  an  eastern  sage 
to  a  prince  who  grieved  immoderately  for  the  loss  of  a  belov- 
ed ciiild',"  provided  thou  art  able  to  engrave  on  her  tomb' 
tlie  names  of  three  persons  who  have  never  mou.rned^."  The 
prince  made  uj>7mV^  after  such  persons^ ;  hnt  found  the  inqui- 
ry vain',  and  was  sifenr. 

SECTION  VIII. 

HE  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirif ,  is  like  a  city 
that  is  broken  down',  and  witliout  waiis\ 

A  soft  answer  turneth  a^vay  wrath' ;  hutgrievous  -a  crdsstir 
up  anger''. 

Better  is  a  dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is',  than  a  stalled  ox 
and  naired  thereAvith\ 

Pride  goeth  before  destruction' ;  and  a  haughty  sjpirit  be- 
fore a  fall\ 

Hear  counsel^  and  receive  instruction',  that  thou  mayest 
be  truly  icisc^. 

Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend' ;  but  the  kisses  of  an 
enemy  are  deceitful^.    Open  relxike",  is  better  th;in  secret  lovi^ 

Seest  thou  a  man  wise  in  his  oivn  conceit'  ?  There  is  more 
hope  of  a.fool^,  than  of  him'. 

He  that  is  slow  to  angei-',  is  better  thar.  th*»  mighty^ ;  and 
lie  that  ruleth  his  spirit',  than  he  that  takf^th  a  c  ity\ 

He  that  liath  pity  on  the  poor",  lendeth  to  the  Lord'' ;  that 
which  he  hath  given',  will  he  pay  him  ?gain\ 

If  thine  enemy  be  hungry',  give  him  bread  to  eaf"  ;andifhe 
be  thirsty',  dve  him  water  to  drink\ 

He  that  planted  the  ear',  shall  he  not  hea/  ?  He  tkat  form- 
ed the  eye%  shall  he  not  see'  ? 

I  have  been  young',  and  noAV  I  ?Tn  dd"" ;  yet  have  I  never 
seen  the  nschteous  forsaken',  nor  his  seed  begging  bread"". 
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It  is  belter  to  be  a  r/oor-^ee^eriflp|ie  house  of  the  Lord' 
tlian  to  dwell  in  tlie  tents  of  \vickcants5\ 

I  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power',  and  spreading 
himself  like  a  green  bav-tree\  Yet  lie  passed  aAvay"- :  1 
sought  him',  but  he  could  not  be  found\ 

Happy  is  the  man  that  fmdeth  wisdom^.  Length  of  days 
is  in  her  light  hand' ;  and  in  her  left  hand',  riches'  and  hon- 
our^. Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness',  and  all  her  paths 
arc  peace\  \ 

How  good  and  ho  v/  pleasant  it  isJbr  brethren  to  d  well  togeth- 
er in  w?n()/^/ It  is  like  precious  ointment':  Like  thedew  oflier- 
mon^  and  the  dcAV  that  descended  upon  the  moimtains  of  Zion\ 

Thfc  sluggard  will  not  piou^gh  by  reason  of  the  cold^;  he 
shall  therefore  beg  in  harvesf ,  and  have  nothing^. 

I  went  by  the  Hold  of  the  slothful',  and  by  the  vineyard  of 
the  man  void  of  understanding^ :  and',  lo'!  it  was  all  grown 
over  with  thorns^ ;  nettles  had  covered  hs  face' ,  and  the  stone 
wall  was  broken  do\va\  Then  I  saw',  and  considered  it 
well'' ;  I  looked  upon  it',  and  received  instruction\ 

Honourable  age  is  not  tlial  which  standeth  in  length  of 
time' ;  nor  that  which  is  measured  by  number  of  years'- : — 
But  wisdom  is  the  gray  hair  to  man',  and  an  unspotted  life  is 
eld  age\ 

Solomon',  m^''  son',  know  thou  the  God  of  thv  fathers' , 
and  serve  him  witli  a  perfect  heart',  and  witii  a  wilfing  mind\ 
If  tliou  seek  him',  he  will  be  found  of  liiee' ;  but  \i ihow  forsake 
iiim',  he  will  cast  thee  ofi'for  cver\ 

SECTIO?;  IX. 
rWlHAT  every  day  has  its  pams'^  docai  sorro\cs\\?,  universally 
JL  cx])ericnced',  and  ahnost  universally  coniessed^.  But 
let  us  not  attend  only  to  moun^fid  truths^ :  if  ^ve  look  impar- 
tially about  us',  we  shall  lind',  that  every  day  has  likewise  its 
'fleasures"  and  its  joys"'. 

We  should  cherish  sentixnents  o^  charity  towards  a//  mcn\ 
The  Autiior  of  all  good',  pourishes  much  piety^  and  virtue' in 
hearts  that  arc  unknowji  to  us^ ;  and  beholds  repentance 
ready  to  spring  up  among  manj^,  whom  ive  consider  as  rep- 
robales\ 

No  one  ought  to  consider  himself  as  insigniftcant  m  the 
sight  of  his  Creator'.  In  our  several  stations',  we  are  all  sent 
forth  to  be  labourers  in  the  vineyard  of  our  heavenly  Father^. 
Every  man  has  his  work  allotted",  his  talent  committed  to 
himv ;  by  the  due  improvement  of  which',  he  niaj'',  in  one 
way  or  othei'',  serve  God\  promote  virtue',  and  be  useful  in 
ilie  world'. 
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The  love  o^ praise"  should  be  preserved  under  proper  sub- 
ordination to  ihv.  principle  o^duty\  In  itself,  it  is  a  useful  mo- 
tive to  action' ;  but  Avhen  allo^ved  to  extend  its  influence  too 
far',  it  corrupts  tlie  ^v hole  character',  and  produces  j^uiit^  dis 
D^ce',  and  misery'.  To  be  entirely  destitute  of  it',  is  a  defect" 
To  be  governed  by  it',  is  depraviti/\  The  propej^jicijustment 
of  the  several  principles  of  action  in  human  najure^  is  a  mat- 
ter that  deser\'es  our  higliest  attention'.  For  when  any  one 
of  them  becomes  either  loo-  tveak^  or  too  strong',  it  endangers 
both  our  virtue' and  our  happiness'. 

The  desires  and  passions  of  a  vicious  man',  having  once  ob- 
tained tin  unlimited  sway',  trample,  him  under  their  feet'. 
They  make  him  feel  that  he  is  subject  to  various',  contradict- 
ory',* and  imperious  masters',  wlio  often  pull  him  differen 
ways'.  Hia  soul  is  rendered  the  receptacle  of  many  repu  ' 
nanf  and  jarring  dispositions',  and  resembles  some  barban ' 
countrj^,  cantoned  out  into  different  jprincipalities',  •vvhicl: 
continually  waging  ivar  on  one  another'. 

Diseases', poverty',  disappointment',  and  shame',  are  fa 
being',  in  every  instance',  the  unavoidable  doom  of  nian 
They  are  much  more  frequently  the  offspring  of  his  own  mv  - 
guided  choice^.  Intemperance  'engenders  disease',  sloth  pro- 
duces poverty',  pride  cientc^sdisiipj)ointments',  and  dishonesty 
exposes  to  shame'.  Tl^~.^i^goterned  passions  of  men',  be- 
tray them  into  a  thousand^irylli^s^ ;  their  follies  into  crimes'; 
and  their  crimes  into  mis  fort  urges'. 

Wiien  we  reilect  on  the  many  distresses  which  abound  in 
human  life',  on  the  scanty  proport'on  of  happiness  which  any 
man  is  here  allowed' to  enjoy' ;  on  the  small  diffeKence  which 
the  diversity'of/orhM?e  m'ak'es  on  that  scanty  p?opt5rtion' ;  it 
is  surprising  that  envy  should  ever  have  been  a  prevalent  pas- 
sion among  men',  much  nioi'e  that  it  should  liave  prevailed 
among  Chrislia  is^.  Where  so  much  is  suffered  in  common' 
little  room  is  left  for  envy'.  Thenc  is  more  occasion  for  pity' 
and  sympathy',  and  an  inclination  to  assist  each  other'. 

At  our  first  setting  out  in.bfc',  when  yet  unac(|uaintcd  with 
the  -world'  and  its  snates',  wJien  every  pleasure  enchants  witli 
its  smile\  and  every  object  shines  with  the  gloss  of  novelty', 
let  us  beware  of  the  seducing  appeaijwe? /which  surround 
us' ;  and  recollect  what  o/fte^have  s^^^rd  from  the  i)0v.'er 
of  headstrong  desjrfi'.  If  we  ftllo..  i-v'^"^  ■-'■v^',  even  tnough 
it  i.>e  esteemed  rnnoce'if,  to  ae/,  1-^  ascendant', 

our  inv/ard  peace  will  be  impaii  i  a  .  .ij.u .  u  ciny',  v/hich  has 
the  t;iint  of  guilf,  take  early  }>o«scfisiipn  of  our  mind'  we 
m:.v  dili  '.'T!'o;n  i'i-t  nif)3r.~:'Vit'.  the  riiin  of  our  tranquillity^ 

:r  p^tssion',  which  generailj 
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alTords  lae  first  Diti'oduction  to  vico,\  TJie  ivivgular  grati- 
fications', into  which  it  occasionally  seduces  him',  ajipear  un- 
der the  form  of  venial  -weaknesses' ,  and  are  iuduij^ed',  in 
the  beginning',  with  scrupulousness'  and  reserve\  Lfuf ,  bv 
longer  }>ractice',  these  restraints  weaken',  and  the  powerM'i 
habit  grow^\  One  vice  l»rings  in  another  to  its  aid\  T>\ 
a  sort  of  watural  allinity',  tiiey  co.inecr  and  entw  ine  theiif 
selves  togethc'r' .  till  their  roots  comt  to  be  spread  nide'  and 
dee}»'over  all  the  soul\ 

SECTION  X. 

WHENCE  arises  the  misery  of  this  present  %\orid'?  It  i 
not  owing  to  our  cloudy  atmosphere',  our  changinji 
seasons',  and  inclement  skies'.  It  is  not  owing  to  the  debility 
of  our  bodies',  nor  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  goocts 
.of  fortune\  Amidst  rJl  disadvantages  oi'ikis  kind',  a  })ure\ 
3^Btcadfast%  and  enlightened  min.d',  possessed  of  strong  vir- 
tue', could  enjoy  itself  in  i)eace',  and  smile  nt  the  impotent 
assaults  of  fortune'  and  tlic  elements'.  It  is  witlun  oursclvts 
tiiat  misery  has  fixed  its  se,at\  Our  disordered  hearts',  our 
guilty  passions^  our  violent  prejutliees',  and  misplaced  de- 
sires', are  the  instruments  of  the  trouble  wliich  v/e  endure\ 
These  sharpen  the  darts  which  adversitj  would  otherwise 
point  in  vain  against  us\ 

"Wiiile  the  vain^  and  tlie  licentious',  are  revelling  in  tlje 
midst  of  extravagance^  and  riot',  hon-  little  do  they  think  of 
those  scenes  of  sore  distress'*  Vihicli  are  }-)assing  at  tliat  mo- 
ment throughout  the  v  orid' ;  multitudes  struggling  for  a  poor 
subsistence',  to  support  the  wife^  and  children'  vvhom  they 
l^jve',  and  who  look  up  to  them',  v.ith  eager  eyes',  for  tha't 
bread  vrhich  they  can  hardly  procure^ ;  nmltitudes  groaning 
under  sickness  in  desolate  cottages',  untentl^d'  and  unmourn- 
ed"" ;  man}^,  apparently  in  a  better  situation  of  life',  pining 
a;vay  in  secret  with  conct^^led  griefs' ;  families  wee];ing  over 
the  Dcloved/mn(/5  whom  they  have  lost',  or  in  r.li  the  bitter- 
ness of  anguish',  bidding  those  who  are  Just  cx|iiing  tlie  last 
adieu\  ,• '  ,  -  _ 

Never  adventure  on  too  near  an  a'pproach  to  ivhat  is  ciit" 
Familiarize  not  yourselves  with  it',  in  the  sliglicsl  instances', 
withoutyeaA  .  jListen  with  reverence  to  every  reprehension 
of  conscience',  aif^preserve  the  most  quick  and  accurate  sen- 
siljjlity  to  right'  ancl  ^vrong\  If  ever  your  moral  imjircssions 
begin  to  decay\  and  your  natuj-a1  abhorrence  of  guilt  to  les- 
sen', you  have  ground  to  dread  that  the  ruin  odnriue  is  fast 
approacliing\ 

lU- disappointments^  and  trials'  Uie  violence  of  our  pas 
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sions  is  lamed',  and  our  minds  are  formed  to  sobrielj'^  and 
rellecLioii\  In  the  varieties  of  life',  occasioned  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  Avorldly  fortun(/,»v/e  are  inured  to  liab'its  both  of 
the  active'  and  tlie  suffering  virtues'.  How  much  soever  we 
complain  of  the  vanity  of  tlie  world',  facts  j)lainly  sliow',  that 
if  its  vanitv  were /e55',  it  could  not  answer  the  puqiose  ol 
salutary  dtsci;  iline\  Unsatisfactory  as  it  is',  its  pleasures  are 
still  loo  apt  to  corrupt  our  hearts'.  How  fatal  then  must  Ihe 
cons("(jUences  have  been',  had  it  yielded  us  more  compldf. 
enJL)}  nient'  ?  If,  with  all  its  trour;les',  wc  are  in  danger  ol 
being  too  much  littached  to  it',  how  cntirdij  Avould  it  have 
fev^ducftd  our  affections',  if  no  Iroubles  had  been  mingled  witli 
its  pleasures^  ? 

In  seasons  of  distress'  or  difiiculty',  to  abandon  ourselves 
io  dejedion^  carries  no  mark  of  a  great  or  a  worthy  mind\ 
Instead  of  sinking  under  trouble',  and  declaring  "*  that  his 
soul  is  Av^ry  of  life',"  it  becomes  a  wise'  and  a  good  man', 
in  the  <nil  d;iy',  with  firmness',  to  maintain  his  post' ;  to  bear 
^ip  against  ^le  storm' ;  to  have  recourse  to  those  advantages 
which',  in  th^  v.orst  of  times',  are  always  left  to  integrity'  and 
virtue' :  and  never  to  give  up  the  hope  that  belter  days  ma} 
yet  arise'. 

How  many  young  j^ersons  have',  at  first',  set  oulin  the  world 
with  excellent  dispositions  of  heart';  generous',  charitable', 
and  humane' ;  kind  to  their  friends',  and  amiable  among  alt 
with  v^'hom  they  had  intercourse^!  And  yet',  hoAv  often  have 
Ave^eenali  thos'e  f;iir  appeara-ncP^,  uniinpj)ily  blasted  in  the 
j>rogress  of  life',  merely  through  the  influence  of  loose  and 
corrupting  pleasures^ :  and  those  very  persons',  who  promised 
once  to  be  blessings  to  the  v*orld',  sank  down',  in  the  ci\d\  to 
be  tlie  burden'  and  nuisance  of  society'. 

The  most  common  ])ropensity  of  mankind',  is',  to  store  fu- 
turity with  whatever  ii^4:fgrecablc  to  tliem' ;  especially  in  those 
periods  of  life',  when  im;iginatK)n  is  lively',  and  hope  is  ar- 
dent'. Looking  forward  to  the  year  nou  licginning^,  they  are 
ready  to  promise  themselves  much',  from  the  fcandationso, 
j)rosheniy  ivliich  they  hare  laid' ;  from  ihe  fnendshins^  and 
connexicns  whicli  they  have  secured' :  and  froiii  the  plans  o. 
conduct  which  they  have  formed'.  Alas' !  hoAv  d^xeitful  do 
all  these  drepin?  of  happiness  often  prove' !  AVhile  many  are 
h^iying  in  secret  to  then-  hearts',  "  To-morrow  shall  be  as  this 
day^,  and  more  abundantly',"  v/e  are  oltligcd',  in  i-eturn  to 
say  to  them' ;  "  Poast  not  yourselves  of  to-inorrouf ;  for  you 
know  not  what  a  day  may  bring  fortb'  I" 
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CHAP.  II. 

NARRATIVE*PIECES. 
SECTION  I. 

Ao  rank  or  possessions  can  make  tJieguilii;  mind  happy. 

BIONYSIUS',  the  tyrant  of  Sicily'^  was  far  from  hcins: 
happj-',  though  lie  possessed  great  riches',  arid  all  t: 
pleasurtis  which  \v ealth'  and  power]  could  procure\  D.-^in ; 
cles',  one  of  his  flatterers',  deceived  oy  those  specious  appcjir- 
ances  of  happiness',  took  occasion  to  compliment  him  on  the 
extent  of  his  power\  his  treasures',  ajid  royal  ma gniiicence"' : 
and  declared  that  no  monarch  had  ever  been  greater^  or  hap- 
piei''  than  Dionysius\ 

2  "  Hast  thou  a  mind',  Dc'imoclcs',"  says  the  king',  "  to 
iasie  this  happiness' ;  and  to  kno^',  by  experience',  whjitthe 
enjoyments  are',  of  which  thou  hast  so'high  an  idea'  ?"  Damo- 
cles', with  joy',  accepted  the  oner\  The  king  ordered  that  a 
royal  6an<7itd  should  he  prejiared',  and  a  gilded  sofa',  covered 
■vvith  rich  embroidery',  placed  for  his  favourite^.  Side-boards', 
l-oaded  'v^ith  gold^  and  silver  plate', of  immense  value',  \vere 
arranged  in  the  apartment^. 

3  Pages  of  extraordinary  beauty',  were  ordered  to  attend 
his  table',  and  to  ol)cy  his  commands  with  the  utmost  readi 
ness',  and  the  most  profound  submission\  Fragrant  oint- 
ments\  chaplets  of  flovveidBKnd  rich  perfumes',  were  added 
to  the  entertainment.^.  TTic  table  wr,s  loaded  with  the  most 
exquisite  delicacies  of  every  kind\  Damocles',  intoxicated 
with  pleasure',  fancied  hii-'iself  amongst  superior  being3\ 

4  l3ut  in  the  midst  of  all  this  happiness',  as  he  Ipy  indul- 
ging himself  in  state',  lie  sees  let  down  from  the  ceiling',  ex- 
j'vctly  over  his  head',  a  glittering  sivord',  hung  by  a  single 
hair\  The  sight  of  impending  destruction',  put  a  sneedy  end 
to  his  joy'  an(ireveHing\  The  iiomp  of  his  attendance^  the 
giitter'of  the  carved  plate\  and  the  delicacy  of  the  viands' 
Coase  to  afford  him  any  pleasure\ 

5  He  dreads  to  stretch  forth  his  hand  to  the  tablc^      i' 
tlirows  ofl'the  garlaild  of  rosas\    He  hastens  to  remove  from 
his  dangerous  situation' ,  and  earnestly  entreats  the  king  to 
if.store  liim  to  his  formeV  humble  condition',  having  no  Uesire 
to  enioy  any  longer  a  happiness  so  tcrrlble\ 

6  JBy  this  device',  Dlonysius  intimated  to  Damocles',  how 
miscraljle  lie  was  in  the  midst  of  all  his  treasures' ;  and  in 
possession  of  nil  the  honours^  and  enjoym-enfs"'  which  royalty 
could  bestow\  ni  ]:  Ro. 
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SECTION  II. 

Change  of  external  condition  is  often  adverse  to  virtue. 

IN  the  days  of  Joram',  king  of  Israel',  flourished  the  proph- 
et EUsha\  His  character  was  so  eminent^  and  liis  fame 
so  widely  spread',  that  Benhadad',  the  kin^  of  Syria',  tliough 
an  idolater',  sent  to  consult  him',  concerning  the  issue  of  a 
distemper  which  threatened  his  life\  The  messenger  em- 
plo^'ed  on  this  occasion',  was  Hazael',  who  appears  to  have 
h^Qn  one  of  the  pi-inces',  or  chief  men  of  the  Syrian  court\ 

2  Charged  with  rich  gifts  from  the  king',  he  presents  him- 
self before  tlie  ]>rouhef ,  and  accosts  him  in  terms  of  the 
liighest  respects  During  the  conference  which  they  held 
togethei-',  Elisha  fixed  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  the  countenance 
of  Hazael',  and  discerning',  by  a  prophetic  spirif ,  his  future 
tyranny''  and  cruelty^,  he  could  not  contain  himself  from 
bursting  into  a  flood  of  t<^gg,i,^Li^^ 

S  '\'Vnen  Hazael',  in  s^^nseV^f^uired  into  the  cause  of 
this  sudden  emotion',  the  prophet  plainly  informed  him  of  the 
crimes''  and  barbarities'  which  lie  foresaw  that  he  would  af- 
terwards conmiit\  The  soul  of  Hazael  abhorred',  at  this 
time',  the  thougliis  of  cruelty\  Uncorrwpted',  as  yet',  by 
ambition'  or  greatness',  his  indignation  rose  at  being  though*t 
capable  of  the  savage  actions  v.  hich  the  prophet  had  men- 
tioned'' ;  and',  with  much  ^varmth',  he  replies' :  **  But  iDhaP !  is 
thy  servant  a.dog%  that  he  sliould  do  this  great  thing'  ?" 

4  Elisha  makes  no  return',  but  to  point  out  a  remarkable 
change',  which  was  to  take  pkicei»-^his  condition^ ;  "Tite 
XiOrahath  shown  me'^that  thou  shalt  he  king  over  Syria\  " 
In  course  of  time',  all  that  had  been  predicted',  came  topass\ 
Hazael  ascended  the  throne',  and  ambition  took  possession  of 
his  heart''.  "  He  smote  the  children  of  Israel  in  all  their 
coasts^.  He  oppressed  them  during  all  the  days  b-f  king  Je- 
hoahaz' :  and',irom  what  is  left  on  record  of  his  actions',  he 
plainly  appears  Ik)  have  proved',  what  the  pi  ophet  foresaw 
him  to  be',  a  man  of  violence^  cruelty',  and  blood\ 

5  IijLthis  passage  ofhistory,  an  object  is  presented',  which 
deserves  our  s^irious  attcntion\  Wc  behold  a  man  who',  in 
one  state  of  life',^c»uld  not  look  upon  certain  crimes  without 
surprise'  and  horror^ ;  who  knew  so  little  of  himsfeif,  as  to 
believe  it  impossible  for  him  ever  to  be  concerned  in  com- 
mittmg  them^ ;  that  same  man',  by  a  change  of  condition' 
and  an  unguarded  state  of  mind',  transformed  in  all  his  sen 


timents" ;  and  as  he  rose  in  greatness;  rising  also  in  guilt' 
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till  at  last  he  completed  that  whole  character  of  initjuily, 
which  he  once  detested".  blaiiu 

SECTION  III. 

Hainan  ;  or,  the  iniserr/  of  pride. 

AHASUERUS',  who  is  supj)osed  to  he  the  jjrince  known 
among  the  Greek  historians  by  the  name  of  Arlaxerxes', 
had  advanced  to  the  chief  dignity' in  his  kinr,ioiii',  IJaman', 
an  Amaleklte'',  who  inherited  ail  tiie  ancient  enmity  of  his 
race",  to  tiie  Jeuisli  natiGn\  He  appears',  from  what  isr<,;- 
corded  of  him',  to  liave  been  a  very  v/icked  minister'. 
Raised  to  ^t'eatness  without  mcrif ,  he  employed  liis  power 
solelij  for  tne  gratification  o^  his  passions. 

2  As  the  honours  w  hich  he  possessed  ^vere  next  to  roval' 
iiis  pride  w  as  ever}'^  day  fed  with  that  servile  homage',  which 
is  ]>eculiar  to  Asiatic  co'urts^'  and  all  the  servants  of  tlie  king' 
prostrated  themselves  before  him\  In  the  midst  of  tiiis  gen 
eral  adulation',  one  i^erson  only  stooped  not  to  rlanian\ 

3  Thi3  was  Mordecai  the  JeWv  i^lio  ,  knowing  this  Ama 
/ekite  to  bo  an  enemy  to  the  peoj)le<)f  God',  and',  with  virtu 
ous  indignation',  despising  that  lusolence  of  prosperity  ^vith 
whicli  he  saw  him  lilted  u])',  "  bowed  not',  nor  did  him  rev- 
erence"." On  this  ajjpearance  of  disres]>ect  from  Mordecai', 
Haman  "was  full  of  wrath":  but  he  thought  5co?-«  to  lay 
hands  on  JMordeeai  alone"."  Personal  revenge',  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  him". 

4  So  violent  and  black  were  his  passions',  that  he  resolved 
to  exterminate  the  ^\  iiol;^  nation  to  which  Mordecoi  belonged" 
Abusing',  for  his  cruel  purpose',  the  favour  of  his  credulous 
sovereign',  he  obtaiiied  a  decree  to  be  sent  fonh',  thaf, 
against  a  certain  day',  all  the  Jews  throughout  tlie  Persiar. 
dominions',  should  be  put  to  the  sword". 

5  Mean^vhile',  confident  of  success",  iyjd  blind  to  approach- 
ing ruin',  he  continued  exulting  in  his  pros])erity".  Invited 
by  Ahasuerus  to  a  royal  banquet',  which  Esther  the  queen 
had  prepared',  "  htr  went  forth  ihcd  day  joyful',  and  v\  ith  a 
glad  heart"."  But  behold  how  slight  an  inc'idenf,  was  suffi- 
cient to  poison  his  joy"  I  As  he  went  forti/,  he  saw  Mordecai 
m  the  king's  gate" ;  and  observed',  that  he  still  refused  to  do 
him  homage".  "  fie  stood  not  up',  nor  was  moved  for  him' ;" 
although  he  well  knew*  the  formiclable  designs',  which  Haman 
was  preparing  to  execute". 

6  One  nrivate  man',  who  desj)ised  his  greatnessVand  dis^ 
dained  submission',  while  a  whole  kingdom  tremblM  before 
him';  one  spirit,  which  the  utmost  stretch  of  his  power 
oould  neither  subdue"  nor  humble',  blasted  his  triumphs^ 
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His  Avholi  soul  was  shaken  with  a  storm  of  passion\  Wrath\ 
pnde\  and  desire  of  revenge',  rose  into  fury\  With  difficul- 
ty he  restrained  himself  in  public^ ;  but  as  soon  as  he  came  to 
his  o>vn  house',  he  was  forced  to  disclose  the  agony  of  iiis 
mind\ 

7  He  gathered  together  his  friends^  and  family',  with  Ze- 
resh  his  wife\  "  He  told  them  of  the  glor^^  of  liis  richesv,  and 
the  multitude  of  his  children',  and  of  all  the  things  wherein 
the  ki'm  had  promoted  him^ ;  and  how  he  had  advanced  hhn 
above  the  princes'  and  servants  of  the  kingV  He  said',  more- 
over'. Yea',  Esthei  the  queen',  suffered  no  man  to  come  in 
with  the  king',  to  the  banquet  tliut  she  had  prepared',  but 
myself^ ;  ancf  to-morrow  also  am  I  invited  to  her  witli  the 
king\"  After  all  this  preamble',  \>  hat  is  the  conclusion^  ? 
'•  Yet  all  this  availeth  me  nothing',  so  long  as  I  see  Mordecai 
the  Jew',  sitting  at  the  kind's  ^ate\" 

8  The  sequel  of  Haman^s  history',  I  shall  not  now  pursue^ 
It  mi^ht  afford  matter  for  much  instruction',  by  the  conspic- 
uous justice  of  God  in  his  fall'  and  puni£hment\  But  con- 
templating only  the  singular  situation,  in  wnich  the  expres- 
sions just  qiioted  present  him\  and  the  violent  «ngitation  of  his 
mind  which  they  display',  the  following  reflections  naturally 
arise^ :  How  miserable  is  vice',  when  ove  guilty  passion  cre- 
ates so  much  torment !  how  unavailing  is  prosperity',  when', 
in  the  height  of  it;  a  sin^'le  disappoinlhient',  can  destroy  the 
relish  of  all  its  pleasiu-es^l  how  weak  is  human  nature',"which', 
in  the  absence  of  real'  is  thus  prone  to  form  to  itself  inui' 
ginary  woes^'  blair. 

SECTION  IV. 

Lady  Jane  Gray. 

THIS  excellent  personage',  was  descended  from  the  roy- 
al line  of  England  by  both  her  parents^.  She  was  care- 
fully educated  in  the  principles  of  the  reformation^ ;  and  her 
v.'isdom''  and  virtue',  rendered  her  a  shining  example  to  her 
sex\  But  it  was  her  lot  to  continue  onl>'  a  short  perii8f%on 
this  stage  of  being^ ;  for',  in  early  life',  she  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
the  wild  ambition  of  the  duke  of  Ncrthumberiand' ,  who 
promoted  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  son',  lord  Guilford 
i^udley'  ;  and  raised  her  to  the  throne  of  England',  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  rights  of  Mary'  and  Eiizabeth\ 

2  At  the  time  of  their  marriage/,  she  was  only  about  eigh 
teen  years  of  age^>  ana  her  husband  was  also  very  voung^:  a 
season  of  life  very  unequal  to  oppose  the  interestea  views  of 
artful  and  aspiring  men',  who',  instead  of  expositi^  tiiem  to 
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danger',  should  have  bceu  the  protectors  of  their  innocence' 
■a»id  youtii\ 

3  This  extraordinary  young  person',  besides  the'soUd  en- 
doTTments  of  piety^  and  virtue',  possessed  the  iirost  engaging 
disposition',  the  most  accomplished  parts^;  and  being  of 
aa  equal  age  with  king  Edward  VF.  she  had  received  all 
her  education  with  him',  and  seemed  even  to  possess  a  great- 
er fiicility  in  acquiring  every  part  of  manly  "and  classical  Htera- 
ture\ 

4  She  had  attained  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman^  and  Gi*cek 
language?/,  as  well  as  of  several  modem  tongues^ ;  had  passed 
m  ost  01  her  ^hne  in  an  application  to  learning;' ;  and  expressed 
n  great  indillerence  for  other  occupations^  and  amusements' 
usual  with  her  sex'  and  statiori\ 

5  Roger  Ascham',  tutor  to  tlie  lady  Elizabeth',  having^  at 
one  time  paid  her  a  visif ,  fr>und  her  employed  in  reading 
Plato',  while  the  rest  of  the  family  were  engaged  in  a  party 
df  hunting  in  the  park^ ;  and  upon  his  admiring  the  singularity 
of  her  choice',  she  told  him',  that  she  "  received  more  plea- 
sure from  that  author',  than  others  could  reap  from  ail  their 
sporf  and  gaietyV 

6  Her  hearf ,  replete  with  this  love  of  literature''  and  sen- 
ouy  studies',  and  with  tenderness  towards  her  husband',  who 
w  as  deserving  of  her  aifection',  had  never  opened  itself  to  the 
rlattering  allurements  of  ambition'';  and  tlie  information  of 
her  advancement  to  the  throne',  ivas  by  no  means  agreeable 
ta  her''  She  even  refused  to  accept  the  cro^vn^ ;  pleaded  the 
|)referable  right  of  the  two  princesses'';  expressed  her  dread 
of  the  consequences  attending  an  enterprise  so  dangerous', 
\M)tto  say  so  criminal' ;  and  desired  to  remain  in  that  private 
station  in  whicli  she  w  as  born^. 

7  Overcome  at  last  w"ith  the  enti'ealie3\  ratlier  than  rea- 
ftony,  of  her  father''  and  father-in-law',  and',  above  all',  of  her 
hnshund%  she  submitted  to  their  will',  and  was  prevailed  on 


to  relinquish  her  own  judgment\    But  her  elevation  was  of 
ery  short  continuance\      The  nation 


declared  for  queen 


Alai'y'' ;  and  the  lady  Jane',  after  wearing  tlie  vain  pageantry 
of  a  crown  during  ten  days',  retmnied  to  a  })nvate  life',  with 
much  more  satisfaction',  than  she  felt  when  royalty  was  tea 
(lered  ^o  her\ 

•3  Queen  JNIary',  Avho  appears  to  have  been  incapable  ot 
£j^nerosity^  or  clemenc^^,  aetermined  to  remove  every  per- 
son'', from  whom  the  least  danger  could  be  apprehended' 
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had  been  exposed',  rendered  no  umvelcome  ncAVS  to  her'' 

9  The  queen's  bigoted  zeal',  under  colour  of  tender  mtrcij 
to  the  prisoner's  souK,  induced  her  to  send  priests',  who 
molested  her  with  perpetual  disputation^ ;  and  even  a  reprieve 
of  three  days  was  granted  her',  in  hopes  that  she  would  be 
persuaded',  during  that  time',  to  paj^,  by  a  timely  conversion 
to  poperv',  some  regard  to  her  eternal  welfare\ 

10  La'dy  Jane  had  presence  t^^mind',  in  those  melancholy 
circimistances',  not  only  to  defend  her  religion  by  solid  argu- 
ments', but  also  to  write  a  letter  to  her  sister',  in  the  Greek 
language' ,  in  which',  besides  sending  her  a  copy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in'  that  tongue',  she  exhorted  her  to  mamtain',  in  every 
fortune',  a  like  steady  persevcrance\ 

11  On  the  day  of  her  execution',  her  husband',  lord  Guil- 
ford', desired  permission  to  see  her^ ;  but  she  refused  her  con- 
senf ,  and  sent  him  word',  that  the  teiidernf-RS  of  their  part- 
ing', would  overcome  the  fortitude  of  hollC' ;  and  would  too 
much  unbend  their  minds  from  that  constancy^,  which  their 
approaching,'  end  required  of  them\  Their  separation',  she 
said',  would  be  only  for  a  momenf ,  and  they  would  soon  re- 
join each  other  in  a  scene',  where  their  affections  would  be 
forever  united' ;  and  where  deaths  disappointmenr,  and  mis- 
fortune', could  no  longer  have  access  to  them',  or  disturb  their 
eternal  felicity\ 

12  It  had  been  intended  to  execute  the  lady  Jane^  and  lord 
Guilford'  together  on  the  same  scaJfold',  at  Tower  hill'" ;  but 
the  council',  dreading  the  compassion  of  the  people  for  their 
youth',  beaut3'^\  innocence^  and  noble  birth',  changed  their 
orders',  and  gave  directions  that  she  should  be  beheaded  with- 
in the  verge  of  the  Tow  er\ 

13  She  saw  her  husband  led  to  execution^ ;  and',  having 
given  him  from  the  window  some  token  of  her  remembrance  ^^_. 
she  waited  with  tranquillity  till  her  own  a])pointed  hour^^ 
should  bring  her  to  a  like  fate\  She  even  saw  his  headless 
body  carried  back  in  a  cart^ ;  and  found  herself  more  confirm- 
ed by  the  reports  which  she  heard  of  the  constancy  of  his 
end'',  than  shaken  by  so  tender'  and  melancholy  a  spectacle^ 

14  Sir  John  Gage',  constable  of  the  Tower',  when  he  led 
her  to  execution',  desired  her  to  bestow  on  him  some  small 

gresenf ,  which  he  might  keep  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  her"" 
he  gave  him  her  table-bock',  in  which  she  had  just  written 
tliree  sentences',  on  seeing  her  husband's  dead  body^;  one  in 
Grcek\  another  in  Latin' ,  ji  third  in  English\ 

15  The  purport  of  them  was',"  that  human  justice  was 
against  his  bod}f,  but  the  Divine  Mercy  ^^  ould  be  favourable 
t©  his  soul^ ;  and  that  iHier  fault  deserved  punishment',  lier 
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youth\  at  leasi^  and  her  iir.prudence',  were  wortlj}-  of  excuse^ ; 
and  that  God^and  posterity',  she  trusted',  would  show  her 
favour\"  On  the  scaftoM',  she  made  a  speech  to  tlie  by-stand- 
.  ers',  in  which  tlie  mildness  of  her  dis})osition',  led  her  to  take 
-the  blamp.  entirely  on  lierseir,  witiiout  uttering  one  complaint 
against  the  seventy  with  which  she  had  been  treated\ 

16  She  said',  that  hej-  offence  was",  not  t!)at  she  had  laid 
her  hand  tipon  the  crown',  but  tliat  she  had  not  rejected  it 
nith  sutBcieiit  constancy^;  tuat  she  had  less  erred 'through 
ambition',  than  through  reverence  tu  her  parents',  whom  she 
had  been  taught  to  respect'  and  obey^ :  tliat  she  willingly  re- 
ceived death',  as  the  only  satisfaction  which  she  could  now 
make  to  tlie  injuredlBtate"';  and  though  her  infringement  of 
tlie  laws  had  beei»  constrained',  she  would  show',  by  her  v(,l- 
untarj"  submission  to  theu'  sentence',  that  she  >\  as  desirous  to 
atone  for  that  disobedience',  into  which  too  much  filial  piety 
had  betrayed  her'':  tiiat  she  had  justly  deserved  this  punish 
menf,  for  being  made  the  instrurnenf,  tliough  the  unwilling 
instrumenf,  of  the  ambition  of  others' :  and  that  the  story  of 
her  life',  she  hoped',  might  at  least  be  useful',  by  proving  that 
innocence  excuses  not  great  misdeeds',  if  they  tend  any  way 
to  the  destruction  of  the  commonwealtli^. 

17  After  uttering  these  words',  she  caused  herself  to  be 
disrobed  by  her  women',  and  with  a  steadj-',  serene  counte- 
nance', submitted  herself  to  the  executioner\  hdme. 

SECTION  V. . 

Ortognd :  or ^  the  vanity  of  riches. 

AS  Ortogrul  of  Basra',  was  one  day  wandering  along  the 
streets  of  Bagdat',  musing  on  the  varieties  of  merclian- 
dise  which  the  shops  opened  to  nis  view'  ;  and  observing  the 
different  occupations  which  busied  the  multitude  on  every 
side',  he  was  awakened  from  the  tranquillity  of  meditation', 
by  a  crowd  that  obsiructed  his  pas«age\  He  raised  his  eyes', 
and  saw  the  chief  viziei-',  who',  having  returned  from  the  di- 
van ,  was  entering  bis  palace"*. 

2  Ortogrul  mingled  with  the  attendants\-^and  being  sup- 
posed to  have  some  petition  for  tlie  vizier',  was  permitted  to 
enter\  He  surveyed  the  spaciousness  of  the  apartments', 
admired  the  walls  himg  witli  golden  ta})eslry\  and  tlie  floors 
covered  with  silkeoi  carpets' ;  and  despised  the  simple  ne.'U- 
ness  of  his  own  little  habitation\ 

3  "  Surely',"  suid  he  to  himself,  "  this  palace  is  the  seat  of 
happiness' ;  where  pleasure  succeeds  to  pleasure',;  and  dis- 
content^ and  sorrow',  can  have  no  admission\  Whatever  na- 
ture lias  provided  for  the  deligbc  of  sense',is  here  spread  forth 
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to  be  enjoyed'.  What  can  mortals  hope^  or  imacine',  which 
thf*,  master  of  tliis  palace/,  has  not  obtained'  ?  The  dishes  of 
luxury',  cover  his  table' !  the  voice  cf  harmony';  lulls  him  in 
his  bowers' ;  he  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  groves  of  Java', 
and  sleeps  upon  the  down  of  the  cygnets  of  the  Ganges\ 

4  He  speaks',  and  his  mandate  is  obeyed' ;  he  wisJies',  and 
his  wish  is  gratified' ;  all',  whom  he  sees',  obey  him',  and  all', 
whom  he  hears',  (latter  him'.  How  difiTerenf ,  O  Ortogrul', 
is  thy  condition',  who  art  doomed  to  the  perpetual  torments 
of  unsatisfied  desire' ;  and  ivho  hast  no  amusement  in  thy 
power',  that  can  withhold  thee  from  thy  own  reflections' ! 

5  They  tell  thee  thnt  thou  ml  tvise^ ;  but  what  does  imsdom 
avail  with  77oyerf?/' ?  None  ivill  flatter  the^oo?^;  and  the  tciM 
have  very  little  power  of  flattenng  themselves'.  That  man  is 
surely  the  most  w^roLohed  of  the  sons  of  wretchedness',  who 
lives  Avithhis  own  faults'  and  follies'  always  before  him' ;  and 
who  has  none  to  reconcile  him  to  himself  by  praise'  and  vene- 
ration'. I  have  long  sought  contenf ,  and  have  not  found  it' ; 
I  will  from  this  moment  endeavour  to  be  rich'." 

6  Full  of  his  new  resolution',  ho  shut  himself  m  his  cham- 
ber for  six  montlih',  to  deliberate  how  lis  should  grow  rich' 
He  sometimes  purposed  to  offer  himself  as  a  counsellor  to  one 
of  the  kings  in  India' ;  and  at  others  resolved  to  uis;  for  dia- 
monds in  the  mines  of  Golconda'. 

7  One  day',  after  some  hours  passed  in  violent  fluctuation 
of  opinion'^  sleep  insensibly  seized  him  in  his  chair'.  He 
dreamed  that  he  was  ranging  a  descr^pouytry',  in  seardi  of 
some  one  that  might  tcachhim  to  grbw  rich';  and',  as  he  stood 
on  the  top  of  a  hill',  shaded  with  cypress',  in  doubt  Avhither 
to  direct  his  steps',  Jiis/«//ier  appeared  on  a  sudden  standing 
before  him'.  "  Ortogrul'","  said  the  old  man',  "  I  know  thy 
perplexity' ;  listen  to  thy  father' ;  turn  thine  eye  on  the  oppo- 
site mountain'." 

8  Ortogrul  looked',  and  saw  a  torrent  tumbling  down  the 
rocks',  roaring  v,rith  the  noise  of  thunder',  and  scattering  its 
foam  on  the  impending  woods'.  "  Now',"  said  his  father . 
*'  behold  the  valley  that  lies  between  the  hills'."  Ortogrul 
looked',  and  espied  a  little  well',  out  of  wliich  issued  a  small 
rivulet'.  "  Tell  me',  now',"  said  his  fother',  *'  dost  thou  wish 
for  sudden  affluence',  that  may  pour  upon  thee  like  the  moun- 
tain torrenf  ;  or. for  a  slo^^v  and  gradual  increase',  resembling 
tiie  rill  gliding  from  the  well'  ?" 

9  "  Let  me  be  quickly  rich',"  said  Ortogrul' ;  "  let  the  gol- 
den stream  be  quick'and  violent'."  "  Look  round  thee',"  said 
his  father',  "  once  again'."  Ortognil  looked',  and  perceived 
the  channel  of  the  torrent  dry'  and  dusty' ;  but  foHowing  the 
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rivulet  from  llie  well',  he  traced  it  to  a  ^vide  lake',  which  the 
supply',  slow  and  constant^,  kept  always  full\  He  awoke', 
and  determined  to  grow"  rich  by  silent  profif ,  and  persever- 
ing industry\ 

10  Having  sold  his  patrimony',  he  engaged  in  merchan- 
dise^ ;  and  in  twenty  years',  purchased  lands',  on  Avhich  he 
raised  a  house',  equal  in  sumptuousness  to  that  of  the  vizier^ ; 
to  this  mansion  he  invited  all  the  ministers  of  pleasure',  ex- 
pecting to  enjoy  all  the  felicity  which  he  had  imagined  rich-es 
able  to  afrord\  Leisure  soon  made  him  weary  of  himself', 
and  he  longed  to  be  persuaded  that  he  was  great'  and  hap- 
py\  He  Avas  courteous'  and  liberal^ :  he  gave  all  that  ap- 
proached him',  hopes  of  pleasing  him',  and  all  who  should 
vlease  him',  hopes  of  being  reivardeiP.  Every  art  of  praise', 
was  tried',  and  eveiy  source  of  adulatory  fiction',  was  ex- 
hausted\ 
- 1 1  Ortogrul  heard  his  flatterers  w^ithout  delight',  because 
he  found  Inmself  unable  to  believe  them\  His  own  lieart 
told  him  its  fiailties^ ;  his  own  understanding',  reproached 
him  with  his  iaults\  "  How  lon^,"  said  he',  with  a  deen 
sigh',  "  have  1  been  labouring  in  vam  to  amass  wealth',  which 
.'it  last  is  useless^ !  Let  no  man  hereafter  wish  to  be  rich\  who 
is  already  Uo  wist  to  be  flattered\"  dr.  JOII^'soN 

SECTION  VI. 

Tfie  Hill  of  Science. 

IN  that  season  of  HJe  yeai*',  when  the  serenity  of  the  sky', 
the  various  fruits  which  cover  the  ground',  the  discoloured 
foliage  of  the  trees',  and  all  the  sweet',  but  fading  graces  of 
inspiring  autumn',  open  the  mind  to  benevolence',  and  dis- 
pose it  tor  contemplation',  I  was  wandering  in  a  beautiful  and 
romantic  countr}^,  till  curiosity  began  to  give  way  to  weari- 
ness' ;  and  I  sat  down  on  the  fragment  of  a  rock  overgrown 
with  moss' ;  where  the  rustling  of  the  falling  leaves^  the  dash- 
ing of  waters^  and  the  hum  of  the  distant  city',  soothed  my 
mnid  into  a  most  perfect  tranquillity' ;  and  sleep  insensibly 
stole  upon  me',  as  I  wiis  indulging  the  agreeable  reveries' 
which  the  objects  around  me  naturally  inspired\ 

2  I  immediately  found  myself  in  a  vast  extended  plain',  in 
the  middle  of  which  arose  a  mountain',  higher  than  Iliad  be- 
fore any  conception  of\  It  was  covered  with  a  multitude  of 
people',  chiefly  youth',  many  of  whom  pressed  forward  with 
the  liveliest  expression  of  ardour  in  their  countenance',  though 
the  way  was',  m  many  places',  steep  and  difficult\ 

3  I  observed',  that  those',  who  had  just  begun  to  climb  the 
hill',  thought  themselves  not  far  from  tlie  top' ;  but  as  tliey 
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proceedecF,  new  hills  were  continually  rising  to  tlieir  vlew^  , 
and  the  smnmit  of  the  highest  they  could  before  discern', 
seemed  but  the  foot  of  anothei-',  till  the  mountain  at  length 
appeared  to  lose  itself  in  the  clouds\ 

4  As  I  was  gazing  on  these  things  with  astonishmenf ,  a 
friendly  instructer  suddenly  appeared^ :  "  The  mountain  be- 
fore thee',"  said  he', "  is  the  Hill  of  Science\  On  the  top',  is 
the  temple  of  Truth',  whose  head  is  above  the  clouds',  and  a 
veil  of  pure  lidit  covers  licr  face\  Observe  the  progress  of 
her  votaries^;  he  silent'  and  attentive\" 

5  After  I  had  noticed  a  variety  of  objects',  1  turned  my 
eye  towards  the  multitudes  w  ho  were  climbing  the  steep  as 
cent',  and  observed  amongst  them  a  youth  of  a  livelv  iook\  a 
piercing  eye',  and  something  fiery  and  irregular  in  all  his  mo- 
tions'. His  name  was  Geniu3\  He  darted  like  an  eagle  up 
the  mountain',  and  left  his  companions  gazing  after  him  with 
envy'  and  admiration^ ;  but  his  progress  was  unequar,  and 
interrupted  by  a  thousand  caprices'. 

6  When  Pleasure  warbled  in  the  valley',  he  mingled  m 
her  train\  When  Pride  beckoned  towards  the  precipice', 
he  ventured  to  tlie  tottering  edge\  He  delighted  in  devious' 
and  untried  paths',  and  made  so  many  excursions  from  the 
road',  that  his  feebler  companions  often  outstripped  him\  i 
observed  that  the  Muses  beheld  him  with  partiality' ;  but 
Truth  ofien  frowned',  and  turned  aside  her  face'. 

7  WhUe  Genius  was  thus  wasting  his  strength  in  eccentric 
flights',  I  saw  a  person  of  very  diiFerent  appearance',  named 
Application'.  He  crept  along  with  a  slovr  and  unremitting 
pace',  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  mountain',  patiently 
removing  every  stone  that  obstructed  his  waj-'^  till  he  saw- 
most  of  those  below^  him',  who  had  at  first  derided  his  slo^v' 
and  toilsome  progress'. 

8  Indeed',  there  were  few  who  ascended  the  hill  with 
equal'  and  uninterrupted  steadiness' ;  foi-',  besiues  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  way',  they  were  continually  solicitea  to  turn 
aside',  by  a  numerous  crow^l  of  Appetites',  Passions',  and 
Pleasures',  whose  importunity',  when  once  complied  with', 
they  became  less  and  less  able  to  resist' :  and  though  they  of- 
ten returned  to  the  path',  the  asperities  of  the  road  were 
more  severeljr  felt' ;  the  hill  appeared  more  steep'  and  rug 
ged' ;  the  fruits',  which  were  wholesome'  and  refreshing', 
seemed  harsh'  and  ill  tasted';  their  sight  grew  dim';  and 
tlieir  feet  tript  at  every  little  obstruction'. 

9  I  saw',  with  some  surprise',  that  the  Muses',  whose  bu- 
siness was  to  cheer'  and  encourage'  thooc  who  were  toiling 
ap  the  asccnf,  would  often  sin<5  m  the  bowers. of  Pleasure' 
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and  accompany  those  who  ■'Aere  enticed  away  at  the  call  of 
the  Passions'.  They  accompanied  them',  however',  but  a 
little  way^ ;  and  ahvays  forsook  them  when  they  lost  sight  of 
the  hill\  The  tyrants  then  doubled  their  chains  upon  the 
unhappy  captives' :  and  led  them  a^vaj',  without  resistance', 
to  the  cells  of  Ignorance',  or  the  mansions  of  Misery\ 

10  Amongst  the  innumerable  seducers',  who  were  endeav- 
ouring to  draw  away  the  votaries  of  Truth  from  the  path  of 
science',  there  was  o??e',  so  little  formidal)le  in  her  appear- 
ance\  and  so  gentle  and  languid  in  her  attempts',  that  I  should 
scarcely  have  t?-!:en  notice  of  her'^  but  for  the  numbers  slie 
had  imperceptibly  loaded  with  lier  chains\ 

11  Indolence',  (for  so  she  was  called',)  far  from  proceeding 
to  open  hostilities',  did  not  attempt  to  turn  their  feet  out  of 
the  path',  but  contented  herself  with  retarding  their  pro- 
gvess'" ;  and  the  piu'posc  she  could  not  force  them  to  aban- 
don', she  persuaded  them  to  delay\  Her  touch  had  a  pow- 
er like  that  of  the  torpedo',  which  withered  the  strength 
of  those  wiio  came  within  its  influence\  Her  unhanpy  cap- 
tives still  turned  their  faces  towards  the  temple',  ana  always 
hoped  to  arrive  there^ ;  but  the  ground  seemed  to  slide  from 
beneath  their  feet',  and  they  found  themselves  at  the  bottom', 
beiore  they  suspected  they  had  changed  their  place^. 

12  The  placid  serenity',  which  at  first  appeared  in  their 
countenance',  changed  oy  degrees  into  a  melanch.oly  lan- 
guor', which  w^as  tinged  with  deeper  and  deeper  gloom',  as 
tliey  glided  down  the  stream  of  Insignifjcance',  a  dark  and 
sluggish  watei*',  wjiich  is  curled  by  no  breeze',  and  enlivened 
by  no  murmur',  till  it  falls  into  a  dend  sea',  where  startled 
passengers  are  awakened  by  the  shock',  and  the  next  mo 
fficnt  buried  in  the  gulf  of  Oblivion\ 

13  Of  all  the  unhappy  deserters  from  the  paths  of  Science', 
none  seemed  less  able  to  return  than  the  followers  of  Indo- 
lence"^. The  captives  of  Appetite^  and  Pas?ion'  would  often 
seize  the  moment  when  their  tj'^rants  vrere  languid^  or  asleep' 
to  escape  from  their  enchantment^ ;  but  the  dominion  of  In- 
dolence', was  constant'  and  unremitted^ ;  and  seldom  resisted' 
till  resistance  was  in  vain\ 

14  After  contemplating  these  things',  I  turned  my  eyes  to 
wards  the  top  of  the  mountain',  where  the  air  was  always 
pure^  and  exhilarating',  the  path  shaded  Avith  laurels''  and  ev- 
ergreens', and  the  eliulgence  which  beamed  from  the  face  of 
Science',  s'jemed  to  shed  a  glory  round  her  votaries\  Hap- 
py', said  r,are  they  who  are  permitted  to  ascend  the  moun- 
tain^ !  But  while  I  was  pronouncing  tli  s  exclamation',  with 
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uncommon  ardoui-',  I  saw',  standing  beside  me',  a  form  of 
diviner  features',  and  a  more  benign  radiance\ 

1 5  "  Happier',"  said  she', "  are  they  whom  Virtue  conducts 
to  the  Mansions  of  Content\"  "  Wliaf ,"  said  I'^^.^.' does  Vir- 
tue then  reside  in  the  vaW  ?"  "  1  am  found',"  said  sne',  *Un  th^ 
vale',  and  I  illuminate  the  mountain^.  I  cheer  the  cpttage'l^ 
at  his  toil',  and  inspire  the  sage  at  his  meditation^.  \  mingle 
in  the  crowd  of  cities',  and  hless  the  hermit  in  his  cell''.  I 
have  a  temple  in  every  heart  that  owns  my  influence ,  and 
to  him  that  wishes  for  me',  I  am  already  present^.  Science 
may  raise  thee  to  eminence' ;  but  I  alone  can  guide  thee  to 
felicity^ '" 

16  While  Virtue  was  thus  speaking',  I  st'-etched  out  my 
arms  towards  hei-',  witha  vehemence  which  brake  my  slun- 
ber\  The  chill  dews  were  ftiUing  around  me',  and  the'shadt'S 
of  evening  stretched  over  the  landsc;i])e\  I  hastened  home- 
ward', and  resigned  the  night  to  silence' and  meditation^. 

AlKKIf 

SECTION  VII. 

The  journey  of  a  day ;  a  picture  of  human  life. 

O  BID  AH',  the  son  of  Ab"nsma',left  the  caravansera  ear- 
ly in  the  morning',  and  pursued  his  journey  through 
the  plains  of  Indostan\  He  wns  fresli'  and  vigorous  with 
rest^ ;  he  was  animated  with  hope  ;  he  was  ineiteB  hy  desire^ ; 
he  walked  swiftly  forward  over  the  vallics',  aiul'saw  the 
hills  gradually  rising  before  him\ 

2  As  he  passed  along',  his  'ears  were  delighted  with  the 
morning  song  of  the  bird  ofparadise-  .;  hewasfanned  by  the  last 
flutters  of  the  sinking  breeze',  and  sprinkled  witfi  dew  from 
groves  of  spices\  He  sometimes  contemplated  the  towering 
height  of  the  oak',  monarch  of  the  hills' ;  and  sometimes 
caught  the  gentle  fragrance  of  the  primrose',  eldest  daughter 
of  the  spring^ :  all  his  senses  were  gratified',  and  all  care  was 
banished  from  his  heart^. 

3  Thus  he  went  on',  till  the  sun  approached  his  meridian', 
and  the  increased  heat  preyed  upon  his  strength^ ;  he  then 
looked  round  about  bim  for  some  more  commodious  patl*'. 
He  saw',  on  his  ridit  hand',  a  grove  that  seemed  to  wave  its 
shades  as  a  sign  of  invitation^ ;  he  entered  it',  and  found  the 
coolness^  and  verdure'  irresistibly  p  easant^. 

4  He  did  nof ,  however',  forget  %vhither  he  was  travel- 
li\]g',  but  found  a  narrow  way',  bordered  with  flowers',  which 
appeared  to  have  the  same  direction  with  the  main  road"^ : 
and  was  pleased',  thaf ,  by  this  happy  experiment',  he  haa 
found  means  to  unite  pleasure^  with  business',  and  to  gain  the 
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y  He',  therefore',  still  continued  to  walk  for  a  time',  with- 
out tli_e  least  remission  of  his  ardour',  except  that  he  was 
sometimes  tempted  to  stop  by  the  music  of  the  birds',  which 
the  heat  had  assembled  in  the  shade' ;  and  sometimes  amused 
himself  with  })lucking  the  flowers  that  covered  the  banks  on 
eiich  side',  or  the  fruits  that  hung  upon  the  branches\ 

G  At  lasf,  the  j^reen  path  began  to  decline  from  its  fn-st 
tendency',  and  to  wind  among  hills'-  and  thickets',  cooled 
with  fountains',  and  murmuring  with  waterfcdls''.  Ilcrt; 
Obidah  paused  for  a  time',  and  began  to  consider  w  he'ther  it 
were  longer  safe  to  forsake  the  known  and  commor  track^ ; 
but  remembering  that  the  heat  was  noAV  in  its  greatest  vio- 
lence', and  tliat  tiie  plain  was  dusty"^  and  uneven',  he  resolved 
to  p  ursue  the  new  path',  w^hich  he  supposed  only  to  make  a 
few  meanders',  in  compliance  Avith  the -varieties  of  the  grciind', 
and  to  end  at  last  in  the  common  road\ 

7  Having  thus  calmed  his  solicitude',  he  renewed  his  pace', 
though  he  suspected  tliat  he  was  not  gaining  ground\  This 
uneasiness  of  his  mind',  inclined  him  to  laj'^  hold  on  every  ne^v 
object',  and  give  way  to  every  sensation  that  might  sooth'  or 
divert  him\  He  listened  to  every  echo^ ;  he  mounted  every 
hill  for  a  fresh  prospect' ;  lie  turned  aside  to  every  cascade' , 
and  pleased  himself  Avith  tracing  the  course  of  a  gentle  river 
that  rolled  among  the  trees',  and  watered  a  large  region  wiik 
innumerable  circumvolutions^. 

8  In  tliese  amusem  ents',  tiie  hours  passed  away  unaccount- 
ed'' ;  his  deviations  had  perplexed  his  memory',  and  he  knew 
not  towards  wliat  point  to  traver.  He  stood  pensive'  and 
confused',  afraid  to  go  forward',  lest  he  should  go  wrong',  yet 
conscious  that  the  time  of  loitering  was  noAv  past\  While  he 
was  thus  tortured  with  uncertaintj^,  the  sky  Avas  overspread 
with  clouds' ;  the  day  vanished  from  before  him' ;  and  a  sud- 
den tempest  gatiiered  round  his  head\ 

9  He  was  noAv  roused  by  his  danger',  to  a  quick  and  pain- 
ftd  remembrance  of  his  foliy^;  he  now  saAV  hoAv  happiness  is 
lost',  T\hen  ease  is  consulted^ ;  he  lamented  the  unmanly  im- 
patience that  prompted  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  grove' ;  and 
despised  the  petty  cariosity  that  led  Iiim  on  from  trifle'  to  tri- 
Ue\  While  he  was  thus  reflecting',  the  air  grcAV  blacker',  and 
a  clap  of  thunder  broke  his  meditation'. 

10  He  noAv  resolved  to  do  wiiat  yet  remained  in  his  poor- 
er', to  tread  back  the  ground  wliich  he  had  passed',  and  try 
to  find  some  issue  Avhere  the  wood  might  open  into  the  plain\ 
He  prostrated  himself  on  the  ground',  and  recommended  his 
life  to  the  Lord  of  Nature'.  He  rose  with  confidence  and 
tranquillity,  and  pressed  on  with  resolution'     The  beasts  of 
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the  de&crt  were  in  motion',  and  on  every  iiand  were  heard 
the  mingled  howls  ofrage'-and  fear',  and'rsvaoe''  and  exph^- 
ti:>n\  All  the  horrors  of  darkness^  and  solituoe',  'iiiircmdeu 
him^ :  the  w^inds  roared  in  the  Avoods' ,  and  the  torreut?.  tum- 
bled from  tiie  hiri3\ 

11  Thus  forlorn^  and  distressed',  he  wandered  thrcu?;h  the 
wild',  without  knowing  whither  he  was  goin,;^',  or  whetli^^i 
he  w^as  every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  safety',  or  to  d«-:- 
struction\  At  length',  not  fear',  but  labour',  began  to  over- 
come him^ ;  his  breath  grew  short',  and  his  knees  trembled' ; 
and  he  was  on  the  point  of  lying  doAvn  in  resignation  to  his 
fate',  when  he  beheld',  through  the  brambles',  the  glimmer  of 
a  taper'. 

12  He  advanced  towards  the  light' ;  and  finding  that  it  pro- 
ceeded from  the  cottage  of  a  hermit',  lie  called  humbly  at  the 
door',  and  obtained  admission'.  The  old  man  set  before  him 
such  provisions  as  he  had  collected  for  himself,  on  which 
Obidah  fed  with  eagerness'  and  gratitude'. 

13  When  the  repast  was  over',  "Tell  me',"  said  the  her- 
mit^, "  by  what  chance  tliou  hast  been  brought  hither'  ?  I  ha^-e 
been  now  twentj^  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  wilderness',  in 
which  I  never  saw  a  man  before'."  Obidah  then  related 
the  occurrences  of  his  journej^,  without  any  concealmenf  or 
palliation'. 

14  •*  SonV'said  the  hermit',  "  let  the  errors' and  follies', 
the  dangers'  and  escape  of  this  day',  sink  deep  into  thy  heart'. 
Remeniber',  my  son',  that  human  life  is  the  journey  o'f  a  day'. 
We  rise  in  the  morning  of  youth',  full  of  vigour*,  and  full  of 
expectation' ;  we  set  forward  with  spirif  and  hope',  with 
gaiety'  and  with  diligence',  and  travel  on  awhile  in  the  direct 
road  of  piety^,  towarcls  the  mansions  of  rest'. 

15  In  a  short  time',  we  remit  our  fervour',  and  endeavour 
to  find  some  mitigation  of  our  duty',  and  some  more  easy 
means  of  obtaining  the  same  end'.  We  then  relax  our  vig- 
our', and  resolve  no  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimaj^  at  a  dis- 
tance' :  but  rely  upon  our  own  ponstancj^,  and  venture  to 
approach  what  we  resolve  never  to  touch'.  We  thus  enter 
the  bowers  of  ease',  and  repose  in  the  shades  of  security'. 

16  Here  the  heart  softens',  and  vigilance  subsides' ;  we  sira 
then  Avilling  to  inquire  w;hether  another  advance  cannot  be 
made',  and  whether  ^vc  may  nof ,  at  least',  turn  our  eyes  upon 
the  gardens  of  pleasure'.  We  approach  them  with  scruple' 
and  hesitation' ;  we  enter  them',  but  enter  tnnorous  and 
trembling' ;  and  always  hope  to  pass  through  them  without 
losing  the  road  of  virtue',  wnich',  for  a  while',  we  keep  in  our 
sighf ,  and'to  which  we  purpose  to  return'.    But  tempta- 
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tion"^  succei'ds  temptation',  and  one  compliance',  prepares  us 
for  another^ ;  we  m  time  lose  the  iia})pines3  of  innocence',  and 
solace  our  disquiet  with  sensual  gratiiicaLions\ 

17  Bj/"  dej^rees',  we  let  fall  the  remembrance  of  onr  origin- 
al intention',  and  omit  the  only  adequate  object  of  rational  de- 
sire\  We  entangle  ourselves  in  business'',  immerge  ourselves 
ill  luxury\  and  rove  through  the  labyrinths  of  inconstancy' ; 
till  the  darkness  of  old  age',^  begins  to  invade  us',  and  disease^ 
and  anxiety',  obstruct  our  way\  We  tlien  look  back  upon 
our  lives  with  horroi*^,  Avith  sorrow',  with  repentance'^ ;  and 
wish  ,  but  too  often  vainly  wish',  that  we  had  not  forsaken  the 
ways  of  virtue\ 

IG  Happy  a '"^  they',  my  son',  who  shall  learn  from  ihy  ex- 
ample', not  to  despair^ ;  but  shall  remember',  thaf ,  though 
the  day  is  past\  and  their  strength  is  wasted',  there  yet  re- 
mains one  effort  to  be  made^ :  that  reformation  is  never  hope- 
less', nor  sincere  endeavours  ever  unassisted^ ;  that  the  wan- 
derer may  at  length  return,  after  all  his  errors' ;  and  that  he  who' 
implores 'strength'  and  courage'  from  above',  shall  find  danger^ 
and  difficult  J''  give  way  before  him\  Go  now',  my  son',  to 
thy  repose^;  commit  thyself  to  the  care  of  Omnipotence'  ; 
and  when  the  morning  calls  again  to  toil',  begin  anew  thy 
journey'  and  thy  lifeV  ra.  johxso>-. 


CHAP.  HI. 

DIDACTIC  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

The  importance  of  a  good  Education. 

I  CONSIDER  a  human  soul',  without  education',  like 
marble  in  the  quarry' :  w  hich  shows  none  of  its  itiherent 
beauties',  until  the  skill  of  the  polisher',  fetches  out  the  col- 
ours'',  makes  the  surlace  shine',  and  discovers  every  ornamen- 
tal cloud"',  spot\  and  vein',  that  runs  through  the  body  of  it\ 
Ediication',  after  the  same  manner',  when  it  works  upon  a 
noble  mind',  draws  out  to  vieAv  every  latent  virtue'  anu  per- 
fection', wliich',  without  such  helps',  are  never  able  to  make 
their  appearance'. 

2  If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to  change  tlie  allusion  so 
*oon  upon  him',  I  shall  make  use  of  the  same  instance  to  il- 
lustrate the  force  of  education',  which  Aristotle  has  brought 
to  explain  his  dbctrine  of  substantial  forms',  when  he  tells  us, 
that  a  statue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marl)le'  ;  and  that  tlie  art 
of  the  statuary  only  clears  away  the  superfluous  matter',  ancl 
removes  the  rubbish'.  The  figure  is  m  Uie  stone',  and  the 
ficulptor  only  finds  it'. 
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3  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble  ,  education  is  to 
a  human  soul^.  ^le  philosopher'',  the  sainf ,  or  the  hero^,  the 
wise\  the  ^ood\  or  tlie  great  man',  very  often  lies  hid  and 
concealed  in  a  plebei<in',  which  a  proper  education  might 
iiave  disinterred',  and  brought  to  llght\  1  am  therefore  much 
delighted  with  reading  the  accounts  of  savage  nations',  and 
witli  contemplating  those  virtues  which  are  wild'  and  uncul 
tivated^ :  to  see  courage  exerting  itself  in  fierceness^,  resolu- 
tion in  obstinacy^  wisdom  in  cunjiing',  patience  in  suUenness' 
and  despair\  ■ 

4  Men's  passions  operate  various!}'^,  and  appear  in  differ- 
ent kinds  of  actions'  according  as  they  are  more  or  less  recti- 
fied and  swayed  by  reason\  When  one  liears  of  negroes', 
who',  upon  tlie  death  Oi' their  masters',  or  upon  changing  their 
service',  hang  themselves  upon  the  next  tree',  as  it  sometimes 
hi^ppens  in  our  American  plantations',  Avho  can  forbear  ad- 
miring their  fidelity',  though  it  expresses  itself  in  so  dreadful 
a  manner""  ? 

5,  What  might  not  that  savage  greatness  of  soul',  which- 
appears  in  these  poor  ^vretches  on  many  occasions',  be  raised 
to',  were  it  rightly  cultivated\^  And  w^iiat  colour  ofexcuatj 
can  there  be',  for  the  contempt  w  ith  which  we  treat  this  part 
ufour  species' ,  that  we  should  not  put  them  upon  the  com- 
mon footing  of  humanity"" ;  that  we  should  only  set  an  insig- 
nificant fine  upon  the  man  who  murders  them^ ;  i^^y%  that 
we  should',  as  much  as  in  us  lies',  cut  them  off  from  the 
prospects  of  happiness  in  another  world',  as  well  as  in  this^ ; 
and  deny  them  that  which  w^e  look  upon  as  the  proper  meana 
for  attaining  it""  ? 

G  It  is  therefore  an  unspeakable  l)lessing',  to  be  born  in 
those  parts  of  the  \vorld',  where  wisdom^  and  knowledge' 
fiourisli^ ;  though',  it  must  be  coTifessed',  tliere  are'  even  in 
these  pai  ts',several  pooruninstructed  persons', "who  are  but  lit- 
tle above  the  inhabitants  of  those  notions',  of  which  I  have 
been  here  sneaking' ;  as  those  who  have  had  tlie  advantages 
of  a  more  liberal  education',  rise  above  one  another  by  sever- 
al different  degrees  of  perfection\ 

7  For',  to  return  to  our  statue,  in  the  block  of  marble',  Ave 
Bee  it  sometimes  only  begun  to  be  chipped',  sometimes  rough 
hewn',  and  but  just  sketched  into  a  human  figure'' ;  some- 
times',  we  see  the  man  appearing  distinctly'  in  aU  his  limbs' 
and  features^ ;  sometimes',  we  find  the  figure  wrought  up  to 
great  elegancy'' ;  but  seldom  meet  with  any  to  which  the  hand 
of  a  Phidias^  or  a  Praxiteles'  could  not  give  several  nice 
♦ouches'  and  finishings\  ad  r;  s  ow 
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SECTION  IT. 

On  O nihil, df., 

THK}iE  if.  r.ot  a  moi-e  pleasing  exercise  of  the  mmrt', 
twrrn j^,'aiihide\  Ir.  is  ficcompanied  -with  so  groat  in- 
ward saiisfactioPx'.  that  the  duty  is  sufficiently  rewarded  by 
the  p^rformance\  It  is  iKjf,  !ike  the  jiractice  of  many  otiieV 
virtues,  ditjicu't'^  and  painful",  but  attended  with  so  mucli 
pleasure",  that  were  there  no  positive  command  which  en- 
oinedit',  narary  vecompeiiSe  kid  up  for  it  hereafter',  di  gen- 
erous mmd  would  indulge  in  if,  for  the  natural  gratification 
which  it  afrords\ 

2  If  gratitude  is  due  from  man^  to  man',  how  much  more 
from  man'  to  his  Maker,'' :  The  Supreme  Being',  docs  not  on 
\y  confer  upon  ns  those  bounties  which  procei^d  more  imme 
aiately  from  his  own  hand',  but  even  those  beneiits  which 
arc  conveyed  to  us  by  o!hcrs\  Every  blessing  we  enjo}-',  by 
wliat  means  soever  it  may  he  conferred  upon  us',  is  the  gift  of 
Him  who  is  the  great  Author  of  good',  and  the  Father  ot 
mercies\  ^ 

3  If  gratitude',  when  exerted  towards  one  another',  nat- 
urally produces  avery  pleasing  sensation  in  the  mind  of  agrate- 
ful  man',  it  exnlts  the  soul  into  rapture',  w^hen  it  is  employed 
on  tiiis  great  object  of  gratitude^ ;  on  tJiis  beneficent  Being', 
who  has  given  us  every  thing  wq  a  [ready  possess',  and  from 
whom  wt:  expect  every  thing  we  yd  hope  for\  addison. 

SECTION  III. 
On  Forgiveness. 

THE  most  plain  and  natural  sentiments  of  cquit;^-',  concur 
with  divine  authority',  to  enforce  the  duty  of  forgivc- 
iess\  Let  iiim  who  has  nevei-',  in  his  life',  done  wrong',  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  remaining  inexorable\  But  let  such 
iv>  are  conscious  of  frailties^  and  crimes',  consider  forgiveness 
as  a  debt  which  they  owe  to  others'.  Common  failings;  are 
the  strongest  lesson  of  mutual  forbearance\  AVere  this  vir- 
tue unkn-^^vn  among  men',  order'  and  comfort^  pcace^  and 
re])ose',  would  be  strangeis  to  human  life\ 

2  Injuries  retaliated  according  to  the  exorbitant  measure 
which  passion  prescribes',  would  excite  resentment  in  returii' 
The  injured  person',  would  become  the  Injurer' ;  and  thus 
\vrongs\  retaiiations\  and  fresh  injuries',  Avould  circulate  in 
endless  succession',  till  the  world  was  rendered  a  field  of  b!ood\ 

3  Of  all  the  passions  ^vhich  invade  the  human  breasf,  re- 
venge is  the  most  direful'.  When  allowed  to  reign  with  full 
dominion',  it  is  more  than  suflicient  to  poison  the  few  pleas- 
ures Avhicli  remain  to  man  in  his  present  state\     How  much 
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soever  a  person  may  suffer  from  injustice',  he  is  always  in 
hazard  ot  suffering  more  from  the  prosecution  of  revenge 
The  violence  of  an  enemy',  carniot  inflict  wiiat  is  equal  to  the 
torment  he  creates  to  himself,  by  means  of  the  fierce''  ana 
desperate  passions',  ^vjlieh  he  allows  to  rage  in  his  soul\ 

4  Those  evil  spirits  that  inhal)it  the  regions  of  miseiV,  are 
represented  as  deligiiting  in  revenge'  and  cruelty\  But  all 
that  is  great^  and  good  in  the  universe',  is  on  the  side  of  clem- 
ency' and  mercy\  The  almighty  Ruler  of  the  world',  though 
for  ages  offended  by  the  unrighteousness',  and  insulted  by  tne 
impiety  of  men',  is  "  long-suffering'  and  slow  to  anger\" 

5  His  Son',  when  he  appeared  in  our  nature',  exhibited', 
both  in  his  iife^  and  his  death',  th-i  most  illustrious  example 
of  forgiveness',  which  the  Avorld  ever  beheld\  If  we  look 
into  the  history  of  mankind',  we  shall  lind  thaf ,  in  every  age', 
they  who  have  bi^en  respected  as  worthy^  or  admired  as 
great',  liave  been  distinguished  for  this  virtue''. 

G  Revenge  dwells  in  Tittle  minds\  A  noble^  and  magnan- 
imous  spirit',  is  always  superior  to  it^.  It  suffers  not',  from  the 
Injuries  of  men',  those  severe  shocks  which  others  feel''.  Col- 
lected wiiiiin  itself,  it  stands  unmoved  by  their  impotent  as- 
saults'' ;  and  Avith  generous  pify\  rather  than  with  anger^, 
looks  down  on  their  uuAvorthy  conduct\  It  has  been  truly 
said',  that  the  greatest  man  on'earth',  can  no  sooner  commit  an 
injurj'^,  than  a  good  man',  can  make  himselfg-reafe;-',  by  for- 
giving it\  BLAIR. 

SECTION  IV. 

Motives  to  the  practice  of  gentleness. 

TO  promote  the  virtue  of  gentleness',  we  ought  to  view 
our  character  with  an  impartial  eye^ ;  and  to  learn',  from 
our  own  failinjjs',  to  give  that  indul'^ence  which  in  our  funi 
we  claim\  It  is  pride  which  fills  the  world  Avith  so  much 
harshness'  and  severity\  In  the  fulness  of  self-estimation', 
we  forget  what  Ave  are\  We  claim  attentions  to  Avhich  Ave 
are  not  entitled\  We  are  rigorous  to  offences',  as  if  Ave  had 
never  offended^ ;  unfeeling  to  distrsss',  as  if  Ave  kncAV  not  Avhat 
it  Avas  to  suffer\  From  tliose  airy  regions  of  pride"  and  folly, 
et  us  descend  to  our  proper  level\ 

2  Let  us  survey  the  natural  equality  on  which  Providence 
las  ])laced  man"  Avith  man',  and  relloct  on  the  itilii-mities  com- 
non  to  all\  If  the  reilection  on  natural  equality"  and  mutii- 
il  offences',  be  insullicient  to  prompt  humanity'  let  us  at  hast 
emembcr^'iiat  we  -tre  in  the  sighi  of  our  Creator\  Have  Ave 
^one  of  that  forbearance  to  give  one  another',  Avhich  Ave  all  so 
aarrestly  entreat  fi-om  heaven'  ?  Can  Ave  look  for  clemency" 
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or  gentleness  fiom  our  Judge',  %v{ien  we  are  so  backward  to 
show  it  to  our  own  brethren'? 

S  Let  U3  also  accustom  ourselves  to  reflect  on  the  small  mo- 
ment of  those  thinp',  which  arc  the  usual  nicentives  to  vio- 
li/nce'  and  coatentron\  In  the  ruiiicd'  and  angry  liour',  we 
ie  w  c^'^ery  appearance  through  a  false  medium'.  The  most 
inconsiderable  point  of  hiterest\  or  honour',  swells  into  a  nio- 
nientou".  object  ^ ;  and  th-c  slightest  attack',  seems  to  threaten 
immediate  Vuin\ 

4  But  after  passion^  or  pride',  has  subsided',  we  look  around 
in  vain  for  t'ne  mighty  mischiefs  we  dreaded\  The  Adn-ic' 
which  our  disturbed  ijnagination  had  reared',  totally  dis;ip- 
pear3\  But  though  the  cause  C'f  contention  has  dwindled 
away',  its  consequences  remain'.  We  liave  alienated  a  frii^nd' , 
we  have  ini])ittered  an  enemy\  we  liave  sown  the  seeds  of 
future  suspicion',  malevolence',  or  disgust\ 

5  Let  us  suspend  our  violence  for  a  momenf ,  when  causes 
of  discord  occur'.  Let  us  anticipate  tint  period  of  toohiess', 
wliich',  of  itself,  will  soon  ai-rive'.  Let  us  reflect  liow  Utile 
ive  have  any  prospect  of  gaining  by  fierce  contention',  but 
how  much  of  the  true  happiness  of  li  fe',  \s  e  are  certain  of  throw- - 
ing  away\  Easily',  imd  from  the  smallest  cliink',  the  bitter 
waters  of  strife  are  let  forth^ ;  but  their  course  cannot  be  fore- 
seen' ;  and  ke  seldom  fails  of  sufiering  most  from  their  poi- 
sonous eflect',  who  first  allows  them  to  flow\  blair 

SECTION  Y. 

A  susjdcious  temper  the  source  ofviisci-y  to  its  possessor. 

AS  a  su.s})icious  spirif ,  is  the  source  of  m.'ny  crimes'-  and 
calamities  in  the  w^orld',  so  it  isthespringof  certainmisery 
to  the  person  who  indulges  it\  His  friends  Avili  be  fe^v'  ,  and 
siiiall  Avill  be  his  comfort  in  those  whom  he  possesses\  Be- 
lieving others  to  be  his  enemies',  he  will  of  course  make  them 
such\  Let  liis  caution  be  ever  so  greaf,  the  asperity  of  Ids 
thoughts  will  often  break  out  in  his  behaviour' ,  and  in  re- 
lavii  for  suspecting'  and  hating',  he  will  incur  suspicion'  and 
hatred'. 

2  Besides  the  er/enir//  c'\iis  which  he  draws  u^ion  himseif, 
arising  from  alienated  friendship',  broken  conlidence\  and 
open  enmity',  the  suspicious  temt)er  itself  is  one  of  the  worst 
evils  wiiich  anj'^  man  can  suffer^.  If  "  in  all  fear  there  is  tor- 
ment," how  miserable  must  be  his  state',  who',  by  living  in 
perpetual  jccZous/,  lives  in  pernetuah/reat/'.' 

3  Lof^kingupon  himselt  to  be  surrounded  with  spies',  ene- 
mies', and  designing  men',  he  is  a  stranger  to  reliance'  and 
trust'.    He  knows  not  to  whom  to  open  lumself.   He  dresses 
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his  countenance  in  forced  smiles',  wliilc  his  iieart  thrnis 
\vithin  from  apprehensions  of  secret  treachery\  Hence  fret- 
fulness',  and  ill  humoiir\  disgust  at  the  world'',  and  all  the 
painful  sensations  of  an  irritated'and  imbittered  mirrcf*. 

4  So  numerous^  and  greaf  are  the  evils  arising  from  a  sus- 
picious disj)osition',  that',  of  the  two  extremes',  it  is  more  eli- 
gible to  expose  ourselves  to  occasional  disadvantage  from 
thinking  too  ivell  of  others',  than  to  suffer  continual  misery  by 
thinking  always  ill  of  them\  It  is  better  to  be  sometimes 
t;n;)05m  up on^  than  never  to  trust'.  Safety  is  purchased  at 
too  dear  a  rat€\  when',  in  order  to  socui-e  it',  v.  e  are  obliged 
to  be  always  clad  in  armour',  and  to  live  in  ]?erpetual  iiostiiity 
with  our  fellows^. 

5  This  is',  for  the  sake  of  living',  to  deprive  ourselves  of  tlie 
comfort  of  life\  The  man  o^  candour' y  enjoys  his  situation', 
^vhatever  it  is',  with  cheerfulness'  and  ])eace\  Prudence  di- 
rects his  intercourse  with  the  world' ,  and  no  black  suspicions 
haunt  his  hours  of  rcst\  Accustomed  to  view  the  characters 
of  his  no.iffhbours  in  the  most  favourable  light^,  he  is  like  one 
who  dwells  amidst  those  beautiful  scenes  of  nature',  on  which 
the  eye  rests  with  pleasure  . 

6  Whereas  the  susjncious  man',  having  his  imagination  fill- 
ed with  all  the  shocking  forms  of  human  falsehood^  deceit", 
and  treachery^,  resembles  tho  traveller  in  the  wilderness',  who 
discerns  no  objects  around  him  but  such  as  are  either  dreary' 
OT  terrible'^ ;  caverns  thatyawn\  serpents  tliat  hiss',  and  beasts 
of  prey  that  howl\  blair. 

SECTION  VI. 

Comforts  of  Religion. 
HEjIE  are  raan}^  who  have  passed  the  age  of  youth'  and 
beauty^ ;  who  have  resigned  the  pleasures  of  that  smi- 
ling season^ ;  who  begin  to  decline  into  the  vale  of  years',  im- 
])aire,d  in  their  healtii\  depressed  in  their  fortunes^  stript  of 
their  friends\  their  children',  and  perhaps  still  more  tender 
connexions''.  \V  hat  resource  can  this  Avorld  afford  thei::!'^  ?  It 
])rcsea{s  a  dark  and  dreai-y  waste',  through  which  there  does 
not  issue  a  single  ray  ofcomfort\ 

2  Every  delusive  prospect  of  ambition' is  now  at  an  end*", 
long  experience  of  mankind',  an  experience  very  different 
from  what  the  open  and  generous  soul  of  youth  had  fondly 
dreamt  of,  has  rendered  the  hL-artalmost  inaccessible  to  new 
friendsh!ps\  The  principal  sources  of  activity',  are  takeis 
away',  when  those  for  whom  we  labour',  ai-e  cut  off  from  us^ ; 
those  who  animated\and  who  sweetened',  all  the  toils  of  iife\ 

3  \Vhere  then  can  the  soul  find  refuge',  but  in  the  bosom 
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of  Religion^  ?  There  she  is  admitted  to  those  prospects  of 
Providence^  and  futurity',  ■which  alone  can  warm  and  fill  the 
hcart\  I  st»eak  hereof  such  as  retain  the  feelings  of  hu- 
manity^ ;  i^iiom  misfortunes  have  softened',  and  peniapsren 
dered  more  delic:itely  sensible^ ;  not  of  such  as  possess  that 
stupid  insensibility,  which  some  are  pleased  to  dignify  -vvitk 
the  name  of  Philosophy'. 

4  It  might  therefore  be  expected',  that  those  philosophers', 
who  think  they  stand  in  no  need  the77isch'es  of  the  assistance 
of  religion  to  support  their  virtue',  and  who  never  feel  the 
want  of  its  cons'ohttions',  would  yet  have  the  humanity  to 
consider  the  very  difftrenl  situation  of  the  rest  of  mankind'; 
and  not  endeavo'ur  to  deprive  them  of  w]i<it  habif,  at  least\\{ 
they  will  not  allow  it  to  be  nature',  has  made  necessary  to 
their  morals',  and  to  their  happ4ne^s\ 

5  It  might  be  expected',  that  humanity  would  prevent 
them  from  breaking  into  the  last  retreat  of  the  unfortunate', 
who  can  no  longer  be  objects  of  their  envy^  or  resentment'  , 
and  tearing  from  them  their  only  remaining  comfort\  The 
attempt  to  ridicule  religion  may  be  agreeal)Ie  to  soma',  by 
relieving  them  from  restraint  upon  their  })le;\sures^ ;  and  may 
render  others  very  miserable',  by  making  them  doul)t  those 
truths',  in  which  they  were  most  deej>ly  interested- ;  but  it  can 
convey  real  good^  and  happiness'  to  no  one  individual\ 

GREGORY 

SECTION  VII. 

Diffidence  of  our  abHiiies,  a  mark  of  ivisdom. 

IT  is  a  sure  indication  of  good  sense',  to  be  diffident  of  it'. 
Vv'^e  then',  and  not  till  then',  are  {^rowing  ivisc^  when  wc 
begin  to  discern  ho^v  weak  and  unimse  we  are^.  An  absolute 
ptrfectioji  of  understanding',  is  impossible^ :  he  makes  the 
nearest  approaches  to  it',  who  has  the  sense  to  dircern^and 
the  humility  to  acknowledge',  its  imperfections^. 

£  Modesty  always  sits  gracefully  upon  j^outh^ ;  it  covers  a 
multitude  of  faults',  and  doubles  the  lustre  of  every  virtue 
which  it  seems  to  hide^ :  the  perfections  of  men  1)eing  like 
those  flowers  which  a})pear  more  beautiful',  -when  their  leaves 
are  a  little  contracted  and  folded  up',  than  Avhcn  they  arc  full 
blown',  and  display  themselves',  without  any  reserve',  to  the 

V'PW^. 

S  We  are  some  of  us  very  fond  of  knowledge',  and  apt  to 
value  ourselves  upon  any  proficiency  in  the  sciences'' :  one  sci- 
ence', however',  there  is',  Avortli  moVe  than  all  the  rcst^ ;  and 
that  is',  the  science  of  living;  well^;  This  sludl  remain',  when 
"  tongues  shall  cease',"  and  "  knowledge  shall  vanish  away\" 
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4  As  to  new  notions\andneAV  doctriaos',  ofwliich  this  age 
Is  very  fruitful%  the  time  will  coinC,  when  we  shall  have  no 
pleasure  m  them^:  nay',  the  time  shall  come',  when  theysli'all 
be  exploded^  and  would  have  been  forirotien\  if  th.eyhad  not 
been  pn-served  in  tiiose  excellent  books',  whicli  contain  ft,q.on- 
ftitation  of  them' ;  like  insects  preserved  for  ages  in  ambeif 
which  otherwise  would  soon  have  returned  to  the  commoh 
mass  of  things\ 

5  But  a  firm  belief  of  ChristianitvV  and  a  practice  suitable 
to  if,  will  sijpport  and  invigorate  the  mind  to  the  lasr  ;  and 
1  uost  of  air ,  at  Lasi\  at  that  important  hour',  which  must  decide 
our  hopes'  and  apprehensions':  and  the  wisdom',  which', 
like  cm-  Savioui-',  <:ometh  from  above',  will',  through  his 
merits',  bring  us  tliither\  All  our  olher  studies'  and  pursuits', 
however  different',  ought  to  be  subservient  to',  and  centre  in'\ 
this  grand  poinf ,  the  nursuit  of  eternal  happiness',  by  being 
good  in  ourselves^  and  useful  to  the  world'.  seed. 

SECTION  VIII. 

On  Die  impoiiance  of  order-  in  the  dislrihuiion  of  our  time. 
rjniME',  we  ought  to  consider  as  a  sacred  trusi\  committed 
JL  to  us  by  God',  of  which  we  are  now  the  depositaries',  and 
are  to  render  an  acc(mnt  at  the  last'.  'Y\\Ai  portion  of  it  whicJi 
he  has  allotted  to  us',  is  intended  partly  for  the  concerns  o« 
<7ws  world',  partly  for  those  of  the  nexP.  Let  each  of  thesq 
occupy',  in  the  'distribution  of  our  time',  that  space  which 
properly  belongs  to  it'. 

£  Let  not  the  hours  of  hospitality'  and  pleasure,'  interfere 
w^ith  the  disciiarge  of  our  necessary  affairs' ;  and  let  not  what 
we  call  necessanj  affairs',  encroach  upon  the  time  which  is  due 
to  devotion'.  To  evcr]^  thing  there  is  a  season'',  and  a  time 
for  every  purpose  under  the  heaven'.  If  we  delay  till  to- 
morrow  ^vhat  ought  to  be  done  io-dai/,  we  overcharge  the 
morrow  witli  a  burd.'ni  which  belongs  not  to  it'.  We  load  the 
wheels  of  time',  and  prevent  them  from  carrying  us  along 
smoothly'. 

,'3  He  who  every  morning  plans  the  transactions  of  the  day', 
and  follo\vs  out  that  plan',  carries  on  a  thread  which  wiH  guide 
him  through  the  labyrintli  o^"  the  most  busy  life'.  The  or- 
derly arranTOment  of  his  time',  is  like  a  ra}^  of  light',  whi<',h 
darts  itself  tlirough  all  his  affairs'.  Buf ,  where  no  plan  is  laid', 
where  the  disposal  of  time  is  surrendered  merely  to  the  chance 
4)f  incidents',  all  things  lie  huddled  together' in  one  chaos', 
which  admits  neither  of  distribution' nor  review'. 

4  The  first  recjuisite  for  introducing  ord(ii'  into  the  manage- 
ment of  time',  is',  to  be  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  its 
E2  ^  (Hi)*' 
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value.  Let  us  consider  well  iiow  much  dtpends  upon  if,  and 
\\o\wfast  it  Ilie3_away\  The  bulk  of  men  arc  i.i  iiotiiing  more 
Ciipricious'  and  inconsistent',  than  in  their  appreciation  of  lime''. 
When  they  think  of  if,  as  the  measure  of  tiieir  continuance 
on  earth',  they  highly  prize  if,  and  Avith  the  greatest  anxiety 
seek  to  lengthen  it  ouf .     - 

5  But  vvhen  they  view  it  in  separate  parcels',  tliey  appear 
to  hold  it  in  contempt',  and  squander  it  with  inconsioerate 
profusion\  While  they  complain  that.  life  is  ?horf ,  they  are 
often  wishing  its  dilferent  periods  at  an  end\  Covetous  of 
every  other  possession',  of  time  only  thej  are  prodigal\  They 
allow  every  idle  man  to  be  master  of  this  pro]>ert}-'^,  and  makfl 
every  frivolous  occupation  welcome  that  can  helj)  them  to 
consume  it\ 

6  Among  those  who  are  so  careless  of  time',  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  order  should  be  observed  in  its  distribution'. 
But',  by  this  fatal  neglecf,  how  many  mjiterials  of  severe  and 
lasting  rcgref ,  are  they  laying  up  in  store  for  themselvea'^  I 
The  time  which  they  suffer  to  pass  away  in  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion', bitter  repentance  sects  afterwards  in  vain  to  recall'. 
What  was  omitted  to  be  done  at  its  proper  moment'^  arises  to 
bo  the  torment  of  some  future  season'. 

7  Manhood  is  disgraced  by  the  consequences  of  neglected 
youth\  Old  age',  oppressed  by  cares  that  belonged  to  a  for- 
mer period',  labours  under  a  burden  not  its  own\  At  the 
close  of  life',  the  dying  man  beholds  Avith  apguish  that  his 
days  are  finishing',  wlien  his  prepa-Ation  for  eternity  is  hardly 
commenced'.  Such  are  the  effects  of  a  disorderly  Avaste  of 
time',  through  not  attending  to  its  value'.  Everi/  thing  in  the 
life  of  such  persons',  is  mis{)laced\  Nothing  is  performed 
aright',  from  not  being  performed  in  due  season'. 

o  But  he  v-ho  is  orderly  in  the  distribution  of  his  time' 
takes  the  proper  method  of  escaping  those  manifold  evils^ 
He  is  justly  s;iid  to  redeem  the  tane'.  By  projicr  manage- 
ment', he  p/'u^o/j£f5  it'.  He  lives  wiuc/i  in  little  space' ',  7ncre 
in  afeio  years',  t1ian  others  do  in  viany\  He  can  live  to  God"' 
and  his  own  ooul',  and',  at  l,ie  same  time',  attend  to  all  the 
the  Uwful  interests  of  tiic  jiresent  world'.  He  looks  back  on 
the  pasf ,  and  jjrovides  for  the  iuture'. 

9  He  catches'  and  arrests'  the  houi's  as  they  fly'.  They 
arc  marked  down  for  useful  })urposes',  and  their  memonj  re- 
mains'. W  hereiis  1  hose  hours  fleet  by  the  man  of  confusion', 
like  a  shadow'.  His  days'  aiid  3'ears*',  are  either  blanks',  of 
which  he  his  no  remembrance',  or  tiiey  are  lilled  u])  with  so 
confused  imd  irregular  a  succession  of  unluiished  transactions', 
that  tiiough  he  remembers  he  has  been  bust/ ,  yet  he  can 
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give  no  account  of  the  business  Avhich  has  employed  hhn^ 

SLAIR 

SECTION  IX. 

The  dignity  ofvlrlite  amidst  coirupt  examples. 
rj ^rlE  most  excellent"'  and  honourable'  character  which  can 
X  adorn  a  man'  and  a  Chrisliaa",  is  acquired  by  resisting  the 
torrent  of  vice%  and  adhcrin-^  to  the  cause  of  bod'  and  vir- 
tue' against  a  corrupted  multitude"".  It  will  be  found  to  hold  in 
general',  that  thfV,  who',  in  any  of  the  great  lines  ofhfe', 
have  distinguished  thcmaclvcs  for  thinking  profoundly^  and 
acting  nobly',  have  despised  popular  prejudices',  and  depart- 
ed', in  several  things',  from  the  common  ways  of  the  woild\ 
si  On  no  occasion  is  this  more  requisite  for  true  honour', 
than  where  religion'^  and  morality',  are  concerned\  In  times 
of prcva.iling  licentiousness',  to  maintain  unblemished  virtue\ 
and  uncorrupted  integrity' ,  in  a  public'  or  a  private  cause',  to 
stand  firm  by  what  is  fair'  and  jusf ,  amidst  aiscouragements' 
and  opj^iosition';  despising  groundless  censure^and  reproach  \" 
disdaniHig  all  compliance  ',vith  public  manners',  when  they 
are  vicion.s''  and  unlawful';  and  never  ashamed  of  the  punc- 
tual ilischarge  of  every  duty  towards  God' and  man"*'; — ^this  is 
what  shows  true  greatness' of  spirit',  and  will  force  approba- 
tion even  from  tiie  degenerate  multitude  themselves'. 

3  "  This  is  the  man','*  (their  conscience  will  (jblige  them  to 
acknowledge',)  "  \Nhora  we  are  unable  to  bend  to  mean  con- 
descensions'. We  see  it  in  vain  either  to  flatter'  or  to  threat- 
en him' ;  he  rests  on  a  priiiciple  within',  which  we  can- 
not shake'.  To  tills  man',  v»e  ra.^Y^  on  any  occasion',  safely 
commit  our  caus<^'.  He  is  incapable  of  betraying  his  trust', 
or  deserting  his  friend',  or  denying  his  faith'." 

4  It  io',  iiccordingly^,  this  steady  inllexible  virtue',  tills  re- 
gard to  principle',  superior  to  all  custom' and  opinion',  which 

f)eculiarly  marked  tne  characters  of  those  in  any  age',  who 
lave  shone  with  distinguished  lustre' ;  and  has  consecrated 
their  memory  to  all  posteiily"'.  It  was  this  that  obtained  to 
ancient  Enoch',  the  mutt  singular  testimony  of  honour  from 
heaven'. 

5  He  continued  to  "  walk  with  God',"  when  the  world 
apostatized  from  him'.  He  plciised  God',  and  was  beloved 
of  him' ;  so  that  living  among  sinners',  he  v\^as  l/anslated  to 
heaven  without  seeing  death' ;  "  Yea',  speedily  was  he  taken 
away',  lest  wickedjiess  should  have  altered  His  understand- 
ing', or  deceit  beguiled  his  soul'." 

6  When  Sodom  could  not  furnish  ten  righteous  men  to 
save  it',  Lot  remained  unspotted  amidst  the  contagion'.     Hu 
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Uved  like  an  angel  among  spirits  of  darkness'  ;  and  the  de- 
stroying /lame  was  not  permitted  to  go  forth'  till  the  good 
man  was  called  awa/,  by  a  heavenly  messenger',  from  his 
devoted  city\ 

7  When  '-all  flesh  had  corrupted  their  way  upon  the 
earth',"  then  lived  Noah',  a  righteous  man',  an^^  a  preacher 
<i>f  righteousness\  He  stood  alone',  and  was  scoffed  by  the 
profane  crew\  But  they  by  the  deluge  Avere  swept  away, 
while  on  him'.  Providence  conferred  the  immortal  hf)nour', 
of  being  the  restorer  of  a  better  race',  and  the  father  of  anew 
world\  Such  examples  as  these\  and  such  honours  confer- 
red by  God  on  them  who  withstood  the  multitude  of  evil  do- 
ers', should  often  be;  present  to  our  minds\ 

8  Let  us  oppose  them  to  the  numbers  of  low^  and  corrupt 
examples",  winch  we  behold  around  us^ ;  and  when  we  are  m 
hazard  of  being  swayed  by  such',  let  us  fortify  our  virtue',  by 
thinkinj^  of  those',  who',  m  former  times',  shone  like  stars  in 
the  midst  of  surrounding  darkness',  and  are  now  shining  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven',  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament', 
for  ever'  and  ever\  blair. 

SECTION  X. 

The  mortylcalioiis  of  vice  greater  than  iJtose  of  virtue. 

HOUGH  no  condition  of  liuman  life',  is  free  from  unea- 
siness', yet  it  must  be  allowed',  that  the  uneasiness  be- 
longing to  a  sirful  course',  is  far  greater',  than  what  attends 
a'couYSQ  oi  tvell-doing\  If  we  are  W(;ary  of  the  labours  of 
virtue^  we  may  be  assured',  that  the -world',  whenever  we  try 
the  exchange',  will  lay  upon  us  a  much  heavier  load\ 

£  It  is  the  outside  only^,  of  a  licentious  life',  which  is  gay 
and  smiling"\  }Vithin%  it  conceals  toil\  and  trouble',  and 
deadly  sorrow^.  For  vice  poisons  liuman  happiness  m  the 
spring',  by  introducing  disorder  into  the  heart\  Those  jias 
sions  w^hich  it  seems  to  indulge',  it  only  feeds  with  imperfect 
gratifications' ,  and  thereby  strengthens  them  for  preying',  in 
the  end',  on  iheir  unhappy  victims\ 

3  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine',  that  the  pain  of  self- 
denial',  is  con  fined  to  virtue\  He  Avho  follows  the  world',  as 
much  as  he  who  folioAvs  Christ',  must  "  take  up  his  cross^," 
and  to  him',  assuredly-',  it  will  pi-ovea  more  oppressive  burden 
\^ce  allows  all  our  passions  to  range  uncontrolled' ;  and 
Avhere  each  claims  to  be  superior',  it  is  impossible  to  gratify 
alP.  The  predominant  desire',  can  only  be  indulged  at  thf 
expense  of  its  nval\ 

4  No  mortifications  which  virtue  exacts',  are  more  severe 
tJian  those',  which  ambition  imposes  upon  tlie  love  of  easeV 
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pnde\  upon  interest',  and  covetousness  ,  upon  vanity^.  Self- 
denial',  therefore',  belongs',  in  connnon',  to  vice^  and  virtue^ ; 
but  Avith  this  remarkable  difference^  that  tJie  passions  whicli 
virtue  rec^uires  us  to  mortify',  it  tends  to  weaken^ ;  whereas', 
those  which  vice  obliges  us  to  deny^,  it',  at  the  same  time', 
strengthens\  The  o?ie  diminishes  the  pain  of  self-denial',  by 
moderating  the  demand  of  passion'':  the  other  increases  it',  by 
rendering  th^se  demands  imperious'  and  violent\ 

5  What  distresses  that  occur  in  the  calm  life  of  virtue',  can 
l>e  compared  to  those  tortures',  which  remorse  of  conscience 
mflicts  on  the  Avicked'' ;  to  those  severe  humiliations',  arising 
from  guilt',  combined  with  misfortunes',  vvhich  sink-them  to 
the  dust^ ;  to  those  violent  agitations  ofsiiame^  and  disap- 
pointment', which  sometimes  drive  them  to  the  most  fatal 
extremities',  and  make  them  abhor  their  existence^ !  How 
often',  in  the  midst  of  those  disastrous  situations',  into  which 
their  m?ne5  have  brought  them',  have  they  execrated  the  se- 
ductions of  vice";  and',  with  bitter  regret',*looked  back  to  the 
da}^  on  which  they  fust  forsook  the  path  of  innocence^ ! 

BLAIR. 

SECTION  XI. 
On  Contentment. 

CONTENTMENT  produces',  in  some  measure',  all  those 
effects  whicii  tiie  alchijmist  usually  ascribes  to  what  he 
calls  the  philosopher\s  stoyie"- ;  and  if  it  does  not  bring  nc/ics',  it 
does  the  same  tiling',  by  banishing  the  d<:sire  of  them\  If  it 
cannot  remove  the  disquietudes  arising  from  a  man's  mind\ 
bodv\  or  fortune',  it  makes  him  easjj  under  them^.  It  has  in- 
deed a  kindly  influence  on  the  soul  of  man',  in  respect  of  ere- 
7'y  being  to  whom  he  stands  related^. 

2  It  extinguishes  all  murmur  %  repining\  and  ingratitude'', 
towards  that  Being  who  has  allotted  him  his  piu'ttoactin 
this  world^.  It  destroys  all  inordinate  ambition^  and  every 
tendency  to  corruption',  -with  regard  to  the  communilv  Avhere- 
m  he  is  placed\  It  gives  sweetness  to  his  conversation^,  aiid 
a  perpetual  serenity  to  all  his  thoughts\ 

3  Among  the  many  methods  Avhich  might  be  made  use  o. 
for  acquirhig\\{\^  virtue',  I  ohail  mention  only  the  two  follow- 
ing^. First  of  all',  a  man  should  always  consider  how  mueii 
he  has  more  than  he  wants' ;  and  secondly',  how  much  more 
unhappy  \\c  might  be',  than  he  reidly  is"^. 

4  First',  a  man  should  always  consider  how  much  he  has 
more  than  he  wants\  I  am  wonderfully  pleased  with  the  re- 
ply which  AristijDpus  made  to  one',  who  condoled  with  him 
upon  the  loss  of  a  farm^:  "Why',"  said  he'  "I  have  thrte 
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farms  slUP,  and  you  Iiave  but  orie ;  so  that  I  ouglit  raliier  to 
be  afflicted  (oryou\  tluin  you  for  mi:'. " 

5  On  the  contrary',  foolisli  men  are  more  apt  to  consider 
what  they  have  lost",  than  what  they  possccs";  and  to  fix  tlieir 
eyes  upon  those  who  are  richer  tlian  tliemselves',  rather  tlian 
on  tliose  wlio  are  under  greater c/(^c2i//ic5\  All  the  real  ple.jis- 
urcs^  and  conveniences  of  life',  lie  in  a  narrow  cojiipass^ ;  but 
it  is  the  humour  of  mankitid  to  be  always  looking  forward' , 
and  straining  after  one  who  has  got  the  start  of  th^'in  in  wealth' 
and  honour\ 

6  For  this  reason',  as  none  can  be  properly  called  nV/t',  w  ho 
have  not  more  than  tiiey  want',  there  are  [aw  rich  men  in  any 
of  the  politer  nations',  but  among  the  middle  sort  of  peopio  , 
who  keep  tlieir  wishes  within  their  fortunes',  and  have  more 
wealth  than  thej  knoVv  liow  to  enjoy\ 

7  Persons  ot  a  higher  rank',  liv'e  m  a  kind  of  splendid  pov- 
erty^ ;  and  are  perj)ttually  wanting',  btcaustj  instead  of  ac- 
quiescing in  the  solid  pleasures  oi  life',  they  endeavour  ti)  out- 
vie one  another  in  shadows'  and  appearances^.  Men  of  seiu:e 
have  at  ail  times  beiield',  with  a  great  deal  of  mirth',  this  silly 
game  that  is  playing  over  their  lieads^ ;  and',  by  contracting 
tiieir  desires',  tliey  enjoy  all  that  secret  satisfaction  ^vhich  oth- 
ers are  always  in  quest  of. 

8  The  truth  is',  tills  ridiculous  chase  d^er  imaginanj  pleas- 
ures', cannot  be  sufliclently  exposed',  as  it  is  the  great  souri  c 
of  tliose  evils  wiiicll  generally  undo  a  nation^.  Lei  a  man's 
estate  be  Avhat  it  maj'',  he  is  upoor  man',  if  he  does  not  live 
within  it^;  and  natnraily  sets  hmiself  on  sale  to  any  one  that 
can  give  him  his  price\ 

9  When  Fittacus',  after  the  death  of  his  brothei*',  who  had 
left  him  a  good  estate',  was  orfered  a  great  sum  of  money  by 
the  king  of  Lydla',  he  thanked  him  for  his  kindness',  but 
told  liiai',  he  had  already  more  by  lialfihixn  he  knew  what  to 
do  with^.  In  shorf ,  content  is  equivalent  to  wealth',  and  luxa- 
ry')  to  poverty^ ;  oi-',  to  give  tlie  thouglit  a  more  agreeable  turn', 
"  Content  is  natural  wealth', "  says  Socrates^ ;  to  which  i 
shall  add',  luxury  is  artificial  poveny\ 

10  I  shall  therefore  recommeuil  to  the  consideration  of 
those',  who  are  always  aiming  at  superiluous'  and  imaginary 
enjoyments',  and  who  willnotl'c  at  tne  trouble  of  contracting 
their  desires',  an  excellent  saying  of  Bion  the  philosopher^ 
namely\  "  That  no  man  has  so  much  care',  as  he  who  endeav- 
ours after  tiie  most  happiness\" 

1 1  In  the  second  place',  every  one  ought  to  reflect  lio^? 
much  more  unhappy  he  mi^ht  be',  than  he  really  is\ — The  for- 
mer consideration  took  in  all  those',  who  are  sufficiently  pro- 
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vided-with  the  ineans  to  make  themselves  casy^ ;  this  regards 
such  as  actuallj  lie  under  some  ])ressure  or  misfortune^ 
These  may  receive  great  alleviati  an',  from  such  a  comparison 
as  the  unhappy  person  may  make  between  himself''  and  oth- 
ers' ;  or  between  the  misfortune  which  he  suffers',  Sind  i^reater 
misfortunes  Avhich  might  have  befallen  him\ 

12  1  like  the  story'of  the  honest  Dutchman',  who',  upon 
breakinj^  his  leg  by  a  full  from  the  main-mast',  told  tlwj  stand- 
ers  by',  it  was  a  great  mercy  that  it  v\as  not  his  neck\  To 
which',  since!  am  got  into  quotations',  give  me  leave  to  add  the 
saying  of  an  old  philosophej'',who',  after  having  invited  some 
of  his  friends  to  dine  with  him',  was  rullied  by  a  person  tliat 
came  into  the  room  in  a  passion',  and  threw  dow  n  the  table 
thatsf  aod  before  them\  "  Every  one',"  says  he', "  has  his  ca- 
lamity'' ;  and  he  is  a  hap])y  man  that  has  no  greater  than  this\" 

13  We  find  an  instance  to  the  same  purpose',  in  the  life  of 
doctor  Hammond',  written  by  bishoj)  h  ell\  As  this  good  man 
was  troubled  with  a  complication  of  diste^mpers',  when  he  b^ 
the  gout  u])on  him',  he  used  to  thank  God  that  it  Avas  not  the 
itmt' ;  and  udien  he  had  the  stone',  tliat  he  had  not  both  tiiese 
distempers  on  him  attiie  same  time^. 

14  1  cannot  conckide  this  essay  without  observing',  that 
there  never  was  any  system  besides  that  of  Chiristidiiity', 
which  could  effectually  })roduceln  the  mind  of  nian',  tlie  vir- 
tue I  have  been  hitherto  speaking  of \  In  o:  der  !  ?  make  U3 
contented  with  our  condition',  nianif  of  tlie  pirseut  philoso- 
phers tell  US',  that  o in- discontent  only  hurts  ourselves',  with- 
out being  able  to  make  any  alteration  in  our  circumstimces^ ; 
others'^  that  v/hatever  evil  befalls  us  is  derived  to  us  by  a  fatal 
necessity',  to  which  superior  beings  </i<.??i5e/i'e5  are  subject^; 
while  o')iers%  very  gravely',  tell  the  man  who  is  miserable', 
that  it  is  neussary  he  should  be  so',  to  keep  up  the  harmony 
of  the  ;iniv«M-se' ;  and  that  the  selieme  of  Providence  would 
be  trouSled^and  perverted',  were  \w.  otherwise''. 

15  These',  and  the  like  considerations',  rutfier  5i7encc  than 
satisfy  a  man'.  They  may  show  him  that  hi3  discontent  is 
unreasonaUe',  but  they  are  l>y  nomeanssuilicientto  relieve  if. 
They  ndher  give  despair""  than  consolation'.  In  a  word',  a 
man  might  reply  to  one  of  these  comforters',  as  Augustus  did 


light  reply 
rl  end',  wh 


to  his  friend',  who  advised  him  not  to  grieve  for  the  death  o 


u  person  whom  he  loved',  because  his  grief  cmAiX  not  fetch 
iiim  again^ :  "  It  is  for  that  very  reason',  "  said  the  empero/ 
"  that  I  gneve\'' 

16  On  tlie  contrary',  religion  bears  a  more  tender  regard 
to  imman  nataie\     It  prescribes  to  every  miserable  man  the 

nay',  it  sho»-s  nm'  th^* 
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bearing  hh  aiTiictions  as  he  ought  to  do',  ivill  naturally  cndiu 
the  removal  of  tliem\  It  makes  him  ea^jj  }m't\  because  it  pan 
make  him  happy  hereaft(;r^.  ADDISo^' 

SECTION  XII. 

Rank  and  riches  ajjord  no  ground  for  envy. 
F  all  the  grounds  of  envy  among  men',  superiority  in 
ranlO  and  fo;1une',  is  tlie  most  general\  lience',  the 
malignity  wliicli  the7>oo;-\common1y  bear  to  tlie  rich',  as  en- 
grossing to  themselves  all  the  comforts  o'f  life\  Hence',  the 
evil  eye  Avitlnvhieh  persons  oHnfenor  station',  scrutinize  those 
Avho  are  above  them  in  ratilO;  and  if  they  a})proach  to  that 
ranlc',  their  envy  is  generally  strongest  against  such  as  are 
just  one  step  higher  ilvdn  themselves"'. 

2  Alas'!  my  friends',  all  tins  envious  di^^^uietude',  wlilcli 
agitates  the  Avorld',  arises  from  a  deceitful  iigure  Avhich  im- 
poses on  the  public  view\  False  colours  are  hung  out' :  the 
real  state  of  men',  is  not  what  it  seems  to  be^.  The  order -of 
society',  requires  a  distinction  of  ranks  to  take  place'' :  but  in 
point  oniappiness%  all  men  come  much  nearer  to  equalltj'', 
tiian  is  commonly  imagined^ ;  and  the  circumstances',  which 
form  any  material  difference  of  happiness  among  them',  are 
not  of  that  nature  whicli  renders  them  grounds  of  cnvy\ 

3  'Tim poor  man  possesses  not',  it  is  true',  some  of  the  con 
vcniences'  and  pleasures  of  the  rieh^  ;  but',  in  return',  he  is  free 
from  many  embarrassments  to  which  they  are  subject^  By 
the  simj»licity^  and  uniformity  of  his  life',  lie  is  delivered  from 
that  variety  ofc;u-es',  whicli  perplex  those  who  have  great 
afTalrs  to  manage\  intricate  plans  to  pursue',  many  enemies', 
perhaps',  to  encounter  in  the  pursuit\ 

4  In  the  tnuKjuillity  of  his  small  ha!)itation\  and  private 
family',  he  enjoys  a  peace  which  is  often  unknown  at  courls^. 
The  gratifications  of  naturt/,  Avliich  are  ahvaj's  the  most  satis- 
factory', are  possessed  by  liim  to  their  full  extent^;  and  if  he 
be  a  stranger  to  the  refined  pleasuies  of  the  v»'eaHhy',  he  is 
unacijuainted  also  with  the  des-ire  of  them',  and',  by  conse- 
€j[uence',  feels  no  want^. 

5  His  plain  meal  satisfies  his  a])pet'te',  with  a  relish  proba- 
bly higher  than  thjit  of  the  rich  man',  who  sits  down  to  his 
luxurious  bancpiet^.  His  sleep  is  more  sound' ;  his  health 
more  firm' ;  he  knoAvs  not  Avhat  spleen',  languoi'',  and  listless- 
ness  ?re\  His  accustomed  employments'  or  labours',  are  not 
more  0}>pressive  to  him',  th;ui  the  labour  of  attendance  on 
courts',  and  the  great',  the  labours  of  dress',  the  fatigue  of 
amusements'',  the  very  weight  of  idleness',  frequently  arc  to 
the  rich 
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6  In  the  mean  time',  all  the  boaiity  ofthc  face  of  nature^  all 
the  enjo3^ments  of  domestic  society  \,  all  tlie  gaiety  and  cheer- 
fulness o-f  an  easy  mind',  are  as  open  to  him  as  to  those  of  the 
highest  rank\  Tlie  splendour  ot  retinue\  the  sound  of  titles"' 
the  appearances  of  high  respect',  are  indeed  soothing',  foi 
"u  short  time',  to  the  great'  ;  but',  become  familiar',  tiiey  are 
soon  forgotten'*. — Custom  effaces  their  impression\  'I'hey 
«ink  into  the  rank  of  thoseordinary  things',  which  daily  recur', 
without  raising  any  sensation  of  joy\ 

7  Let  us  cease',  therefore',  from  looking  up  Avith  discon- 
tent^ and  envy"  to  those',  whom  birth^  or  fortune'  has  placed 
above  U5\  Let  us  adjust  the  balance  of  happiness  fairly^, — 
Whenw^e  think  of  t lie  enjoy mrmis  we  want',  we  should  thmk 
also  of  the  troubles  froni  wiiicli  we  are  frce\  If  we  allow 
their  just  value  to  Ihe  comforts  we  possess  ,  we  shall  find 
reason  to  rest  satisfied',  wit!\  a  very  moderate',  though  not  an 
opulent  and  splendid  condition  of  fortuneA  Often",  did  w^e 
know  the  whole',  we  should  be  inclined  to  pity  the  state  of 
those  whom  we  noiv  envy''.  *  blair. 

SECTION  XITL 

Patience  under  provocations  our  interest  as  well  as  duty. 

THE  Wide  circle  of  human  society^,  is  diversified  by  an 
oiidless  variety  of  characters^  dispositions',  and  pas- 
sions\  Uniformity  is',  in  no  respect',  the  genius  of  the  Avorld\ 
Every  man  is  marked  by  some  peculiarity',  which  distin- 
guishes him  from  another^ :  and  no  wliere  can  two  individu- 
als be  found',  who  arc  exactly^  and  in  all  respects',  alike\ 
Where  so  much  diversity  obtains',  it  cannot  but  happen',  thai 
in  the  intercourse  which  men  are  obliged  to  maintain',  their 
tempers  w^ill  often  be  ill  adjusted  to  that  intercourse"';  will 
jar  and  interftire  with  each  other^. 

2  Hence',  in  every  station',  the  highest^  as  well  as  tlie 
lowest',  and  in  every  condition  of  life',  jiublic"',  private"',  and 
domestic',  occasions  of  irritation  frequently  arise^  We  are 
provoked',  sometimos',  by  the  folly^  and  levitj^of  those  with 
whom  we  are  connected'  ;  sometimes',  by  their  indiflerencc' 
or  ne^Iecr  :  by  the  incivility  of  a  frlend\  the  haughtiness  of  a 
Bupenor',  or  the  insolent  behaviour  of  one  in  lower  station'. 
3  Hardly  aday  passes',  without  somewhat  or  other  occurring', 
which  serves  to  ruiHetle  man  of  impatient  s}iirit\  Of  course', 
such  a  man',  lives  m  a  continual  storm\  He  knows  not  wiiat 
it  is  to  enjoy  a  train  of  good  humour\  Servants',  neighbours'*, 
friends',  spouse",  and  chiMren',all',  through  the  ur>restrain'" 
violence  of  /iwtemjier',  become  sources  of  distiu'I 
vexation  to  him''     In  vain  isallluence^  in  vainai- 
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prosperity'.  The  least  trifle  is  sufficient  to  discompose  liis 
mind',  and  poison  his  pleasures.^  His  very  amusements  are 
mixed  with  turbulence'  and  passion^. 

4  I  would  basoech  this  man  to  consider',  of  what  small 
moment  the  provocations  wiiich  lie  receives',  or  at  leasi 
imagines  iiinvself  to  receive',  are  really  in  themsejves' ;  but  of 
what  great  moment  he  makes  them',  l)y  suflerinj^  them  to 
deprive  him  of  tiie  possesion  of  himself \  I  would  beseech 
him  to  consider',  Iiow  many  hours  of  happiness  he  throws 
away',  which  a  little  more  patience  would  allow  him  to  cnjov^  : 
and  how  much  ho  puts  it  in  the  ])owcr  of  the  most  insignin 
ca^t  persons',  to  render  him  misera])le\ 

5  "  But  w  lio  can  exj>ectV'  "^^'t-  liear  him  exclaim',  "  that  he 
is  to  possess  the  insensibility  of  a  stonc\^  How  is  it  possible 
for  human  nature  to  endure  so  many  repeated  provocations'  ? 
or  to  bear  calmly  with  so  unreasonable  behaviour'?"' — My 
brother'  I  if  thou  canst  bear  v.itli  no  instances  of  unreasonable! 
behaviour',  Avithdraw  thyself  from  the  Avorld\  Thou  art  no 
longer  fit  to  live  in  it\  Leave  the  intercourse  of  men\  Re- 
treat to  the  moiLntiiin',  and  the  deserf  ,  or  shut  thyself  up  in 
a  cell\     For  here',  in  the  midst  of  society',  offences  vvdst  come>. 

6  We  might  as  well  expect',  when  v>e  behold  a  calm  atmos- 
phere\  and  a  clear  sky',  tnat  no  clouds  were  ever  to  rise^,  and 
no  winds  to  bloiv',  as  tnat  our  life  were  long  to  proceed',  with- 
out receiving  provocations  from  human  frailty\  The  careless"^ 
and  the  imprudent',  tlie  giddy'  and  the  fickk^,  the  ungrateful" 
and  the  interested',  every  where  meet  us'.  They  are  the 
briers"  and  thorns',  wit!',  wliicb  the  j)aths  of  human  life  ars 
beset'.     He  only',  who  can  hold  bis  course  among  Ihem  with 

{)atie.nce"  and  equanimity',  lie  who  is  pn  ])arFd  to  bear  what 
le^mupt  expect  to  happen',  is  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  man\ 

7  ]f  we  preserved  ourselves  comjiosed  but  for  a  moment', 
we  should  perceive  tlie  insignificancy  of  7/iosf  of  those  provo- 
calions  which  we  magnify  so  higfily'.  When  a  few  suns 
more  have  rolled  over  onr  lieads',  the  storm  will',  of  itseir, 
have  subsided' ;  the  cause  of  our  })rcsent  imi>atience^  and  dis- 
turbance', will  be  utterly  forgotten'.  Can  we  not  then  an- 
ticipate this  hour  of  calmness  to  ourselves' ;  and  begin  to  en- 
joy the  peace  \vhich  it  Avill  certainly  brin^r'  ? 

8  U others  have  behaved  impr()j)erly',  let  us  leave  them  to 
their  own  folly;',  without  becoming  the  victim  of  their  ca- 
price', and  punishing  oitrsclves  on  their  account'. — Patience', 
in  this  exercise  of  if ,  cannot  be  too  much  studied',  by  all  who 
wish  their  life  to  flow  in  a  smooth  sti-eam'.  It  is  the  reason 
of  a  man',  in  opposition  to  the  passion  of  a  cldid\  It  is  the 
etijoymenl  of  peace%  in  opposition  to  uproaf  and  confasion\ 
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SECTION  XIV. 

Modera'don  in  our  uishcs  recommended. 

THE  active  mind  of  man",  seldom  or  never  rests  safisfied 
•with  itspresent  condition',  how  prosperous  soever\  Origi- 
nally formed  for  a  wider  ran^e  of  ohjecb',  for  a  liigluu'  sphere 
of  enjoyments',  it  finds  itsefl"",  in  every  situation  of  fortune' 
straitened'  and  confined\  Sensible  of  deficiency  in  its  state", 
It  is  ever  sending  forth  the  fond  dosire',  the  aspiring  wish", 
after  sjmcthing  Beyond  what  is  enjoyed  atpresent\ 

2  Hence",  that  restlessness  v.liich  prevails  so  geneiallv 
among  mankind\  Hence",  that  disgust  of  pleasures  which 
tiiey  have  tried^ ;  that  passioii  for  novelty^ ;  that  mnhition  of 
rising  to  same  degree  of  eminence^  or  felicit)^,  of  which  they 
have  formed  to  themselves  an  intiistinct  idea\  All  which  may 
be  considered  as  indications  of  a  certain  native",  original  great- 
ness in  the  human  soul",  swelling  beyond  the  limits  of  its  pres- 
ent condition",  and-pointing  to'thc  higher  objects  for  wliich 
it  was  made  .  H?ppy",  if  these  latent  remnJns  of  our  primi- 
tive state",  served  to  direct  our  wishv".s  towards  their  proj>er 
destination",  and  to  lead  us  into  the  path  of  true  bliss\ 

S  But  ill  this  dailO  and  bewildered  state",  the  aspiring  ten- 
dency of  our  nature",  unfortunately  takes  an  om)03ite  direc- 
tion", and  feeds  a  very  misplaced  ambition\  The  tlattering 
app,earjinces  whicji  here  present  themselveis  to  sense^ ;  the  dis- 
tinctions which  fortun:j  confers^ ;  the  advantages^  and  j)leas 


ures 


s"  which  we  imagine  the  ivodd  to  be  capable  of  bestowing", 
till  up  the  ultimate  wish  of  most  raen\  These  are  the  objects 
whicn  engross  their  solitanj  musings",  and  stimulate  tlieit 
active  labours^;  which  warm  the  breasts  of  the  young\  ani 
mate  the  industry  of  the  raiddle  aged",  and  often  kecj)  alive 
thQ  passions  of  the  old",  until  the  very  close  of  Ufc\ 

4  Assuredly",  there  is  nothing  unlawful  in  our  wishing  tc 
be  frecid  from  whatever  is  d!sap;reeable",  and  to  obtain  a  fuller 
enjoyment  of  the  comfcrts  of  iife\  But  when  these  wishes 
are  not  tempered  by  reason",  they  are  in  danger  of  precipita- 
ting us  into  much  extravagance"  and  follv\  i3esiri;s''  and 
wishes",  are  the  first  springs  of  aetion\  When  they  become 
exorbitant^,  the  whole 'character  is  likidy  to  be  taijited\ 

5  If  we  suffer  (iur  fancy  to  create  to  itself  worlds  of  ideal 
nappincss",  we  shall  discompose  the  peace^  and  order  of  our 
minds",  and  foment  many  hurtful  passions\  Here",  then",  kc 
moderation  be^in  its  reign"  ,  by  bringing  within  reasonable 
bounds  the  wishes  that  we  form\  As  soon  as  they  become 
extravagant",  le't  us  check  them",  by  proper  re/lections  ok  the 
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fallacious  nature  of  those  olyects',  Avlilrh  the  iforW  hangs  out 
10  alhire  dcsh-e^. 

6  You  iiave  strayed',  my  friends',  from  the  road\Thich  con- 
ducts to  felicity'  ;  you  have  dislionourrd  the  native  dignity  df 
your  souls',  in  allowing;;  your  wishes  to  terminate  on  nothing 
higher  than  worldly  ideas  of  greatness'  or  happiness^.  Your 
imagination  roves  m  a  iand  of  shadows\  Unreal  forms  de- 
ceive you\  It  is  no  more  than  a  phantom^  an  illusion  of  hap- 
piness', which  attracts  yoru-  fond  admiration^ ;  nay  ,  an  illu- 
sion of  happiness',  which  often  conceals  much  real  iLiisery\ 

7  Do  you  imagine  that  all  are  hajjpy',  who  have  attained  to 
those  summits  of  distinction',  towards  which  i/owr  wishes  as- 
pire' ?  Alas'  1  hoAV  frequently  has  c.vperience  shoAvn',  that 
where  roses  were  sii})posed  to  bloom',  nothing  but  h-icrs^  and 
thorns''  ^rew^ !  llejnitation^  beauty\  riches',  grandeur\  nay^, 
royalty  xtself\  would',  many  a  time',  have  been  gladly  ex- 
changed by  the  pos5?essors',  for  that  more  quier  and  humble 
Station',  with  which  you  are  now  dissatisfied^ 

8  With  all  that  is  splendid^  and  shining  in  the  world',  it  is 
decreed  that  there  should  mix  many  deep  shades  of  Avoe\ 
On  the  elevated  situations  of  fortune',  the  great  calamities  of 
life  chiefly  fall^.  There',  the  storm  spends  its  violence',  and 
there,' the  thunder  breaW*.  while,  safe  and  unhurf ,  the  m- 
habitants  of  the  vale  remain  below^; — Retreat,'  then',  from 
those  vain  and  pernicious  excursions  of  extravagant  desire\ 

9  Satisfy  yourselves  ^vlth  ^viiat  is  rational'  and  attcunable\ 
Train  your  minds  to  moderate  views  of  human  life',  and  hu- 
man happiness\  Remember',  and  admire'  the  wisdom  of 
Amur's  petition\  "  Remove  f\tr  from  me  vanity'  and  lies\ — 
Give  me  neitlier  poverty'  nor  riches^.  Feed  me  with  food 
convenient  for  me^:  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  thee' ,  and  say', 
;vho  is  the  Lord^  ?  or  lest  I  be  poor\  and  steal'  ,  and  take 
the  name  of  my  God  in  vaiii\"  blair. 

SEGTIO.N  XV. 
Omniscience  and  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  the  source  of  con- 
solation to  ^ood  men. 
5  WAS  yesterday',  about  sun-set',  walking  in  the  open  fields', 
till  the  ni.j^ht  insensibly  fell  u})on  me.^  lat  first  amused  my- 
se.f  witii  :ill  the  richness''  and  variety  of  colours',  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Avestern  parts  of  heaven\  In  proportion  as  they 
faded  aAvay^  and  went  ouf,  several  stars^  and  planets'  appeared 
one  after  another',  till  the  whole  firmament'  was  in  a  glow\ 
2  The  blueness  of  the  ether  -was  exceedingly  heightened^ 
and  enlivened',  by  the  season  of  the  year',  and  the  rays  of 
all  those  luminaries  tha*^,  passed  throuj,!!  it^     The  galaxy 
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apjieared  in  its  most  beautiful  w  ]iite\  To  complete  the  scene' 
the  full  moon  rose',  at  lengtii'",  in  tiiat  clouded  m<tjcsty',  which 
Milton  takes  notice  of  ,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new  picture 
of  nature',  which  was  niwe  /hiely  shad<'d',  and  disposed 
among  softer  lights  than  that  which  the  sun  had  before  discov- 
ered to  me^. 

S  As  I  was  surveying  the  moon  Avalking  rn  her  brightness', 
and  taking  her  progress  among  the  consociations',  a  thought 
arose  in  me',  whicli  I  believe  very  often  j)erpl(ixes''  and  dis- 
turbs' men  of  serious  and  contemplative  riatures\  David  him 
sdfitW  into  it  in  that  reflection' :  "  When  I  consider  the  heav- 
ens', the  woi  k  of  thy  ring<n-s' ;  the  moon''  and  the  stars'  which 
thou  hast  ordained' ,  what  is  man\\vAXlhoxL  art  mindful  of  him', 
and  the  son  of  man  that  thou  regardest  him^ !  " 

4  In  the  same  mannei*',  when  I  considered  that  infinite  host 
of  stars',  or',  to  s})eak  more  philosophic.MJly',  of  suns',  which 
were  then  shining  upon  me' ;  with  those  innumerable  sets  of 
planets^  or  worlds',  which  were  moving  nmnd  their  respective 
suns' ;  when  I  still  enlarged  the  idea',  and  supposed  another 
heaven  of  suns^  and  u'orlds',  rising  ?till  above  tnis  which  I  dis- 
covered' ;  and  tliese  still  enlightened  by  a  superior  firmament 
of  luminaries',  which  are  planted  at  so  grejit  a  distance',  that 
they  may  appear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former',  as  thebtars 
do  to  me':  in  short',  while  I  pursued  this  tinuighf,  I  could 
not  but  reflect  on  that  little  insignificant  figure  \\\\\c\i  1  my  self  ^ 
bore  amidst  the  immensity  ofGod's  vvorks\ 

5  Were  the  sun',  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation', 
with  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds  tliat  move  about  him", 
utterly  extinguished^  and  annihilated',  they  wo  ild  not  be  mis- 
sed', more  than  a  gi-ain  of  sand  upon  tin'  s(>a-shore\  The 
space  they  possess',  is  so  exceedingly  liiih-  in  comparison  of 
the  ivhoIe%  it  would  scarcely  make  a  blank  in  the  creation\ 
The  chasm  v/ould  be  im])eiceptible  to  an  eye  that  could  take 
in  the  whole  compass  of  nature',  and  pas<  fro.ii  one  end  of 
the  creation  to  the  other^ ;  as  it  is  possible^  th.<;re  may '^e  such 
a  sense  in  ourselves  hereaftei-',  or  in  creatures  which  are  at 
present  more  exalted  than  ourselves\  By  llw  help  of  glass- 
es', we  see  many  sttirs',  which  w(;  do  not  liiscover  with  our 
naked  eyes^ ;  and  the  finer  our  telescoj^es  rtre',  the  greater  stiU 
are  our  diacoveries\ 

G  Huygenius  carries  this  thouj!;}\t  so  iW/,  tiiat  he  does  not 
tb'nk  it  imnossihle  there  may  be  stars  ,  'viiose.  light  has  not  yet 
trit^'elled  aown  to  us',  since  their  first  ereation\  There  is 
no  question  that  the  universe  has  cert.nn  bounds  set  to  i^; 
but  when  we  consider  that  it  is  the  work  of  infinite  Power n 
prompted  by  Infinite  Goodness^  with  an  infinite  space  to 
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exort  itself  in',  how  can  ouriMr/^i?2«/ronsctany  bounds  to  ir? 

7  To  return',  therefore',  to  my  iirst  tliougb.r,  f  could  not  but 
look  upon  myself  with  secret  iiorror',  as  libeing  that  was  not 
v.'ortii  the  smallest  regard  of  onti',  who  had  so  {^reat  a  work 
under  his  care'  and  superintendency\  1  Avas  yfraid- of  being, 
overlooked 'Am'vXit  the  immensity  of  nature',  and  lost  amon^ 
lliat  Infinite  variety  of  creatures',  whicli',  in  all  probabilit}'^, 
hwarm  through  all  these  immeasurable  reji;lons  of  m:itter\ 

8  In  ordi^r  to  recover  myself  from  this  mortifying  thouglit', 
I  considert'd  tliut  it  took  its  rise  from  those  narrow  concep- 
tions', which  we  ai-e  apt  to  entertain  of  the  Divine  Nature'. 
We  ourselves  cannot  attend  to  many  dilYerent  objects  at  the 
same  timc^.  If  we  are  careful  to  in3j)ect  sonic  'thin{;s',  we 
muHt  of  course  neglect  others''  This  impiTfection  wliich  we 
observe  in  ourselves',  is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves',  in  some 
degree',  to  creatures  of  the  highest  capacities',  as  they  are 
creatures',  tliat  is',  beings  of  finite  and  limited  natures\ 

9  The  presence  of  every  creaitd  being',  is  confined  to  a  cer- 
tuin  measure  of  sj)ace' ;  and',  consequently',  his  o!)servation  is 
stinted  to  a  certain  number  of  o!>jcct5\  The  s])bere  in  which 
wc  move\  and  act\  and  understnnd',  is  of  a  wider  circumfer- 
ence to  one  creatui-e',  tiian  another^,  according  as  Ave  rise  one 
above  another  in  the  scale  of  existence\  But  tli-a  widest  of 
Ihcsc  oiu"  spheres',  his  its  circumfiTence\ 

10  When',  f  here  fore',  we  reflect  on  tiie  Divine  Nature',  we 
are  so  used  and  accustomed  to  this  imperfection  in  ourselves', 
that  wo  cannot  forbe-u-',  in  some  measure',  ascribing  it  to  uim% 
in  whom  there  is  no  shadow  of  imperrection\  Our  reason'\ 
indeed',  assuaesus',  that  his  attributes  nv a  infinite^;  but  the 
jjoorncss  of  our  conceptions  is  such',  that  it  cannot  forbeai- 
setting  bounds  to  every  thing  it  coutemj-lates',  till  our  reason 
•  nmes  again  to  or.r  succour',  and  throws  down  all  those  little 
prejudices',  which  rise  in  us  unawares',  and  are  natural  to  tho 
iiilnd  of  m:m\ 

11  We  shall  therefore  utterly  extinguish  this  melancholy 
thought',  of  our  being  overlooke'd  by  our  Maker',  m  the  mull'.- 
plicity  of  his  works',  and  the  infinity  of  those  objects  among 
whicfi  he  seems  to  be  incessantly  employed',  if  we  consider, 
in  the  first  place',  that  he  is  omnipresent^ ;  -^mCy  in  the  second^, 
that  he  is  omniscient\ 

12  if  we  consider  liim  in  his  omnipresence',  his  being 
passes  through^  actuates^  and  supports',  the  Avhole  frame  <St 
nature\  His  creation',  in  every  part  of  it',  is/u// of  h.m\ 
There  is  nothing  he  has  made',  which  is  either  so  distant^  so 
little.',  or  so  inconsiderable',  that  he  does  not  essentially  veside 
init\     His  sjbstance  is  wi  Jiin  the  substance  of  every  being', 
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wlicther  materiur  or  immatcriar,  and  as  intimately  jn*esent 
to  if,  as  that  being  is  to  itselT. 

13  It  Avoald  be  an  imptrfeciion  in  iiim',  wore  he  able  to 
move  out  of  one  place  into  another' ;  or  to  ^vithdraw  himself 
from  any  tiling  he  haa  created',  or  from  any  part  of  that  space 
'.vhich  he  diiTused  and  s])read  abroad  to  inanity'.  In  sliorf, 
to  speak  of  him  in  tiie  language  of  the  old  philosophers',  he  is 
a  Being  wliosecenfre',  is  twry  where',  and  his  circumfercnct^^ 
no  where\ 

II  In  the  second  place',  he  is  oniniscienf  as  well  as  omni- 
ijresent\  His  onuiiscience',  indeed',  necessarily''  and  natural- 
ly', flows  from  his  omnipresence\  He  cannot  but  be  con- 
scious of  every  motion  that  arises  in  the  whole  material  world', 
which  he  thus  essentially  p«;rvades' ;  and  of  every  thought 
that  is  s(irring  in  the  intellectual  world',  to  every  part  of 
which  he  is  thus  intimately  united^. 

15  Were  the  soul  separated  from  the  body',  and  should  it 
with  one  glance  of  thought  start  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
creation' ;  should  it  for  millions  of  years',  contitnie  its  pro- 
gress through  infinite  s})ace',  with  the  same  activity',  it  would 
still  find  itself  vvitlnn  the  embrace  of  its  Creatoi-',and  encom- 
passed by  the  immensity  of  the  Godhead\ 

16  In  this  consideration  of  the  Almighty's  omnipresence'' 
and  omniscience',  every  uncom  ortable  thouglit  vanishes''. 
He  cannot  but  regard  every  thing  that  has  being',  especially 
such  of  his  creatures  who  fear  they  are  7iut  regarded  by  him\ 
He  is  privy  to  all  their  thoughts',  and  to  that  anxiety  of  heart 
in  particular',  which  is  apt  to  trouble  them  on  this  occasion'  ; 
for',  as  it  is  impossible  he  should  overlook  any  of  his  crea- 
tures', so  we  mrsy  be  confideitt  that  he  regards  with  an  eye  of 
mere  J'',  those  who  endeavour  to  recommend  themselves  to  his 
notice',  and  in  unfeigned  humility  of  heart',  tliinkthemselY:i8 
un.worthy  that  he  should  be  mindful  of  them\        audison 

CHAPTER  W. 

AUGUiVIENTATlVE  PIECES. 
SECTION  L 

Happiness  is  founded  in  rectitude  of  conduct. 


A 


LL  mjn  pursue  good',  ard  would  be  happ>'^.  if  they 
knew  how^ :  not  happy  for  mimites\  and  niiseranle  for 
hours';  but  haj)py',  if  possii)!e',  through  every  p/r/ of  their 
existence\  Eithei-',  th  fefoj-o',  there  is  a  good  ot  this  steady', 
durable  kind',  or  the.re  is  not.  UnoV,  then  «// good  must  be 
transient' and  uncertain" ;  and  if  so',  an  G.»j»M:t  of  the  lowest 
value',  which  can  little  deserve  our  attention'  or  in«iuiry\ 
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2  But  if  there  he  a  bottor  good',  such  a  good  as  we  are  seek- 
ing' ,  Jike  every  other  thinj;',  it  must  be  derived  from  some 
cause^,  and  that  cause  must  be  exlerna^,  internaK,  or 
mixed^  5  m  as  much  as',  except  these  three',  there  is  no  other 
possible\  Now  a  stead}"^,  durable  gf>od',  cannot  be  derived 
from  an  external  cause' ;  since  all  derived  from  externals'  must 
fluctuate  as  they  fluctuate\ 

3  By  the  same  rule',  it  cannot  be  derived  from  a  mixture 
of  the  two^ ;  because  the  part  which  is  external',  will  propor- 
lionably^  destroy  its  essence\  What  then  remains  but  the 
cause  internaV—the  very  cause  which  we  have  supposed', 
when  we  place  the  sovereign  good  in    mind    in  rectitude  of 

COnduct\  HARRIS 

SECTION  II. 

Viiiue  andjndy  man^s  high  'it  interest. 

I  FIND  myself  existiiig  upon  a  little  spof ,  surrounded  every 
way  by  an  immense',  unknown  exp:insion\ — Where  am 
V  ?  What  sort  of  p'acc  do  I  inhabit\^  Is  it  exactly  accommo- 
dated in  every  instance  to  my  convenience'?  Is  there  no  ex- 
cess of  cold',  none  of  heat',  to  offend  me'?  Am  I  never  an- 
noyed by  animals',  either  of  ray  oicn',  or  a  different  kind'  ?  Is 
every  thmi^  subservient  to  me',  as  though  I  had  ordered  all 
myself  ?  No' — nothing  like  W — the  farthest  from  it  po'^siblc 

2  The  world  appears  not',  then',  originally  made  for  the 
private  convenience  of  me  alone'  ? — It  does  not\  But  is  it 
not  possible  so  toaccommodati'  it,  by  my  own  particular  in- 
dustry' ?  If  to  aceomjuo.'late  man'  and  beasf,  heaven^  and 
earth',  if  this  be  beyond  me',  it  is  not  possible\     What  conse- 

?uence  then  follows' ;  or  can  tli«^re  be  any  other  than  this'  ? 
f  I  seek  an  interestof  my  own',  detached"  from  that  of  others", 
I  seek  an  interest  which'  is  chimerical',  and  which  can  never 
have  existence\ 

3  How  then  must  I  determine'  ?  Have  I  no  interest  at  all'  ? 
If  I  have  nof ,  I  am  statio^ied  here  to  no  purpose'.  But  wliy 
no  interest'  r  Can  I  be  coiitented  with  none  but  one  separate 
and  detached'  ?  Is  asocial  interest', Joined  with  othe-s',  such 
an  absurdity  as  not  to  i)e.  admitted'?  The  bee',  the  beaver', 
and  the  tribes  of  herding  animals',  are  sufficii^it  to  connncc 
me',  that  thjj  thing  is  somcw'^-re  at  least  ])ossible\ 

4  How',  then',  am  I  assured  that  it  is  not  equally  true  of 
man^  ?  Admit  ii' .  rrrl  whtvt  follows'  ?  If  so',  then  Ao«owr'and 
jiistifX''  r>ri^  -^v-'  r  '.  •  ■  *  -  ■  th,-';  the  whole  train  of  moral  m/'/ite^ 
are  itv  p  »,e  j)ortion  of  which',  not  even 
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interest  as  far  as  I  can  trace  my  several  rclatlons\  I  pass  from 
iny  own  stock\  my  own  neii5lil)oinliuud^,  my  own  nation', to 
the  whole  race  of  mankimr,  as  dis])ers(;d  throughout  the 
earth\  Am  1  not  related  to  them  all',  hy  the  mutual  aids  of 
commerce',  by  the  general  intercourse  of  arts  and  letters',  by 
that  common  nature  of  which  we  all  particij>ate'  ? 

6  Again^ — I  must  have  food'  and  clothing\  Without  a 
proper  genial  warmtli',  I  instantly  perish\  Am  I  not  related', 
m  tliis  view',  to  the  very  earth  itself :  to  the  distant  sun", 
from  wliose beams  I  derive  vigoui-'  ?  to  that  stupendous  course 
and  erder  of  the  infinite  host  of  heaven',  by  which  the  times 
and  seasons  ever  uniformly  pass  on'? 

7  Were  this  order  once  confounded',  I  could  not  probably 
survive  a  moment  ;  so  absolutely  do  I  depend  on  this  com- 
mon general  welfare\  What',  then',  have  I  to  do',  but  to  en- 
large virtue'  into  piety^?  Not  only  honour^  and  justice^,  and 
what  I  owe  to  niaif,  is  my  interest' ;  but  gratitude  also\acqui- 
escence\  resignation\  adoration'^,  and  all  I  owe  to  this  great  poli- 
ty', and  its  great  Governor  our  common  Parent\     uabris. 

SECTION  III. 

The  injustice  of  an  uncharUabU  spiHt. 

AS(JSPICIOUS\  uncharitable  spirit',  is  not  only  incon- 
sistent Avith  all  social  virtue^  and  happiness',  but  it  is  also' 
in  itself,  unreasonabla'  and  unjust\  In  order  to  form  sound 
opinions  conccining  characters^  and  actions',  iico  things  are 
especially  requisite.';  information' and  impartiality\  But  such 
as  are  most  forward  to  decide  unfavourably,  are  commonly 
destitute  of  hotli".  Instead  of  possessing',  or  even  requiring'^ 
full  information',  ih*^  gi-ounds  on  which  they  proceed  are  fre- 
([uently  the  most  slight'  and  frivoious\ 

£  A  tale',  perhaps',  which  the  idle  have  invented\the  inquis- 
itive have  listened  to',  and  tlie  credulous  have  propagated^ ;  or 
a  real  incident',  which  rumoui-',  irKcarryinj^  it  alonjj',  nas  exag- 
gerated^ and  disguised',  su j>plies  them  with  materials  of  oonn 
(lent  assertion',  and  decisive  judgment\  From  an  action', 
they  presently  look  into  the  hearf ,  and  infer  the  motive\  This 
supposed  motive  they  conclud(i  to  be  the  ruling  principleN 
and  pronounce  at  once  concerning  the  whole  character^. 

3  Nothing  can  be  more  contrary  both  to  equity^  and  to 
sound  reason',  than  this  precipitate  judgment.  Any  inan  who 
attends  to  Avhat  passes  within  himself,  may  easily  discern 
what  a  complicated  system  the  human  character  is';  and  what 
a  variety  ot  circumstances  must  be  taken  into  the  accounf ,  in 
order  to  estimate  it  truly\  No  single  instance  of  conduct', 
whatevei-',  is  sufficient  to  determine  it\ 
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4  As  from  one  worthy  action',  it  were  crcdnlity\  not  chari- 
ty', to  conchide  a  person  to  be  free  from  all  vice/  ;  so  fi'oni  oiw 
which  is  censurable',  it  is  j)erfectly  unjust  to  infer  that  th(* 
author  of  it  is  without  conscience',  and  without  merit\  If  we 
knew  all  the  attendin,^  circumstances',  it  might  appear  in  art 
excusable  light^ ;  nay',  perhaps',  under  a  commc-ndahh  form^. 
The  motives  of  the  actor  may  have  been  entirely  different 
from  those  which  we  ascribe  to  him'' ;  and  where  we  suppose 
him  impelled  by  bad  design',  he  may  have  been  prora})ted  by 
conscience',  and  mistaken  principle\ 

5  Admittin*^  the  action  to  have  been  in  every  view  cHmhiat'. 
he  may  have  been  hurried  into  it  through  inadvertenc^^^  ana 
«urprise\  He  may  h  ve  sincerely  rej)ented^ ;  and  the  virtuous 
principle  may  have  now  regametl  its  full  vigour\  Perhaps  tliia 
was  the  corner  of  frailty^ ;  the  qu;irter  on  which  he  lay  open  t^ 
the  incursions  of  temptation' ;  while  the  other  avenues  of  hi» 
heart'jwere  firmly  guarded  by  conscience\ 

6  It  is  therefore  evident',  that  no  part  of  the  government  oi 
tempei-',  deserves  attention  more',  than  to  keep  our  mindft 

Euro  from  uncharitable  prejudices',  and  open  to  candour^  and 
umanity'  in  judging  of  others'.  The  worst  consequences'^ 
both  to  ourselves>  and  to  society^,  follow  from  the  opposite 
spirit\  BLAiK. 

SECTION  IV. 

Tht  misfortunes  of  men  moslh;  chargealle  on  ihemsdves. 

WE  find  man  placed  in  a  world',  where  he  has  by  n«j 
means  the  disposal  of  the  events  that  happen\  Ca- 
lamitics  sometimes  befall  the  worthiest'  and  the  best',  vvhich 
it  is  not  ui  their  poAVer  to  prevent',  and  where  nothing  is  left 
them',  but  to  acknowledge',  and  to  sulmiit'  to  the  high  hand 
of  Heaven\  For  such  visitations  of  trial',  many  good^  and 
wise  reasons',  can  be  assigned',  which  the  present  subject  lead* 
me  not  to  discuss^. 

2  But  though  those  unavoidable  calamities  make  a  narf, 
yet  they  make  not  the  cAfe/part',  of  tiie  vexations^  and  sor- 
rows' that  distress  human  li'fe'.  A  multitude  of  evils  beset  us' 
for  the  source  of  which',  we  must  look  to  another  quarter\— 
No  sooner  has  any  thing  in  the  health',  or  in  the  circumstan- 
ces of  men',  gone  cross  to  their  wish',  than  they  begin  to  talk 
of  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  good  things  of  this  life^ ; 
they  envy  tlie  condition  of  others^ ;  they  repine  at  their  own 
lot',  and  fret  against  the  Ruler  of  the  world'. 

S  Full  of  these  sentiments',  one  man  pines  under  a  broken 
constitution\    But  let  us  ask  him',  whether  he  can',  fairly^  and 
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lionestly',  assign  no  cause  for  this',  but.  the  unknown  decree  of 
heaven^  ?  Has  he  duly  valued  the  blessing  of  liealth',  and  al- 
ways observed  the  rules  of  virtue'-  and  sobriet}-' ?  Has  be 
been  moderate  in  his  life',  and  temperate  in  all  his  jileasures'  ? 
If  now  he  is  only  paying  the  price  of  his  former',  perhaps  his 
forgott<'n  indulgences'',  has  he  any  title  to  complain',  as  if  he 
were  suffering  unjustly'  ? 

4  Were  we  to  survey  the  chambers  of  sickness''  and  dis- 
tress', we  should  often  find  them  peopled  with  the  victims  of 
intemperance^  and  sensuality',  and  witli  the  children  of  vicious 
indolence'  and  sloth\  Among  the  thousands  who  languish 
there',  we  should  find  the  proportion  oi' innocent  sufferers  to 
be  small\  We  should  see  IVded  j'outh\  premature  old  age", 
and  the  prospect  of  an  untimely  grave',  to  be  the  portio?j  of 
multitudes',  who',  in  one''  nay  or  othei*',  have  brought  those 
evils  on  themselves^ ;  while  yet  these  martyrs  of  vice^  and 
folly',  have  the  assurance  to  arraig'i  iht^  hard  fote  of  man', 
and  to  "  fret  against  the  Lord\" 

5  I>ut  3'ou',  perhaps',  complain  of  hardships  o(  anothtr 
kind^;ofnjc  injustice  of  th*i  world';  of  the  poverty  which 
you  suffei'',  and  the  discouragements  •  under  which  you 
labour'';  of  the  crosses^  and  disappointments',  of  which  your 
life  has  been  doonu'd  to  be  full\ — Ijefore  you  give  too  inucii 
scone  to  your  discontent',  let  me  desire  you  to  reflect  impar- 
tially ujion  your  past  train  of  life\ 

G  Have  not  sloth^  or  pride',  ill  tempcr\  or  sinfu'  passions', 
misli^d  you  often  from  tne  path  of  sound  and  wise  conduct'  ? 
Have  you  not  been  wantinj^  to  yourselves  hi  improvnig  those 
Ojjportunities  ^vliich  Providence  offered  you',  for  bettering 
and  advancing  your  state'  ?  If  you  have  chosen  to  indulgo 
yGurhumour',or  your  taste',  in  the  gratifications  of  indolence^ 
or  pleasure',  can  you  com]>{ain  because  others',  in  }irefercnce 
to  you',  have  obtained  those  advantages  which  naturally  be- 
long to  useful  lal)0urs',  and  honourable  pursuits'? 

7  Hive  not  the  consequences  of  some  false  steps',  into 
wbich  your  passions',  or  your  pleasures',  have  Ijctrayed  you', 
pursued  you  through  much  of  your  life' ;  tainted',  perhaps', 
your  characters',  involved  you  in  embarrassments',  or  sunk 
you  into  neglect'  ? — It  is  an  old  sajqng',  that  every  man  is 
the  artillcer  of  his  own  fortune  in  the  world\  It  is  certain', 
that  the  world  seldom  turns  wholly  against  a  man',  unless 
through  his  own  fault\  "  Religion  is',"  in  general',  "  profitii- 
ble  unto  all  things\" 

8  Virtue',  diligence',  and  industty',  joined  with  good  tern 
|)er\  and  i>rudence',  have  ever  been  found  the  surest  road  to 
prosperity^ ;  and  where  mep  fail  of  attaining  it',  tlicir  want  oi 
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success  is  far  oftener  owins;  to  their  having  deviated  from  that 
road',  than  to  their  havin;^  «'nrountered  insuperable  bars  in 
it\  Some',  by  bein^  too  artful',  forfeit  the  reputation  of 
probity'.  Some',  by  beinj;  too  open',  are  accounted  to  fail 
in  pridence\  Others',  by  being  nckle'  and  changeable',  are 
distrusted  by  all\ 

9  The  case  commonly  is',  that  men  seek  to  ascribe  their 
disappointments  to  any  cause',  rather  than  to  tiieir  own  m.is- 
conduct' :  and  when  tl'iey  can  devise  no  otlier  cause',  they  lay 
them  to  the  charge  of  Provid<>nce\  Their  folly  leads  them 
into  vices';  their  vices  into  misf(»rtunes' ;  and  in  their  misfor- 
tunes they  "murmur  against  rrovidnnceV 

1 0  They  are  doubly  un j  ust  towa rds  thei i'  Creator'.  In  their 
prosperity',  they  are  a} >t  to  ascrii>e  their  success  to  their  wfn 
diligence',  rather  thnn  to  his  blessing^ :  and  in  their  advefoitj"', 
they  impute  their  distresses  to  his  providence',  not  to  their 
own  misoehaviour^.  Whereas',  the  truth  is  the  very  reverse 
of  this'.  "  Every  good'-  and  every  perfect  j^ift',  cometh  from 
above' ;"  and  of  evil^  and  misery',  man  is  the  author  to 
himself. 

11  When',  from  the  condition  of  individuals^,  we  look 
abroad  to  the  piddic  state  of  th(!  world',  we  meet  with  more 
proofs  of  the  iruth  of  this  assertion'.  We  see.grcat  societies 
of  men',  torn  in  pieces  by  intestine  dissen^ons',  tumults',  and 
civil  commotions\  We  see  mighty  armies  g«»ing  fortli',  in 
formidable  ^rra)-',  against  each  othei-',  to  covei-  the  earth  with 
blood',  and  to  fill  the  air  with  the  cries  of  widows'  and 
orphans'.  Sad  evils  these  are',  to  which  this  miserable  v.'orld 
is  exposed'. 

12  But  are  these  evils',  I  beseech  you',  to  be  Imputed  to 
God'  ?  Was  it  he  who  sent  forth  slaughtering  armies  into  the 
field',  or  who  filled  the  })eaceful  irity  with  massacres  and 
blood'?  Arc  tliese  miseries  any  other  than  the  bitter  fruit  of 
men's  violent  and  disorderly  passions'  ?  Are  tiiey  not  clearly 
to  be  traced  to  the  am!)ition',  and  vices  ofprinccj',  to  the 
quarrels  of  the  greaf ,  and  to  the  turbulence  of  the  people'? — 
Let  us  lay  them  entirely  out  of  the  account',  in  thinking 
of  Providence' ,  and  let  us  think  only  of  the  "  foolishness 
of  man'." 

13  Did  man  control  his  passions',  and  form  his  conduct 
according  to  the  dictates  of  wisdom\  h-unanity',  ai,d  virtue', 
the  earth  would  no  longer  be  desolated  by  cruelty' ;  and  human 
societies  would  live  in  order\  harmony',  and  peace^.  In  those 
scenes  of  mischiefs  and  violence'  Avhich  iill  the  wcrla',  let 
man  behold',  with  shame',  ihe  picture  of  his  vices" ,  his  ignor- 
ance ,  and  folly'.     Let  liim  be  numbled  by  the  mortifying 
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view  of  his  own  perverseness' ;  but  lei  not  his  "  heart  fre< 
against  tlie  Lord\"  b  lai  r. 

SECTION  V^. 

On  disintertsted  friendship. 

I  AM  informed  that  cf.rtuin  Greek  writers',  ^ philosophers^ 
it  seems',  in  the  opinion  of  then-  countrymen',)  have  advan  • 
ced  some  very  extraordinary  positions  relatirig  to  friendship^ ; 
as',  indeed',  what  subject  is  tfiere',  which  these  subtle  geniuses 
have  not  tortured  with  their  sopliistry'  ? 

2  The  authors  to  whom  I  refei"',  dissuade  their  disciples 
from  entering  into  any  strong  attacliments',  as  unavoidably 
creating  supernumerary  dis(mietudes  to  those  who  engage  in 
them^  ;  and',  as  every  man  has  more  than  sufficient  to  call 
forth  hissolicitiide',  in  th'i  coarse  of  liis  oicn  affairs',  it  is  a  weak- 
ness', they  contend',  anxiously  to  involve  himself  in  tlie  con- 
cerns of  others''. 

S  They  recommend  it  also',  in  all  connexions  of  this  kind'; 
to  hold  the  bands  of  union  extremely  loose' ,  so  as  always  to 
have  it  in  one]s  power  to  straiten^  or  relax  them',  as  circimi- 
stances^and  situations'  shall  render  most  expedient\  They 
add',  as  a  capital  article  of  thtsir  doctrine',  thaf ,  "  to  live  ex- 
empt from  cares',  is  an  essential  ingredient  to  constitute  hu- 
man happmess^ :  but  an  ingredienf ,  howevei*',  which  he',  Avho 
voluntarily  distresses  himself  with  cares',  in  which  he  has 
no  necessai-y  and  personal  interesf ,  must  never  hope  to 
possess\" 

4  I  have  been  told  likeAvise',  that  there  is  another  set  oi 
pretended  philosophers',  of  the  same  country',  whose  tenets', 
concerning  this  subject',  are  of  a  still  more  illiberal  and  un- 
generous cast\  The  }>roposition  which  they  attempt  to  estab- 
hsh',  is',  that  "friendship  is  an  affair  of  self -interest  entirely^: 
and  that  the  proper  motive  for  engpgini^  in  it  is',  not  in  order 
to  gratify  the  kind  and  benevolent  afft^ctions',  but  for  the  bene- 
fit of  that  assistance^  and  supporf ,  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  the  connexion^. " 

5  Accordingly  they  asserf ,  that  those  persons  are  most 
disposed  to  havo  recourse  to  auxiliary  alliances  of  this  kind' 
who  are  least  qualified  by  nature^  or  fortune',  to  depend  upon 
their  own  strength'  and  powers^:  the  iveakersex'.  for  instance', 
being  generally  more  inclined  to  engage  in  friendships',  than 
the  VKile  part  of  our  species^ ;  and  those  who  are  depressed 
by  mdigence\  or  labouring  luider  misfortunes',  than  the 
wealthy  ,  and  the  prosperous^. 

6  Excellent  and  obliging  sages',  these',  undoubtcclly' !  To 
Strike  out  the  friendly  affections  from  the  morf^'  'vori<l',  avouIiI 
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be  like  exttrguishing'  the  sun  in  the  r?G<urrt^,  each  of  thera 
bein,<^  the  source  of  the  best  and  most  grateful  satisfactiopy, 
that  Heaven  has  conferred  on  the  sons  of  men\  But  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  ,  'sv-hat  the  real  value  of  tills  boasted  exemp- 
tion from  care',  wlncli  they  promise  their  disciples',  justly 
amounts  tr^  ?  an  exem})tion  flattering  to  9elf-h)ve/,  [  confess^; 
but  which',  a])on  many  occurrt'nces  in  human  life', should  I* 
rejected  with  the  utmost  disdain\ 

7  For  nothing',  surely',  can  lie  more  inconsistent  witli  a 
well-poised  and  manly  spirif,  than  (o  decline  engaging  in  any 
laudable  action',  or  to*  be  discouraged  from  persevering  in  it', 
by  an  apprehension  of  the  trouble^  and  solicitude',  with  which 
it  may  probably  be  altended\ 

8  Virtue  herself,  indeed  ,  onf^htto  be  totally  rcnoimcff/^  if 
it  be  right  to  avoid  eveiy  possible  me:ms  that  niiay  he  produc- 
tive of  uneasiness' :  for  who',  that  is  actuated  by  her  princi- 
ples', can  observe  tlie  conduct  of  an  opposite  chjiractei*',  with- 
out being  aftected  with  som*;  degree  of  secret  dissalisl'action"? 

9  Are  not  the  just,  tne  hrave',  and  the  ^ond\  iiecessarUif 
exposed  to  the  disagreeable  emotions  of  dislike  and  aversion', 
when  they  respectively  nie.»'t  with  instances  of  fraud',  of  cow- 
ardice', or  of  villany' :'  It  is  an  ess»mtia!  ])roperty  of  every 
well-constituted  nund',  to  be  affected  wit.li  pain^  or  pleasure', 
according  to  the  nisture  of  those  moral  appearances  that  pre- 
sent themselves  to  observjiti()n\ 

•  10  If  sensiliility',  therefore',  be  not  incompatible  with'tnnj 
wisdom',  (and  it  surely  is  not',  unless  we  suppose  that  })hiloso- 
phy  deadens  every  finer  feeling  of  our  nature',)  what  just  rea- 
son can  be  assigned',  why  the  syr-npathetic  sufi'enngs  which 
may  result  from  frii^idshij)',  should  l)e  a  sullicient  inducement 
fornanishing  that  generous  atlection  from  the  human  breast^? 

11  Extinguish  ail  emotions  of  the  heart',  and  what  difler- 
ence  will  remain',  1  do  not  say  between  man^  and  bruW,  but 
between  .'nrt?i'  and  a  mere  inaniiBate  do(t?  AAvay  then  with 
those  austere  philosophers',  who  represent  virtue  as  hardening 
the  soul  against  all  -the  softer  impressioiis  of  iunnanity)^ 

12  Ttie  fact',  certainly',  is'  much  otherwise'.  A  truly  ^Gk>d 
man',  is',  upon  many  occasions',  extremely  sustejttible  of  len- 
der sentiments';  and  his-heart  expan<ls  with  joy  or  shrinks 
w^ith  sorrow',  as  good  or  ill  fortune  accompanies  his  friend'. 
Upon  the  whole',  then',  it  may  fairly  be  concluded',  that',  as 
in  the  case  of  virtue',  so  in  that  of  frien«lship',those  painful  sen- 
sationm  ■  vhich.  may  someti;nes  be  prodMced  by  tUe  one\  as  well 
ashy  t^-rt  '>ther',-are  equally  insuidciei  it  grounds  (or  excluding 
ttther  Q*^3i^m  from  taking  po'^session  of  our  bosoms  . 

13  Tn- y  ;Aho  insist  that  "utility  is  the  first  and  j)revailing 
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motive',  wiiich  induces  mankind  to  enter  into  particular  friend- 
sliips',"  appear  to  me  to  divest  tiie  association  of  its  most  amia- 
ble and  enj^agin;;  princip!e\  For  to  a  mind  rightly  disposed' 
it  is  not  so  much  the  hcmjlls  received',  as  the  affectionate  zca/ 
from  which  they  i\o^v\  that  j^ives  them  their  best  and  most 
valuable  recom raendation^. 

14  it  is  so  far  indeed  from  bein^  verified  by  facf ,  that  a 
sense  of  our  wants',  is  the  ori-^inal  cause  of  forming  these  ami- 
cable ailiancijs^ ;  that', on  the  contraiy',  it  is  observable',  that 
none  have  been  more  distinj;uished  in  their  friendships',  than 
those  whose  power^  and  opulence',  l)ut',  above  all',  whose  supe- 
rior cirluc%  (a  mucli  firmer  support',)  hr.ve  raised  them  r.liove 
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uestion',  is',  that  "al 


is  certainly  productive  of  utility',  yet  utility 
?«Ot'u'e  of  friendsiiip\" 


'ery  nectssiiij  of  having;  recourse  to  the 
15  Tiie  true  distinction  then',  in  the  q 
ough  friendsiilp  is  certainly  product!v< 
not  the  pninarj/  violive  of  friendsiiip\' 
alists',  llierefore',  Avho',  lulled  in  the 
sume  to  maintain  tha  reverse^  have  surely  n.o 
tion^;  as  they  are  neitlua-  oualined  by  reilccti<: 
ence',  to  be  competent  Jurf/resP'' the  subject\ 


IS  not  the  pnmrmi  molive  of  friendsiiip\"  Those  selfish  se-i- 
sualists',  llierefore',  Avho',  lulled  in  the  lap  of  luxury',  pre- 
sume to  maintain  tha  reverse^  have  surely  n.o  claim  to  atten- 

"on",  nor  experi- 


16  Is  there  a  man  u|)on  the  face  of  tJie  earth',  who  would 
deliberately  acccjit  of  all  the  weeJUi',  wiiich  this  world  can 
bestow',  if  offered  to  him  u'pon  t!ie  sev<ire  terms  of  his  being' 
unconnected  with  a  siri;:^^;  mortal  whom  he  could  iove',  orb 
whom  he  should  be  beloved'?  This  would  bo  U  lead  the 
wretched  life  of  a  detested  tyrant',  who',  amidst  )  ^"♦petual 
suypicions\  and  alarms',  pjisses  his  miserable  days',  a  sti.mger 
to  every  tender  sentiment' ;  and  utterly  precluded  from  <luj 
heart-felt  satisfactions  of  fri<'ndshin\ 

Mdmoi/i\'i  transialion  of  Cicero'^s  Lalius. 

SECTION  VI. 

On  the  immorlniity  of  the  soul. 

J  "WAS  yesterday  walking  alone',  in  one  of  my  friend's 
woods',*  and  lost  myself  in  it  very  agreeably',  as  I  was  run- 
ning over',  in  my  mind',  tiie  several  ar'gumenls  that  establish 
this  great  point' ;  Avhich  is  the  basis  of  morality',  and  the 
source  of  all  the  plcasiti;;  hopes^  and  secret  joys',  that  can  arise 
m  the  heart  of  a  reasonable  creature\ 

2  I  considered  those  several  proofs  drawn' — Firsf,  from  the 
nature  of  the  soul  itself^,  and  particularly  its  iiruTiateriality'; 
which',  though  not  absolutely -nece^sttn/  to  the  eternity  of  its  du- 
ration', has',  I  think',  been  evinced  to  almost  a  demonstration\ 
^  3  Secondly',  from  its  ])assion3' and  sentiments^;  as',  par 
ticularly',  from  its  love  of  existence^ ;  its  horror  of  an'.iiuila 
tion' ;  and  its  hopes  of  imjiiortality^ ;  with  that  secret  sati^- 
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faction  which  it  finds  in  the  practii-e  ol'virtue' ;  and  that  nnea 
siness  which  follows  U})un  tlie  commission  of  nVe\ — ThirdI)'' 
from  the  nature  of  the  SnpremeBeing',  whose  justice",  good 
ness\  wisdom^  and  veracity',  are  all  concerned' in  this  point'' 

4  But  amonji;  these\  and  other  excellent  arguments  for  the 
immortality  of  the  soul",  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetu- 
al progress  of  the  soul  to  its  perfection',  witliout  a  possibility 
of  ever  arriving  at  it' ;  which  is  a  hint  that  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  seen  opened  and  improved  by  those  Avho  have  writ- 
ten on  this  subject',  though  it  seems  to  me  to  carry  a  very 
great  weight  with  it\ 

5  HoAV  can  it  enter  mto  the  thoughts  of  man',  that  tlie  soul', 
which  is  capable  of  immense  pe-fections',  and  of  receiving 
new  improvements  to  all  eternity',  shall  fall  away  into  nothing", 
almost  as  soon  as  it  is  created^  r'  Are  such  abilities  made  wr 
no  purpose'  ?  A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of  nerfection',  that  he 
can  never  pass' :  in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the  endowments  he 
is  capable  of' ;  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thousand  more',  would 
be  the  same  thing  he  is  at  present'. 

6  Were  a  human  soul  thus  at  a  stand  in  her  accomplish- 
ments' ;  were  her  faculties  to  be  full  blown",  and  incapable  of 
farther  enlargements';  I  could  imagine  shemight  fall  away  in- 
sensibly", ana  droi)  at  once  into  a  state  of  annihilation\  But 
can  wc  believe  a  thinhing  being  that  is  in  a  perpetual  progress 
of  improvement',  and  travelling  on  from  perfection^  to  perfec- 
tion', after  having  just  looked  abroad  into  the  works  of  iier 
Creator',  and  made  a  few  discoveries  of  his  infinite  goodness', 
wisdom',  and  power',  must  jierish  at  herjirsi  setting  ouf,  and 
m  the  very  hcp^innins:  of  her  inquiries'? 

7  Man',  c^  n'jidered  only  in  his  present  state",  seems  sent 
into  the  world  merely  to  propa2;ate  his  kind'.  He  provides 
himself  with  a  successor',  and  immediately  quits  his  post  to 
make  room  for  him'.  He  does  not  seem  born  to  enjoy  life", 
but  to  deliver  it  down  to  others'.  This  is  not  surprising  to 
consider  in  animals',  which  are  formed  for  our  use",  and  which 
'.  an  finish  their  business  in  a  short  life'. 

8  The  silk-worm",  after  having  spun  her  task-",  lays  hei 
^gs"  and  dies'.     But  a  man  cannot  take  in  his  full  measure 

of  knowledge',  has  not  time  to  subdue  his  passions',  establish 
his  soul  in  virtue',  and  come  up  to  the  perfection  of  his  na- 
ture", before  he  is  hurried  off  the  stage'.  Would  an  infinitely 
wise  Being",  make  such  gloi-ious  creatures  for  so  mean  a  pur- 
pose"? Can  he  delight  in  the  production  of  such  abortive  in- 
telligences", such  short-lived  reasonable  beings"  ?  Would  he 
give  lis  talents  that  are  not  to  be  exerted"  ?  capacities  that 
Jire  never  to  be  gratified"? 
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9  How  can  we  find  that  wisdom  which  sliines  through  all 
nis  works',  in  the  formation  of  man',  without  looking  on  this 
woi'ld  as  only  a  nursery  for  the  next'' ;  and  witliout  believing 
thattlie  several  generations  of  mtional  creatures',  which  rise 
up  and  disappear  in  sucli  quick  successions',  are  only  to 
receive  their  first  rudiments  of  existence  here',  and  afterwards 
to  be  transplanted  into  a  more  friendly  climate',  where  they 
may  spread  and.  llourish  to  idl  eternity'  ? 

10  There  is  nof,  in  my  opinion',  a  more  pleasing  and  trr* 
umphant  consideration  in  religion  ,  than  this  of  the  perpetual 
progress',  which  the  soul  makes  towiU'ds  the  perfection  of  its 
nature',  without  ever  arriving  Jit  a  period  in  it\  To  look 
upon  tlie  soul  as  going  on  from  strength'  to  strength^ ;  to  con- 
sider that  she  is  to  shine  for  ever  with  new  accessions  of 
^lory',  and  brii^^hten  to  all  eternity' ;  that  she  will  be  still  add- 
mg  virtue'  to  virtue',  and  knowledge'  to  knowledo;e';  carries 
in  it  something  Avonderfully  agreeable  to  that  ambition',  which 
is  natural  to  the  mind  of  man'.     IN'aj'',  it  must  be  a  prospect 

f)leasing  to  God  himself",  to  see  his  creation  for  ever  beauti- 
ying  in  his  eyes' ,  and  dra\vii>^  nearer  to  him',  by  greater  de- 
grees of  resemblance'. 

11  Methinks  this  single  consideration',  of  the  progress  of  a 
finite  spirit  to  perfection',  wiil  be  suilicient  to  extinguish  all 
€nv]j  In  inferior  naturi^s',  and  all  contempt  in  superior\  That 
cherub',  ^vhich  now  appears  as  a  god  to  a  human  soul',  knows 
very  well  that  tlie  period  will  come  about  in  eternity',  when 
the  human  soul  shall  be  as  {)erf<!ct  as  he  himself  noiv  is' :  nay', 
when  she  siial!  look  down  uj)o'i  tl.at  degree  of  perfection',  as 
much  as  slie  now  falls  short  of  it'.  It  is  true',  tlie  higher  na- 
ture still  advances',  and  by  that  mt'ans  preserves  his  distance', 
and  superiority  in  tlie  scale  of  beins:' ;  yet  he  knows  that', 
how  high  soever  the  station  is  of  wliich  he  stands  possessed 
at  present',  the  inferior  nature  will',  at  length',  mount  up  to 
it',  and  shine  fortli  in  the  same  de;!;ree  of  glory'. 

12  With  what  astonishment'  .'.nd  veneration',  may  we  look 
into  our  own  souls',  where  tlvr*' :.  •••  such  hidden  stores  of  vir- 
tue'and  knowb-ilge,',  such  i-i  •'^'  .  ;  ted  sources  of  perfection'! 
We  know  not^'l  wh;it  u  c  sn-  '  :  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into 
tlie  heart  of  man',  t^  '  .  -!<>;  y  !hat  will  be  always  in 
reserve  for  hi 'n\  ':  •  ^i-i'-r.-d  with  its  Creator',  is 
like  one  of  thw-se  :  s  ,  flint  may  draw  nearer 
toam>|herforr.'hl  ,•  .,  I  H>v;'l)ility  of  touching  it': 
andean  thevi-h;- ;,  J;  ;  ,  ^  t  :..^,  -m  -  iiVtinjr',  as  to  consider  our- 
selves iptlu-^,*'  iv  M,^  :  '  .,  :  .  •  ]'',^\ ho  IS  the  stand- 
ard not  only  ofji! ;  -ess'?         addisu.n. 
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CHAP.  V. 

DESCRIPTIVE    PIECES. 
SECTION  I. 

The  Seaso7is.- 

AMONG  the  great  hli'ssinj^s^  and  wonders'  of  the  creation' 
may  be  classed  the  regu!;>rities  of  liiru.'s',  and  seasons^ 
Inimediiitelyarter  the  Hood',  the  siicred  p.romise  was  made  to 
man',  that  seed-time'  and  liarvest\  cold'  and  heaP,  sunmieK 
and  winter\  day'  and  ni;rht',  should  continue  to  the  very  end 
of  all  thin|;s\  •  Accordiniijiy',  in  obedience  to  tb.at  promise', 
the  rotation  is  co?»star»tly  presentisig  ns  with  some  useful'  and 
igreeahle  alteration';  and  all  the  ple.ising  novelty  of  life', 
arises  from  these  natural  changes' ;  nor  are  we  less  indebtea 
to  them  for  many  of  its  solid  comforts'. 

2  It  has  be<m  iVe(iuenily  the  task  of  the  moralist'  and  poef , 
to  mark',  in  polished  {)eriods',  the  particular  charms'  and 
conveniences  of  every  change' ;  and',  indeed',  such  discrim- 
inate observations  upon  natural  variet)'',  catmotbe  undelight- 
fnl';  since  the  blessing  vvhich  every  n'lonth  brings  aiong  with 
if,  is  Ji  fresh  instance  of  thie  wisdon^i'  and  bounty  of  tiiat  Pro  v 
idcpice',  wiiich  regulates  the  glories  of  the  year'.  Wc  glow 
a.s  we  coutemjilate' ;  we  feet  a  proj)C'nsiLy  to  adore',  Tvnilst 
we  enjoy'. 

S  In  the  tknc  of  seed-sowing',  it  is  the  season  of  conjl 
Jjtiice^  :  the  grain  which  tlie  husbandman  trusts  to  the  bosora 
of  the  earth',  shjdl',  iiaph-^,  yi«'ld  its  seven-fold  rewards' 
Spring  presents  us  with  a  scene  of  lively  expectation'^.  That 
which  was  before  sown',  begins  riow  to  discover  signs  of  suc- 
cessful vegetation'.  The  labourer  observes  the  change',  and 
anticipates  tlie  harvest' ;  he  watches  tini  progress  of  nature', 
and  smiles  at  her  inPaience' :  while  the  man  ofcontemplation^, 
walks  forth  w<th  the  evening'',  amidst  the  fragrance  of  flow- 
ers', and  })romises  of  plenty' ;  nor  returns  to  his  cottage  till 
darkness  closes  the  scene  upon  his  <'ye'.  Then  cometli  tlie 
harvest',  wdien  the  large  wish  is  satisfied',  and  the  granaries  oi 
nature',  arc  loaded  with  the  means  of  life',  even  to  a  luxury 
cf  abundance'. 

4  Tlie  powers  of  language'  are  unequal  to  the  descriptron 
of  this  happy  season'.  It  is  the  carnival  of  nature' :  sun'  and 
shade',  coolness'  and  quietude',  cheerfulness'  and  melody', 
love' and  gratitude',  unite  to  rensji'r  every  scene  of  summer 
delightful'.  The  division  of  light'  ;md  darkness'  is  one  of  the 
kindest  efforts  of  ^)innipoteLt  Wisdom'.  Day'  and  nighf 
yield  us  contrary  blessings';  and',  a'{  the  same  time',  a€sisi 
«ach  other',  by  giving  fresh  lustre  to  tlie  delights  of  6o1/a' 

•ee) 
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Amidst  thft  glare  of  day^  and  hustle  of  life',  how  could  av« 
«lcep\''  Amidst  the  gloom  of  darkness',  how  could  we  labour^? 
5  How  wise\  how  heni^nant^  then',  is  the  })roper  division\ 
The  hours  of  light',  are  ada}>ted  to  activity' ;  and  those  of 
darkness',  to  rest\  Ere  the  day  is  passed',  exercise^  and  na- 
ture' prepare  us  for  tiie  pillow\  :uul  by  the  time  that  the 
morning  returns',  we  are  again  able  to  meet  it  with  a  smile\ 
Thus',  eveiT  season  has  a  charm  peculiar  to  itself  ;  and  every 
moment  alwrds  some  interesting  innovation\  melmoth. 
SECTION  II. 
The  cataract  ofJVutgara,  in  Canada,  JVorlh  Amtrica. 
IHIS  amazing  fall  of  wateK,  is  mafle  by  the  river  St.  Law- 
'ence', in  its  passage  fiuir> lake  Erie'  into  the  lake  Onta- 
no\  The  St-  Lawrenctiis  one  of  the  larj^est  rivers  in  the 
world\  and  yet  the  whole  of  its  waters',  is  discharged  in  this 
place',  by  a  tail  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  perpendicular'^.  It 
13  not  easy  to  bring  the  imagination  to  correspond  to  the  great- 
ness oi  the  scene\ 

2  A  river  extremely  deep^  and  rapid',  and  that  serves  to 
drain  the  Avaters  of  almost  all  North  America  into  tiic  Atlan- 
tic Ocean',  is  here  {)oured  precipitately  down  a  ledge  of  rocks', 
that  rises',  like  a  wall',  across  the  whole  bed  of  its  stream\ 
The  river',  a  little  aliovn/,  is  near  three  (juartfers  of  a  mile 
broad^ ;  and  the  rocks',  v»'here  it  grows  narrower',  are  foui' 
hundred  yards  over\ 

3  Then-  direction  is  not  straight  across',  but  hollowing  in- 
wards like  a  h<>rse-shot;\  so  that  the  cataract',  wliich  bends 
to  the  shajK*  of  the  obstack^',  rounding  inwards',  ]n-esents  a 
kind  of  theatre',  the  most  ti'emendous  in  natiwe^.  Just  in 
the  middle  of  this  circular  wall  of  waters',  a  little  island',  that 
has  braved  the  fury  of  the  cuj-rent',  presents  on<!  of  its  points', 
and  divides  the  stream  at  top  into  two  parts^  ;  but  they 
anite  again  long  bi-fore  they  reach  tlie  bottom^. 

4  The  noise  of  the  fall',  Is  h»^ard  at  the  distance  of  several 
leaj^uesMand  the  fury  of  the  waters',  at  the  termination  of 
their  fall',  is  inconGeivalile\  The  dashing  produces  a  mist', 
that  I'ises  to  the  very  clouds^ ;  and  which  forms  a  most  beauti- 
ful rainbow',  when  the  sun  shines\  It  will  be  readily  sup- 
posed', that  such  a  cataract  entirely  destroys  the  navigation 
of  the  stream^ ;  and  yet  some  Indians,  in  their  canoes',  as  it 
is  said',  have  ventured  down  it  with  safety\*       goldsimitii. 

*  This  psntitrm^  dn:un  in.  stifety,  is  a  report,  l)e;iri!i(^  upon  its  front  its  own 
refutation  :  that  it  sliould  ever  l.ave  foiirnl  a  place  in  the  biain  or  the  book  of 
Uie  elegant  bistorian,  is  a  matter  of  surprise.  Canots  and  other  vessels,  with 
passeugen,  are,  indeed,  sometimes  unfortunately  drawn  down  tbe  awful  d*- 

(7  c) 
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SECTION  111. 

The  grotlo  of  Aniiparos, 

OF  all  the  subterraneous  caverns  now  known',  the  p;rotto  of 
Antiparos',  i-s  the  most  reniarkahle',  as  well  for  its 
extenf ,  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  sparry  incrustations\  This 
celebrated  cavern  ^vas  first  explored  l)y  one  Magni',  an  Ital 
ian  traveller',  about  one  hundrt-d  years  ;ij;o',  at  Antiparos',  ap 
inconsiderable  island  of  the  Archip('la;':o\ 

2  "  Having  lyen  infoi-nied',"  says  he',  "  by  the  natives  o- 
Pares',  that',  in  the  litll*!  island  of  Antiparos',  which  lies  abou< 
two  miles  from  the  former',  a  gigantic  statue  was  to  be  seer 
at  the  montli  of  a  cavijrn'  (in  that  place\}\t  was  resolved  that 
we'  (the  French  consul  and  himsrlf)  should  pay  it  a  visit\  Ir 
pursuance  of  this  resolutio!)',  after  Ave  had  landed  on  thf 
island',  and  walked  about  four  mih'S  through  the  midst  o 
beautiful  plains\  and  sloping  AvoodI  inds',  Ave  at  length  camf 
to  a  little  hill',  on  the  side  o^  Avhicli'  yawned  a  most  horri( 
cavern\  Avhich,  by  its  gloom',  at  lirst',  struck  us  Avith  terror' 
and  almost  repressed  cu;-iosity\ 

3  Recovering  the  first  sniprise',  hoAveA'ei*',  we  entered 
boldly,  and  had  notj>;-oce<'ded  above  twenty  paces',  Avhen 
the  supposed  statue  of  thi;  giant',  [)  resented  itself  to  our  vicAV^ 
We  quickly  perceived',  that  Avhdt  the  ignorant  natives  had 
been  terrified  at  as  a  Q;ianV^  av:is  nothing  more  than  a  sparry 
concretion',  formed  by  the  water  dropping  from  the  roof 
of  the  cave',  and  by  degrees  hardening  into  a  figure',  w  hich 
tlieir  feai-s  had  formed  into  a  monster\ 

4  Incited  by  this  extraordinary  appearance',  Ave  were  in- 
duced to  proceed  still  further',  in  (juest  of  ncAV  ad\^entures  in 
this  subterranean  abode\  As  Ave  proceeded',  ncAv  Avonders 
offered  themselves^;  the  spars',  formed  into  trees'^  and  shrubs' 
presented  a  kind  of  petrified  grove^ ;  some  Avhitc',  some  green^ 
and  all  receding  in  due  persp<'ctive\  They  struck  us  AVith  the 
more  amnzement',  as  we  kr.eAV  them  to  be  mere  productions 
of  nature',  wlio',  hitherto  in  solitude',  had',  in  her  playful  mo- 
ments', dressed  the  scene',  as  if  for  her  own  amusement\" 

5  "  We  had  as  yet  seen  but  a  few  of  the  Avonders  of  the 
place'';  and  AveAvere  i:-jtroduc<^d  <)r)ly  into  the  portico  of  this 
amazing  temple\  \\  one  <  orner  of'this  half  illuminated  re- 
cess', there  aopeared  an  opening  of  about  three  feet  Avide', 
which  seemea  to  lead  to  a  )>lace  totally  dark',  and  Avhich  one 


clivity,  hut  seUlom  a  ve?ti<re  of  eimer  is  ever  afterwards  seen.  The  sliirtly 
niounlain  oak,  and  the  towering  pins,  ficqviently  take  llie  dtsptrate  lenp,  aiid 
for  ever  disappear.  \      E<Ut 

(8c) 
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of  the  natives  assured  us  contained  nothing  more  than  a  re|^ 
voir  of  water\  Upon  this  information',  we  made^n  ej&p^P 
menf ,  by  throwing  down  some  stones',  which  rumbling  along 
the  sides  of  the  descent  for  some  time',  the  sound  seemed  at 
last  quashed  in  a  bedof  water\ 

G  In  order",  however',  to  be  more  certain,'  we  sent  in  a  Le- 
vantine marinei-',  who',  by  the  promise  of  a  good  reward',  ven- 
tured', witli  a  flambeau  in  his  hand',  into  this  narrow  aper- 
ture*. After  continuing  within  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,'  he  returned',  beanng  in  his  hand',  some  beautiful  pieces 
of  white  spas*',  which  art  could  neither  equal'  nor  imitate.^ — 
'Upon  being  informed  by  him  that  the  place  was  full  of  these 
beautiful  incrustations',  I  ventured  in  with  him',  about  fifty 

g aces',  anxiously  and  cautiously  descending',  by  a  steep  and 
angerous  way\ 

7  Finding',  howevei*',  that  we  came  to  a  precipice  which  led 
into  a  spacious  amphitheatre',  (if  I  may  so  call  it',)  still  deeper 
than  any  other  part',  we  returned',  and  bein^  provided  with 
aladder\flambeau\and  other  things  to  expedite  our  descenf, 
our  whole  company',  man^  by  man',  ventured  into  the  same 
opening^;  and',  descending  one  after  anothei-',  we  at  last  saw 
ourselves  all  together  in  the  most  magnificent  part  of  the 
cavern^." 

SECTION  IV. 

The  grolto  of  Anliparos,  continued. 

"/^UR  candles  being  now  all  lighted  up',  and  the  whole 
\^  place  completely  illuminated',  never  could  the  eye  be 
m-esented  with  a  more  glittering'  or  a  more  magnificent scene^. 
The  whole  roof  hung  with  solid  icides\  transparent  as  glass', 
yet  solid  as  marble^.  The  eye  could  scar<!ely  reach  the  lofty 
and  noble  ceiling^ ;  the  sides  were  regularly  formed  with  spars' ; 
and  the  whole  presented  the  idea  of  a  magnificent  theatre', 
illuminated  with  an  immense  profusion  of  lights\ 

2  The  floor  consisted  of  solid  marble'' ;  and',  in  several 
places',  magnificent  columns',  thrones^  altars\  and  other 
objects',  appeared',  as  if  nature  had  designed  to  mock  the  curi- 
osities of  art\  Our  voices',  upon  speaking\  or  singing',  were 
redoubled  to  an  astonishing  loudness^ :  and  upon  the  nring  of 
a  gun',  the  noise  and  reverberations',  were  almost  deafening . 

3  In  the  midst  of  this  grand  amphitheatre',  rose  a  concretion 
of  about  fifteen  feet  high',  thaf,  in  some  measure',  resembled 
an  altar'' ;  from  which',  taking  the  hint',  Ave  caused  mass  to  be 
celebrated  thcre\  The  beautiful  columns  that  shot  up  round 
the  altai'',  appeared  like  candlesticks^ ;  and  many  other  natural 
objects',  represented  the  customary  ornaments  of  this  rite^ " 
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^|[|^  Below  cvevi  tlds  spacious  grotto',  there  seemed  another 
cin'pTh^ ;  do^vn  which  1  ventured  with  my  former  mariner', 
and  descended  about  fifty  ]Kices  by  means  of  a  rope^.  1  at  last 
arrived  at  a  small  spot  of  level  ground',  wliere  the  bottom 
a{)peared  dilTerent  from  that  of  tilt  amphitlieatre',  being  com- 
posed of  soft  claj-',  yielding  to  the  pressure', and  into  wliich  I 
liirust  a  stick  to  the  depth  of  six  feet\  In  this',  however',  as 
above',  numbers  of  the  most  beautiful  crystals  Avere  foriiitd', 
one  of  which',  ?.n  particular',  resembled  a  tuble\ 

5  Upon  our  egress  from  this  amazing  cavern',  wc  perceived 
a  Greek  inscription  upon  a  rock  at  the  mouth',  but  so  oblit- 
erated by  tim  e',  that  '.ve  could  not  read  it  distinctly\  It  sceiii- 
<;d  to  import  that  one  Antipater',  in  the  time  of  Alex;nidei-', 
had  come  hither^ ;  b-at  whether  he  penetrated  Into  the  dejnths 
of  the  cavern',  he  does  not  think  lit  to  inform  usV — This 
account  of  so  beautiful  and  striking  a  scene',  may  serve  to 
a;ivc  us  some  idea  of  the  subterraneous  AAondeis  of  nalure\ 

COLUSiilTi:. 

SECTION  V. 

Harlhquakt  at  Catanea. 

ONE  of  the  earthquakes  most  particularly  described  in  hi»- 
tory',  is  that  which  iiappenea  in  the  year  1G93' ;  tlie  dam 
■ages  of  which',  were  chiefly  felt  in  Sicily",  but  its  motion  waa 
perceived  in  Germany^  France',  and  Engiand\  it  extended 
to  a  circumference  of  two  thousr.nd  six  huridred  leagues"' ; 
cliiefly  afiecting  the  sea  cuasts',  and  great  livers";  more  per- 
ceivable also  upon  the  iPiOuntains',  than  in  the  valleys". 

■2.  Its  motions  were  so  ra'pid',  that  persons  Vvho  lay  at  their 
length',  were  tossed  from  side"  to  side',  as  upon  a  rolling  bil 
low".  The  walls  were  dashed  from  their  foundations" ;  and  no 
fewer  ihi\nfft)/-four  cities',  v.ith  an  incredible  number  of  vil- 
lages', were  either  destroyed'  or  greatly  dimiaged".  The  city 
of  Catanea',  in  particular',  was  utterly  overt lirovvn".  A  travet- 
ler  vv'ho  Avas  on  Iiis  wa}--  thithei-',  perceived',  at  the  distance  o 
some  nules',a  black  c]oud',like  niglit',  hanging  over  the  place". 

3  The  sea',  all  of  a  sudden',  began  to  roar" ;  mount  ^Stna', 
to  send  forth  great  spires  of  ilanie';  and  soon  after  a  shock 
ensued',  with  a  noise  as  if  all  the  artillery  in  the  jcorld  had 
been  at  once  discharged". '  Our  traveller  bein,":  obliged  to 
alight  instantly',  felt  himself  raised  a  foot  from  tiie  ground" 
and  turning  his  eyes  to  the  citj^,  he  with  amr.zcment  saw 
nothing  but  a  thick  cloud  of  dust  in  the  air". 

4  The  birds  Hew  about  astonisiied" ;  the  sun  was  darkened"^ 
the  beasts  ran  hoAvling  from  the  hills";  and  although  trie  shock 
did  not  continue  above  three  minutes',  yet  near  nineteeu 
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(hoiisiind  of  tlxi  inhabitants  of  Sicily',  peribl.ed  in  the  ru- 
ing\  Catanea',  to  which  city  the  descnber  Avas  travelling^, 
Kccmed  the  princij^nil  scene  of  ruin'' ;  its  place  only  Avas  to  he 
found',  and  not  a  lootstcp  of  its  former  magnificence'',  was  to 
be  scon  remaining^.  goldsmith. 

SECTION  VI. 

Creation, 

IN  the  progress  of  the  Divine  works^  and  pjovernmenf, 
there  arrived  a  period',  in  Avhich  this  earth',  was  to  be 
called  into  cxistence\  ^Vhen  the  sip;nal  moment';  predes- 
tined from  all  et'^rnity',  was  come',  the  Deity  arose  in  his 
mij^ht',  and',  with  a  word',  created  tlie  worid\ — What  an 
illustrious  moment  w<is  that',  v.'hen',  from  non-existciice', 
tliere  sprang  at  once  into  being',  tliis  mxighty  globe',  on  which 
so  many  miKions  of  creatures  now  dwell^ ! 

2  No  preparatory,  measures',  were  required''.  No  long 
circuit  of  means',  was  cniplo3,''ed\  "Pie  spake  ,  and  it  was 
^ione^:  he  com.matided' ;  and  it  stood  fast^.  Tiie  earth  was 
at  first  without  form',  and  void^ ;  and  darkness  Avas  on  the 
face  of  the  deep\"  The  Almighty  surveyed  the  dark  abyss'  ; 
and  fixed  bounds  to  the  several  di\  isions  of  nature\  Ila 
Siiid',  "  Let  there  be  light' ;  and  there  Avas  liglit\" 

3  Then  appeared  the  sea',  and  the  dry  land\  The  moun- 
tains rose',  and  the  rivers  flowed'.  'X'he  sun\  and  moon', 
began  their  course  in  the  skies\  Hei-bs^  and  plarvts'  clothed 
the  ground-.  The  air\  the  earth\  and  the  v/aters',  mhyq 
stored  with  their  respective  inhabitants".  At  last',  man  was 
made  after  the  image  of  God\ 

4  He  appeared',  Wiilking  with  countenance  erect' ,  and  re- 
ceived his  Creators  benediction';  as  the  lord  of  this  new  worId\ 
The  Almighty  beh-iki  his  work  -when  it  was  finished' ,  and 
pronounced  it'oo o d^.  Su])erior  bci ngs saw',  with  wojider',  this 
new  accession  to  existence\  "  Tiie  morning  stars  sang  to- 
gether' ,  and  all  the  sons  of  God',  shouted  for  joyV — elair. 

SECTION  VII. 

Chaiily. 

CHARITY  is  the  same  with  benevolence'  orlove^;  and  Is 
the  term  uniformly  employed  in  the  P^^ew  Testament',  to 
denote  all  thegoottalfections  which  we  ought  to  bear  towards 
one  ancther\  It  consists  not  in  speculative  ideas  of  general 
benevolence',  floating  jn  the  head',  and  leaving  the  heart',  as 
speculationo  too  often  do',  untouched""  and  colil'.  Neither  h 
it  confined  to  that  indolent  good  nature',  which  makes  us  rest 
watisfied  with  being  free  from  inveterate  malice',  or  ill-will  to 
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our  fellow-creatures',  without  prompting  us  to  be  of  service 
to  any\ 

2  True  ciiarity',  is  an  active  princij)]e\  It  is  not  property 
a  single  virtue' ;  out  a  disposition  residing  in  the  heart',  as  a 
fountain  whence  all  the  virtues  of  benignity^  candour',  for- 
bearance\  generosity^  compassion^  and  liberality'',  flo^v',  as 
so  many  native  streams\  From  general  good-will  to  all',  it 
extends  its  influence  particularly  to  those  with  whom  wo 
stand  in  nearest  connexion',  and  who  are  directly  within  tlie 
sphere  of  our  good  offices\ 

3  From  the  country'  or  community  to  "which  we  belong', 
it  descends  to  the  smaller  associations  of  neiglibourhood\  re- 
lations\  and  friends' ;  and  spreads  itself  over  the  whole  circif 
of  social  and  domestic  life\  I  mean  not  that  it  imports  a 
promiscuous  undistinguished  affection',  which  gives  every  man 
an  equal  title  to  our  love'.  Charity',  if  we  should  endeavour 
to  carry  it  so  far',  would  be  rendered  an  impracticable  vir- 
tue^;  and  would  resolve  itself  into  mere  words',  without 
affecting  the  lieart\ 

4  True  charity  attempts  not  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  good^  and  bad  men';  nor  to  Avarm  our 
hearts  equally  to  those  who  befriend',  and  those  who  injure 
ns\  It  reserves  our  esteem  for  good  men',  and  our  compla- 
cency for  our  friends\  Towards  our  enemies',  it  inspires  for- 
giveness\  humanity',  and  a  solicitude  for  their  welfare\  It 
breathes  universal  candour'  and  liberality  of  sentiment\  It 
forms  gentleness  of  t'nnper',  and  dictates  affdhility  of  m;mners\ 

5  It  prompts  corresponding  sympathies  witli  them  who 
rejoice',  and  them  who  woep^.  It  teaches  us  to  slighf  and  de- 
spise no  man\  Charity  is  the  comforter  of  the  afllicted\  the 
protector  of  the  oppressed\  the  reconciler  of  differences',  the 
intercessor  for  offen(lers\  It  is  faithfulness  in  the  friend",  pub- 
lic spirit  in  the  magistrate^  equity' and  patience  in  the  judge", 
moderation  in  the  sovereign',  and  loyalty  in  the  subject\ 

6  In  parents',  it  is  care' and  attention^;  in  children',  it  is 
reverence'  and  submission\  In  a  word',  it  is  the  soul  of  social 
life\  It  is  the  sun  that  enlivens"  and  cheers'  the  abodes  ol 
men\  It  is  "  like  the  dew  of  Hermon',"  says  the  Psalmisf, 
"and  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  Zion', 
where  the  Lord  commanded  the  blessing',  even  life  for  ever 
moreV  blair. 

SECTlOxY  VIII 

Prosperily  is  redouhlea  to  a  good  man. 

NONE  but  the  temperate",  the  regular",  and  the  virtuous', 
know  how  to  enjoy  prosperity".  They  bring  to  its  com- 
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forts  the  manly  relish  of  a  sound"  uncorruptcdraind\  They 
stop  at  the  proper  poinf,hefore  enjoyment  degenerates  into 
disgust',  and  pleasure  is  converted  into  pain\  They  are 
strangers  to  those  complaints  Avhich  flow  from  spleen\  caprice", 
and  all  the  fantastical  distresses  of  a  vitiated  mind\  While 
riotous  indulgence",  enervates  both  the  body''  and  the  mind", 
purity^  and  virtue',  heighten  all  the  powers  of  human  fruition\ 
£  Feeble  are  all  pleasures  in  Avhich  the  heart  has  no  share'' 
The  selfish  gratificiitionsof  the  bad",  are  both  narrow  in  their 
circle",  and  short  in  their  duration\  But  prosperity  is  re- 
doubled to  a  good  man",  by  his  generous  use  of  it\  It  is  re- 
flected back  u  pon  him  from  every  one  whom  he  makes  happy. 
In  the  intercourse  of  domestic  affection\  in  the  attachment  of 
friends^  the  gratitude  of  dependants^  the  esteem^  and  good- 
will of  all  who  know  him",  he  sees  blessings  multiplied  on 
every  sidc^. 

3  When  the  ear  heard  me",  then  it  blessed  me^ ;  and  when 
the  eye  saAv  me",  it  gave  witness  to  me^ :  because  I  delivered 
tlie  j>oor  that  cried\  the  fatherless",  and  him  that  had  none  to 
help  him\  The  biessin  ^  of  him  that  was  ready  to  j>ensh  came 
upon  me",  and  1  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  w  ith  joy\  I 
was  eyes  to  the  blind",  and  feet  was  I  to  the  lame'' ;  t  w^as  a 
father  to  the  poor^ ;  andthe  cause  which  I  knew  not",  1  search- 
ed out\" 

4  Tlius",  whili}  the  righteous  man  flourishes  like  a  tree 
pkinted  by  the  rivers  of  water",  he  brings  forth  also  hisyhii/ 
m  its  season^ :  and  that  fruit  he  brii)^\g  tbilh",  not  for  himself 
alone^  He  flourishes",  not  like  a  tree  in  some  solitary  desert", 
which  scatters  its  blo^ so ms  to  the  wind,  pd  communicates 
neither  fruit^  noi  siiade"  to  any  living:  thing  :  but  like  a  tree  in 
the  midst  of  an  inhabited  country ,  which  to  some  affords 
friendly  shelter",  to  o//<.er5  fruit' ;  ^\hiclli3  not  only  admired 
by  all  lor  its  beauty' ;  but  blessed  by  the  traveller  for  the  shaded 
and  by  the  hungry  for  the  sustenance  it  hath  given\ 

ELAia 

SECTION  IX. 

0?i  ike  beauties  of  the  Psalms. 

GREATNESS  confers  no  exemption  from  the  cares^  and 
sorrows  of  life  its  share  of  them",  freciuently  bears  a 
melancho'y  proportion  to  its  exaltation\  This  the  monarch 
of  Israel  experienced\  He  sought  in  piety",  that  peace  which 
he  could  not  find  in  empire^- ;  and  alleviated  the  disquietudes 
of  stcde%  with  the  exercises  of  devotion^.  His  invaluable 
Psalms',  convey  thos<^,  comforts  to  oHwrs',  Avhich  they  afibrded 
to  himself  \ 
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2  Composed  upon  particular  occasions',  yet  dcsij^ned  foi 
gcmeral  t/5e^;  delivei-e(lout  as  sorvices  for  /o-meWe*  under  the 
Jjaii/,  yet  no  less  adapted  to  tlie  circumstances  ol'  C/trislians  un- 
der the  Gospel'' ;  they  present  religion  to  us  in  the  most  enga- 
ging dress^;  communicating/ri«f^5  y\hich philosophy  could  never 
investijjate',  in  a  style  ^\hlch  poeiiy  can  never  equal' ;  Avhile 
history  is  made  the  vehicle  of  prophecy^,  and  creation  lends  all 
its  charms  to  ])aint  the  glories  of  redemption\ 

3  Calculated  alike  to  pi-otir  and  to  please',  the)'  inform  the 
understanding^  elevate  the  alfections',  and  entertain  the  im- 
agination\  Indited  under  the  influence  of  him'',  to  whom  ail 
hearts  are  known\  and  all  events  foreknown',  they  suit  man- 
kind in  ail  situations^ ;  grateful  as  the  manna  v;hich  descended 
from  above',  and  conformed  itself  to  every  palate\ 

4  The  fairest  productions  of /iujucni  wit',  after  a  few  peru- 
sals', like  gathered  (lowers',  wither  in  our  hands',  and  lose  their 
fragrancy' :  but  these  unfading  plants  of  paradise',  become',  as 
wc  are  accustomed  to  them',  still  more^  and  more'  beautiful^ ; 
tiieir  bloom  apj)ears  to  be  daily  heightened^ ;  fresh  odours  are 
emitted',  and  new  sweets  extracted  from  them^.  He  wlio  has 
once  tasted  their  excellences',  will  desire  to  taste  them  again^ 
and  he  who  tastes  them  oftenest',  Avill  relish  them  best\ 

5  And  now',  could  the  author  ilatter  him?elf',  th.at  any  one 
would  take  half  th'i  pleasure  in  reading  his  work',  which  ko 
has  taken  in  ivriting  it',  he  would  not  fear  the  loss  of  his  la- 
bour\  The  employment  detached  him  from  the  bustle'  and 
hurry  of  fnV,  the  din  of  polities',  and  the  noise  of  folly\  Van"- 
ty"*  and  vexation',  flew  away  for  a  season';  care^and  disquiu- 
tude' came  not  near  his  dweliing\  He  arose',  fresh  a«  tlte 
morning',  to  hia  task^ ;  the  silejice  of  the  night',  invited  him 
lo  pursue  it' ;  and  he  can  truly  say',  that  food'  and  resf ,  were 
not  preferred  before  it'. 

6  Every  psalm  improved  infinitely  upon  his  acquaintance 
with  it',  and  no  one  gave  him  uneasiness  but  the  last':  for  theti 
he  grieved  that  his  woi-k  was  done\  Happier  hours  than 
tliose  which  have  been  spent  in  these  meditations  on  the  songs 
of  Sion',  Ixe  never  expects  to  see  in  this  vrorld'.  Very  i)»eas- 
anlly  did  they  pass' ;  tncv  m.ovcd  smoothly'  and  swiftly  along' : 
for  Avhen  thus  eng-aged',  lie  counted  no  time',  'i'hey  are  gone' ; 
but  they  have  left  a  relish^  and  a  fragrance  upon  the  mind' 
and  the  remembrance  of  them  is  sweet'.  iiorne. 

SECTION  X. 
Character  o/ Alfred,  Aing-  of  England. 

THE  merit  of  this  prince',  both  in  private'  and  public  life' 
may/  with  advantage',  be  set  in  opposit-on  to  that  of  an} 
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monarch^  or  citizen', -vvhich  the  annals  of  any  age\  or  any 
nation',  can  present  to  us^.  He  seems',  indeed',  to  be  the 
complete  model  of  that  perfect  charactei^,  which',  under  the 
denomination  of  a  sagc^  or  Avisc  man',  the  philosophers  have 
been  fond  of  delineating',  rather  as  aliction  of  then-  imagina- 
tion', than  in  hopes  of  ever  seeing  it  reduced  to  practice^ :  so 
happily  were  all -his  virtues  tempered  together^ ;  so  justly 
were  they  blended  ;  and  so  powerfully  did  each  prevent  the 
dher  from  exceeding  its  jjropor  bounds\ 

2  He  knew  ho^v  to  conciliate  the  most  enterprising  spirit' 
with  the  coolest  moderation^ ;  the  most  obstinate  persever- 
ance', with  the  easiest  flexibility'' ;  the  most  severe  justice 
with  the  greatest  lenitjr^ ;  the  greatest  rigour  in  command^ 
with  the  greatest  afiability  of  deportment' ;  the  higlicst  capa- 
city'' and  inclination  for  science',  wit-i  the  most  shining  tal- 
ejits  for  actio n\ 

S  Nature  also',  as  if  desirous  that  so  brightaproduction  of  her 
sliill'should  be  set  in  the  fairest  light',  liad  bestowed  on  liim 
all  bodily  accomplishments'';  vigour  of  limbs\  dignity  of  shape'' 
and  ail-',  and  a  pleasant^  engaging',  and  open  countenance\ 
By  living  in  that  barbarous  age',  he  was  deprived  of  histori 
ans  worthy  to  transmit  his  fame  to  posterity^:  and  we  wish 
to  see  him  delineated  in  more  lively  colours^  and  with  more 
particular  strokes',  that  wc  might  at  least  perceive  some  of 
thpse  small  specks''  and  l)lemislics',  from  which',  as  a  man',  it 
is  impossible  he  could  he  entirely  exempted\  iiumk 

SECTION  XI. 

Charade?'  o/Quren  Elizadf.tii. 
IHEIIE  are  few  personages  in  history',  who  have  been 
more  exposed  to  the  caliiiTinyofenemies^  and  the  adula- 
tion of  friends',  tlian  queen  Elizabeth^ ;  and  yet  there  scarcely 
is  any',  wliose  reputation  has  been  more  certainly  determine'd 
by  the  unanimous  consent  of  posterity\  The  unusual  length 
other  administration^  and  the  strong  features  of  her  charac- 
■  jr',  were  able  to  overcome  all  prejudic*^s^ ;  and',  obliging  her 
detractors  to  abate  much  of  their  invcctivcs\andhcr  admirers 
somewhat  of  their  pa>ne^yrics',  have',  at  last',  in  spite  of  polit- 
ical factions',  and',  what  is  more',  of  religious  animosities',  pro 
duccd  a  uniform  ;^^r/g•^;^e?^f  with  regard'to  lier  conduct.'' 

£  Her  vigour"',  her  constancy',  her  magnanimity\  her  pen- 
etration', vigilance^  and  address',  are  allowed  to  merit  the  high- 
est praises^  ;  and  appear  notto  have  been  surpassed  by  any  i)er- 
son  wiio  ever  filled  a  throne^ ;  a  conductless  rigorous',  less  im- 

{)erious\  more^  sincere\  more  indulgent  to  her  people',  would 
lavc  been  requisite  to  form  a  verfcct  character^.   I^  the  force 
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of  her  mind^  she  controlled  all  her  more  active\  and  stronger 
qualities',  and  prevented  them  from  running  into  excess\ 

3  Her  heroism  was  exemj)ted  from  all  temerity" ;  her  fru 
gality',  from  avarice" ;  her  friendship",  from  partiality' ;  her 
enter})rise',  from  turbulency'  and  a  vain  ambition".  She  guar- 
ded not  hers(^ir,  with  equal  care",  or  equal  success',  from  less 
infirniities" ;  th^y  ivalship  of  beauty",  the  desire  of  admiration", 
the  jealousy  of  love',  and  the  sallies  of  anger". 

4  Her  singular  talents  for  gov^nment',  were  founded 
equally  on  her  tempcK  and  on  her  capacity".  Endowed  with 
a  great  command  over  lierself ,  she  soon  obtained  an  uncon- 
trolled ascendency  over  the  people".  Few  sovereigns  of  Eng 
land  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  more  diihcult  circumstances'; 
and  none  ever  conducted  the  govermnent  with  so  uniform 
success'  and  felicity". 

5  Though  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  toleration', 
the  true  secret  for  managing  religious  factions',  she  preserved 
her  peojple',  by  her  superior  prudence',  from  those  confusions 
in  which  theological  controversy  had  involved  all  the  neigh- 
bouring nations" ;  and  though  ner  enemies  were  tiie  most 
powerful  princes  of  Europe',  the  most  active",  the  most  en- 
terprising", the  least  scrupulous',  she  was  able',  by  her  vigour', 
(o  make  deep  impressioi:is  on  their  state" ;  her  own  greatness 
meanwhile  remaining  untouched'  and  unimpaired". 

6  The  Avise  ministers"  and  brave  men'  who  flourished  dur 
ing  her  reign',  share  the  praise  of  her  success" ;  but',  instead 
of  lessening  the  applause  due  to  lier',  they  make  great  addi- 
tion to  it".  They  owed',  all  of  them',  their  advancement  to 
her  choice." ;  they  were  supported  by  her  constimcy;  and', 
with  all  their  ability',  they  were  never  able  to  acquire  an  undua 
ascendency  over  her". 

7  In  hei'  family",  in  her  court",  in  her  kingdom',  she  remain- 
ed equally  mistress".  The  force  of  tlve  tender  passions'waa 
great  over  heK,  but  the  force  of  her  mind  was  still  superior  : 
and  the  combat  which  her  victory  visibly  cost  liei-',  serves 
only  to  display  the  firmness  of  her  resolution',  and  the  lofti- 
ness of  her  aml)itious  sentiments". 

8  The  fame  of  this  princess',  though  it  has  surmounted  the 
prejudice?  both  of  faction"  and  of  bigotry',  yet  lies  still  expo- 
sed' to  another  prejudice',  which  is  more  durable',  because 
more  natural" ;  and'which';  according  to  the  different  views  in 
Avhich  we  survey  hei-',  is  capable  either  of  exalting  beyond  , 
mfjasure',  or  diminishing  the  lustre  of  her  character".  Tliia 
prejudice  is  founded  on  the  consideration  of  her  sex"^ 

9  When  we  contemplate  h<^M'  as  a  woman',  we  are  apt  to 
be  struck  with  tlie  highest  admiration  of  her  oimIi<jes' and 
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grxtensive  capacity^ ;  but  we  are  also  apt  to  require  some 
more  softness  of  disposition^  some  greater  lenity  of  temper^ 
some  of  those  amiable  weaknesses'  by  which  her  sex  is  dis- 
tinguished\  But  the  true  method  of'estimating  her  merif 
s',  to  lay  aside  all  these  considerations',  and  to  consider  her 
merely  as  a  rational  being',  placed  in  authority',  and  intrusted 
with  the  government  of  mankind\  iiume. 

SECTION  XII. 

The  slave nj  of  vice. 

THE  slavery  produced  by  vice',  appears  in  the  depend 
ence  under  which  it  brings  the  sinner',  to  circumstances 
of  external  fortune"".  One  of  the  favourite  characters  of  lib- 
erty', is  the  independence  it  bestows\  He  who  is  truly  a 
freeman',  is  above  all  servile  compliances',  and  abject  subjec- 
tion\  He  is  a})le  to  rest  upon  himself^ ;  and  while  he  regards 
his  superiors  with  proper  deference',  neither  debases  himself 
by  cringing  to  them',  nor  is  tempted  to  j)urchase  their  favour 
by  dishonourable  means\  But  the  sinner  has  forfeited  every 
privilege  ot  this  nature\ 

2  His  passions^  and  habits',  render  him  an  absohite  depend- 
ant on  the  world',  and  the  world's  favour^ ;  on  the  uncertain 
goods  of  fortune',  and  the  fickle  humours  of  mcn\  For  it  is 
by  these  he  subsists^  and  among  these  his  happiness  is 
sought',  according  as  his  passions  determine  him  to  pursue 
pleasures^,  riches',  or  preferments^.  Having  no  fund  within 
iiimself  whence  to  draw  enjoyment',  his  only  resource  is  in 
things  without\  His  hope's^  and  fears'  all  liang  upon  the 
world\  He  partakes  in  all  its  vicissitudes' ;  and  is  shaken  by 
every  wind  of  f<)rtiine\  This  is  to  be',  in  the  strictest  sense', 
a  slave  to  the  world\ 

3  Religion^  and  \irtue',  on  the  other  hand',  confer  on  the 
mind  principles  of  nobUi  indept;ndence\  "The  upright  man 
is  satisfied  from  liimselfV  He  despises  not  the  advantages 
of  fortune',  but  he  cencres  not  his  happiness  in  them^.  With 
a  motleratc  share  of  them',  he  can  ne  contented^ ;  and  con- 
tentment', is  felicity\  Happy  in  his  own  int<-grity\  conscious 
of  the  esteem  of  good  men',  rejjosing  firm  trust  m  th-e  provi- 
dence'", and  the  promises  of  God',  he  is  exempted  from  ser- 
vile dependence  on  other  things\ 

4  He  can  wrap  himself  up  in  a  good  conscience',  and  look 
forward',  without  terror',  to  the  change  of  tiie  world\  Let 
all  things  fluctuate  around  him  as  they  please',  he  beheves 
that',  by  the  Divine  ordination',  they  shall  be  made  to  work 
together  in  the  issue  for  his  good':  and  therefore',  having 
much  to  hope  from  God\  and  little  to  fear  from  the  world  , 
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he  can  be  easy  in  every  state\     One  Avho  possesses  within 
himself  such  an  estahlishaicnt  of  mind',  is  truly  free\ 

5  But  shall  I  call  that  man  free",  who  i;as  nothing  that  is  his 
oivn',  no  property  assured' ;  whose  very  iieart  is  not  his  owr/, 
but  rendered  the  appendage  of  external  things',  and  the 
sport  of  fortune'  ?  Is  that  man  free',  let  his  outAvard  condition 
be  ever  so  splendid',  whom  liis  imperious  passions',  detain  at 
their  call',  w4iom  they  send  fortli  at  their  pleasure',  to  drudge 
and  toil',  and  to  beg  his  only  enjoyment  from  the  casuaitiea 
of  the  world'  ? 

6  Is  he  free',  who  must  flatter  and  lie  to  compass  his  ends' ; 
who  must  bear  with  this  man's  caprice',  and  that  man's 
sccrn' ;  must  profess  friendship  where  he  hates',  and  lespect 
where  he  contemns' ;  who  is  not'  at  liberty  to  appear  in  his 
own  colours',  nor  to  speak  his  ow^n  sentiments' ;  who  dares 
not  be  honest',  lest  he  should  be  poor' ! 

7  Believe  it',  no  chains  bind^so  hard\  no  fetters  are  so 
heavy',  as  those  which  fasten  the  corrupted  heart  to  tliis 
treacherous  world^ ;  no  de})endence  is  more  contemptible 
than  that  under  Avhich  the  voluptuous^  thecovetous\  or  the 
ambitious  man',  lies  to  the  means  of  j)leasure\  gam',  or  povr- 
cr\  Yet  this  is  the  i)oasted  llbertj'',  wliich  vice  ]iro raises',  as 
the  recompense  of  setting  us  free  from  the  salutary  restraints 

0fvirtU8\  BLAIR. 

SECTION  XIIL 

The  man  ofinicgriif;. 

IT  will  not  take  much  time  to  deliiieate  the  character  oC 
the  man  of  integrity,  as  by  its  nature  it  i  ?  a  plain  one,  and 
easily  understood.  He  is  one  who  mnkes  it  his  constant  rule 
to  follow  the  road  of  duty,  according  as  the  word  of  God,  and 
the  voice  of  his  conscience,  point  it  oat  to  liim.  lie  is  not 
guided  merely  by  .'iirections,  which  may  sometimes  give  the 
colour  of  virtue  to  a  loose  and  unstable  character. 

2  The  upn^htm:in  is  guided  hy  a  fixed  principle  of  mind, 
which  determines  him  to  esteem  noticing  but  what  is  honoura- 
ble;  and  to  abhor  whatever  is  base  or  unworthy,  in  mortal  con- 
duct. Hence  w^e  find  him  o.wx  the  same ;  at  alftiines,  the  trus- 
ty friend,  the  affectionate  relation,  the  conscientious  man  of 
business,  the  pious  worshipper,  tlie  public  rpirited  citizen. 

3  He  assumes  no  borrowed  appearance.  Kc  seeks  no 
mask  to  cover  him  ;  for  he  acts  no  studied  part:  but  he  is 
indeed  what  he  appears  to  be,  full  of  truth,  candour  and  hu- 
manity. In  all  his  pursuits,  he  knows  no  path  but  the  fair 
and  direct  one  ;  and  would  much  rather  fail  of  success,  than 
attain  it  by  reproachful  means. 
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4  He  never  shows  us  a  smiling  countetuirice,  while  he 
meditates  evil  against  us  in  his  heart.     He  never  praises  us 
our  friends  ;  and  then  joins  in  traducing  us  among  our 
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enemies.  We  shall  never  find  one  part  of  his  character  at 
variance  with  another.  In  liis  manners,  he  is  simple  and  unaf- 
fected ;  in  all  his  proceedings,  open  and  consistent. — elair. 

SECTION  XIV. 

Gentleness. 

1  BEGIN  with  distinguishing  true  gentleness  from  passive 
tameness  of  spirit,  and  from  unlimited  compliance  with  the 
manners  of  others.  That  passive  tameness,  Avhieh  submits, 
v.'itiiout  opjjosition,  to  everM^^ncroachment  of  the  violent  a.Mcl 
assumin*,"  forms  no  part  oi  christian  duty ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  destructive  of  general  happiness  and  order.  That 
unlimited  com.plaisance,  which,  on  every  occasion,  falls  in 
with  the  opinions  and  manners  of  others,  is^so  far  from 
being  a  virtue,  that  it  is  itself  a  vice,  and  the  parent  of  many 
vices.  '        . 

2  It  overthrows  all  steadiness  of  principle  ;  and  produces 
tliat  sinful  conformity  with  the  worlu,  which  taints  tiie  w^hole 
character.  li\  the  5:>resent  corrupted  state  of  human  man- 
ners, always  to  assent,  and  to  comj)ly,  is  the  very  worst  max- 
im we  can  adopt,  it  is  impossible  to  support  the  purity  and 
dignity  of  christian  morals,  witliout  opposing  the  world  on 
various  occasions,  even  though  we  shouldj-tand  aione. 

3  That  gentleness  therefore  whicJi  belon^^s  to  virtue,  is  to  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  mean  spirit  of  cowards,  and 
the  fiwning  assent  of  sycopliants.  It  renounces  no  just  right 
from  fear.  It  gives  uj)  no  important  truth  from  flatter3^  It 
is  indeed  not  oniy  consistent  with,  a  firm  mind,  but  it  necessarily 
requires  a  manly  spirit,  and  a  fixed  principle,  in  order  to  give 
it  any  real  value.  Upon  this  solid  ground  only,  the  polish  of 
g'intleness  can  with  advantage  be  superinduced. 

4  It  stands  opj>osed,  not  to  the  most  determined  regard  for 
virtue  and  truth,  l)utto  harshness  and  severity,  to  pride  and 
arrogance,  to  violence  and  oppression.  It  is  pi-operly,  that 
part  of  the.  great  virtue  of  charity,  which  makes  us  unwilling 
to  give  pain  to  any  of  our  brethren.  Compassion  prompts  U3 
to  relieve  their  Avants.  Forbearance  prevents  us  from  retalia- 
ding  their  injuries.  Meekness  restrains  our  angry  passions  ; 
•andour,  our  severe  judgments. 

5  Gentlenesd  corrects  whatever  is  olTensive  in  our  man- 
ners ;  and  by  a  constant  train  of  humane  attentions,  studies 
vo  alleviate  the  burden  of  common  misery.  Its  ofiice,  there- 
V^ie,  is  extensive.     It  is  not,  like  some  other  virtues,  called 
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forth  only  on  peculiar  emergencies ;  but  it  is  continually  m 
action,  when  we  are  engaged  in  intercourse  with  men.  It 
ought  to  form  our  address,  to  regulate  our  speech,  and  to  dif- 
fuse itself  over  our  whole  behaviour. 

6  We  must  not,  however,  confound  this  gentle  "wisdom 
which  is  from  above,"  with  that  artificial  courtesy,  tliat  studied 
smoothness  of  manners,  which  is  learned  in  the  school  of  tho 
world.  Such  accomplishments,  the  most  frivolous  and  em])ty 
may  possess.  Too  often  they  are  employed  by  the  artful,  as 
a  snare  ;  too  often  affected  by  the  hard  and  unfeeling,  a?,  a 
cover  to  the  baseness  of  their  minds.  We  cannot,  at  the  same 
time,  avoid  observing  the  homage,  which,  even  in  such  instan- 
ces, the  world  is  constrained  ta|»ay  to  virtue. 

7  In  order  to  render  society  agreeable,  it  is  found  necessary 
to  assume  somewhat,  that  may  at  least  carry  its  appearance. 
Virtue  is  the  universal  charm.'  Even  its  shadow  is  courted, 
when  the  substance  is  wanting.  The  imitation  of  its  form 
has  been  reduced  into  an  art;  and  in  the  eonimerce  of  life, 
tlie  first  study  of  all  wlio  would  eithei-  gnin  the  e'steem,  or 
win  the  hearts  of  others,  is  to  learn  the  ej)eech,  and  to  adopf 
the  manners,  of  candour,  gentleness,  and  humanity. 

8  Buttliat  gentleness  Avhich  is  the  characteristic  of  a  good 
man,  has,  like  every  other  virtue,  its  seat  in  the  heart;  and, 
let  me  add,  nothing  except  what  flows  from  the  heart,  can 
render  even  ext<M-nal  manners  truly  pleasing.  For  no  assum- 
ed behaviour  can  at  all  times  hide  the  real  cliaracter.  In  that 
unaffected  civility  which  springs  from  a  gentle  mind,  there  is 
a  charm  infinitely  more  powerful,  than  in  all  tlie  studied  man- 
nei'S  of  the  most  finished  courtier. 

9  True  gentleness  is  founded  on  a  sense  of  what  we  o^^'c 
to  HIM  who  made  us,  and  to  the  common  nature  of  which  we 
all  share.  It  arises  from  reflections  on  our  own  failings  and 
wants  ;  and  from  just  views  of  the  condition,  and  the  duty ^of 
man.  It  is  native* feeling,  heightened  and  improved  by  prir- 
rjple.  It  is  the  heart  which  easily  relents  ;  which  feefs  for 
every  thing  that  is  human  ;  and  is  backward  and  slew  to  inflict 
the  least  wound. 

10  It  is  affable  in  its  dress,  and  mild  in  its  demeanour  ;  ever 
ready  to  oblige,  and  willing  to  be  obliged  by  others ;  breath- 
ing habitual  kindness  towards  friends,  courtesy  to  strangers, 
long-sufferin;^  to  enemies.  It  exercises  authority  Avith  mode- 
ration ;  administers  reproof  with  tenderness  ;  confers  favours 
with  ease  and  modesty.  It  is  unassinning  in  opinion,  and 
temperate  in  zeal.  It  contends  not  eagerly  abt^ut  trifles  ;  slow 
to  contradict,  and  still  slower  to  blame  ;  I)ut  prompt  to  allay 
dissention,  and  restore  peace. 
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1 1  It  neit'iier  inten/ieddlcs  unnecessarily  with  the  affairs',  nor 
pries  inquisitively  into  the  secrets  of  otliers.  It  delights  abovfe 
all  things  to  alleviate  distress ;  and,  if  it  cannot  dry  up  thfe 
falling  tear,  to  sooth  at  least  the  grieving  heart.  vYhereit 
has  not  the  power  of  being  useful,  it  is  never  burdensome,  ft 
seeks  to  please,  rather  than  to  shine  and  dazzle  ;  and  con- 
ceals with  ci) re  that  superiority,  either  of  talents  or  of  rank, 
which  is  oppressive  to  those  who  are  beneath  it. 

12  In  a  "vvord,  it  is  that  spirit,  and  that  tenor  of  manners, 
'vhich  the  gospel  of  Christ  enjoins,  when  it  commands  us, 
'  to  bear  one  another's  burdens  ;  to  rejoice  with  those  who 
rejoice,  and  to  weep  with  those  who  -weep  ;  to  ])lease  every 
one  his  neighbour  for  his  good  ;  to  be  kind  and  tender-heart- 
ed; to  !>e  pitiful  and  courteous  ;  to  support  the  weak,  and  to 
be  patient  toVvards  all  mcn.''^  blair. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PATHETIC  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

Trial  and  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  toko  fella 
sacrifice  to  the  violence  of  the  times,  in  the  reign  oj 
Charles  the  First. 

THE  earl  of  Strafford  defended  himself  against  the  accusa- 
tions of  the  house  of  Commons',  with  all  the  presence  of 
mind\  judgment\and  sagacity',  that  could  be  expected  from 
innocence'  and  ahiiity\  His  children  were  placed  beside  him.' 
ns  he  was  thus  defending  his  life',  and  the  cause  of  his  royal 
master\  After  he  had',  in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech',  de- 
livered without  premethtation',  confuted  all  the  accusations  of 
his  enemies',  he  thus  drew  to  a  conclusion\ 

2  "But',  my  lords',  I  have  troubled  you  too  lons^:  longer 
tlian  I  should  have  done',  but  for  the  sake  of  tlieae  dear 
pledges',  which  a  saint  in  heaven  has  left  me^." — Upon  tliis 
he  paused^ ;  dropped  a  tear^ ;  looked  upon  his  children',  and  pro- 
ceeded^.— "  What  1  forfeit  for  myself,  is  a  trifle"- :  that  my  indis- 
cretions should  reach  my  posterity',  wounds  me  to  the  hearr 

8  Pardon  my  infirmity^. — Something  I  should  have  added', 
but  I  am  not  able' ;  and  therefore  T  let  it  pass\  And  now',  my 
lords',  for  myself\  I  have  long  been  taughf ,  tliat  the  afflic- 
tions of  this  life',  are  over})aid  by  that  eternal  weight  of  glor^'', 
which  aw  aits  the  innoc^ent^.  And  ?o',  my  lords',  even  so',  with 
the  utmost  tran(}uiHity',  I  submit  r/ivself  to  your  jud^menf* 
whether  that  judgment  be  life'  or  death'' :  not  my  will',  but 
thine',  O  God']  be  done^ !" 

4  His  eloquence^  and  innocence',  induced  those  judges  to 
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nity,  ]ivlio  v»-crc  the  most  /calous  io  condemn  hi'.rr\  The 
kin^  himself  went  to  the  liouse  of  lords',  and  spoke  for  some 
time  in  his  defence^ :  but  the  spirit  of  vengeance',  Avhich  liud 
been  chained  for  eleven  years',  was  noAv  roused^;  andnothiiij; 
but  his  blood  could  give  the  people  satisfaction\  He  was 
condemned  by  both  houses  of  parliament^ ;  and  nothing  re- 
mained b  '  "  " 
lLLinder\ 

5  But  in  the  jircsent  commotions',  the  consent  ofthe  king', 
would  very  easily  bo  disj)ensed  wilh^ ;  and  imminent  dangr.i 
miglit  attend  hi  j  refusal.  Charles',  liowevcr',  who  loved 
Sti-aJlbrd  tenderly',  hesitated',  and  seemed  reluctanr ;  trying 
every  expedient  to  put  off  so  di'eadful  an  oilice',  up  that  o1 
signing  tiie  v/arrant  for  his  cxecutioD\  While  he  continued 
in  this  agitation  of  mind\  and  state  of  suspense',  iiis  doubts 
were  at  last  silenced  l>y  an  act  of  great  magnanimity  in  the 
condemned  lord\ 

6  He  received  a  letter  from  that  unfortunate  nobleman', 
desiring  that  his  life  might  be  made  a  sacrifice  to  obtain  re- 
conciliation between  tlie  king'  and  his  people^ :  adding',  tliat 
he  was  prcj>ared  to  die"^ ;  and  tluvt  to  a  willing  mind',  thoi*e 
could  be  no  injury\  This  instance  of  noble  gi-nerosity,  was 
but  ill  repaid  by  Iiis  master',  who  complied  Avith  his  requGSl\ 
He  consented  to  sign  the  fatal  bill  by  commission' ,  and  Straf- 
ford was  bftiieaded  on  Tower-hiil' ,  behaving  with  all  thtit 
composed  dignity  of  resolution',  which  Avas  expected  from  hia 
Gnaractcr\  coLDsrjiTH. 

SECTION  H. 

An  cminard  instance  cf  ImcforiUude. 

ALL  vdio  have  been  distinguished  as  servants  of  God',  or 
beuefactors  of  Jiion^ ;  all  who',  in  perilous  si tuatiof#^l5ave 
acted  their  pa.rt  with  such  iionour  as  to  render  their  names 
illustrious  through  succeeding  ages',  have  been  eminent  for  for 
tjtude  of  mind\  Of  this  w^e  have  one  conspicuous  excunple 
in  the  apostle  Pe.ul',  whom  it  will  be  instructive  for  us  to  view 
tn  a  renidrkable  occurrence  of  his  I'.feA 

2  After  having  long  acted  as  the  a})ostle  of  the  Gentiles 
his  mission  called  him  to  goto  Jerusalem',  where  he.knew 
that  he  was  to  encounter  the  utmost  violence  of  his  cne- 
mies\  Just  before  he  set  sail',  he  caised  together  tlie  elders 
of  his  favourite  church  at  Ephesus',  and',  in  a  patheticspeech', 
which  does  great  honour  to  his  character',  gave  tliem  nislast 
fdrewell\  Deeply  affected  by  {heir  knowledge  of  the  certain 
dangers  to  which  he  was  exposing  himself,  all  the  assembly 
were  filled  with  distress',  and  melted  into  tears\ 
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S  Tlio  circumstances  were  such',  as  might  have  conveyed 
dejection  even  into  a  resolute  mind' ;  and  would  have  totally 
overwhelmed  the  reeble\  "They  ail  we}>t  sore'',  and  fell  on 
l^aul's  neck',  and  kissed  him^;  sorrowing  most  of  all  for  tho 
words  which  he  spoke',  that  they  should  sec  his  face  no 
more\"-~"\Vhat  were  then  tliesentiinents\  Avhat  was  the  lan- 
^ua^e',  of  this  grent'and  good  man"'  ?  Hear  the  words  which 
spoke  his  firm-'aud  undaunted  mind\ 

4  "  Behold',  I  go'hound  in  the  spirit',  to  Jerusalem',  not 
L'noAving  the  things  that,  shall  befall  me  there';  save  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  witnesseth  in  every  city',  saying',  tliat  bonds^ 
and  afflictions'  abide  me\  But  nonsr  of  these  things  move 
rae' ;  neither  count  I  my  life  dear  to  mj'self,  so  that!  might 
finish  my  course  with  joy',  and  the  niinistry  whicli  I  have 
received*  of  the  Lord  Jesus',  to  testify  the  gospel  of  the  grace 
ofGod\" 

5  There  w^ts  uttered  the  voice\  there  breathed  the  spirif, 
of  a  brave'anu  vijtuous  man^.  Such  a  man  knows  not  w^hat 
it  is  to  shiink  from  danger',  when  conscience  points  out  his 
l)alh\  In  tii-at  path  he  Is  determined  to  walli',  let  the  conse- 
(juences  be  wliat  they  may^.  Tliis  Avas  the  magnanimous 
behaviour  of  that  great  apobtle',  Avhen  lie  had  persecution^  and 
distress'  full  in  view\ 

0  Attend  noAV  to  the  sentiments  of  the  same  excellent  man', 
when  the  time  of  his  .ast  suflering  apj)roached' ;  and  remark 
the  majesty\  and  the  ease',  Avith  which  he  looked  on  death\ 
"lam  now  ready  to  be  ofiered',  and  the  time  of  my  depart- 
ure is  at  hand\  1  have  fought  the  good  right\  I  have  finish- 
ed my  course\  I  have  Kept  the  faith\  iiencefuriii  there  is 
laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  nghteousnessV 

7  liow  many  years  of  life  does  such  a  dying  moment  over- 
balance^! Who  would  not  choose',  in  this  manner',  to  go  off 
the  stage',  Avith  such  a  song  of  triumph  in  Ids  mouth',  rather 
than  prolong  his  existence  through  a  wretched  old  age',  stain 
ed  witli  sin'  and  shame'  ?  elaiu. 

SECTION  III. 

The  good  man'' s  comfort  in  ajjlidion. 
fWlHE  religion  of  Christ  not  only  arms  us  Avith  fortitude 
-S-  against  the  approach  of  evil'  ;  but',  su})posing  evils  to 
fail  u})on  us  Avith  their  heaviest  pressure',  it  lightens  the  load 
by  many  consolations  to  which  others  are  strangers'.  Whiltt 
bad  men  trace',  in  die  calajr.ities  Avitli  aa  hich  they  are  visited' 
the  hand  of  an  offended  sovereign'.  Christians  are  taught  to 
vi<iAv  them  as  the  ^veil-intended  chastisements  of  a  merciful 
Father^ 
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£  They  hear  amidst  them',  that  still  voice  which  a  good 
conscience  brings  to  their  ear"- :  "Fear  nof,  for  I  am\vith  tliee''. 
be  not  dismayed',  for  1  am  thy  God\"  They  apply  to  them- 
selves the  comfortable  promises  with  whicli  the  gospel 
abounds\  Tliey  discover  in  these  the  hapjw  issue  decreed 
to  their  troubles' ,  and  wait  with  patience  till  JProvidence  shall 
have  accomplished  its  greafand  good  designs\ 

3  In  the  mean  time'.  Devotion  opens  to  tliem  its  blessed 
and  holy  sanctuary^ :  that  sanctuary  in  which  tlie  wounded 
heart  is  healed',  and  the  weary  mind  is  at  rest^ ;  where  the 
cares  of  the  world  are  forgotten^  where  its  tumults  are  hush- 
ed', and  its  miseries  disappear^ ;  where  greater  objects  open 
to  our  vieAV  than  any  which  the  world  presents''';  where  a 
more  serene  sky  shines'^  and  a  sweeter  and  calmer  light 
beams  on  the  alnicted  heiirt\ 

4  In  those  moments  of  devotion',  a  pious  man',  pouring 
out  his  wants^  and  sorrows'  to  an  Almighty  Supportci-',  f^els 
that  he  is  not  left  solitary^  and  forsaKen'  in  a  valcofwo\ 
God  is  with  him^ ;  Christ"^  and  the  Holy  Spirit'  are  with  him' ; 
and  though  he  should  be  bereaved  of  every  friend  on  earth', 
he  can  loolr  up  in  heaven  to  a  Friend  that  will  ne>  er  desert 
him\  BLAIR. 

SECTION  IV. 

The  close  of  life. 

WHEN  we  contemplate  the  close  of  life' ;  theterminatlen 
of  man's  designs^  and  hopes' ;  the  silence  that  now 
reigns  among  those  who',  a  little  wliile  ago',  were  so  busy\  or 
so  gay^;  who  can  avoid  being  touched  with  sensations  at 
once  awful'  and  tender^  ?  What  heart  but  then  warms  with 
the  glow  of  humanity''  ?  In  whose  eye  does  not  the  tear  gath- 
er', on  revolving  the  fate  of  passing'  and  short-lived  man\^ 

2  Behold  the  poor  man  who  lays  down  at  last  the  burden 
of  his  wearisome  life\  No  more  shall  he  groan  under  the 
load  of  poverty^'  and  toil\  No  more  shall  he  hear  the  insolent 
calls  of  the  master',  from  whom  he  received  his  scanty  Avages\ 
No  more  shall  he  be  raised  from  needful  slumber  on  hisbed 
of  straw',  nor  be  hurrk'd  away  from  Jiis  homely  meal',  to 
undergo  the  repeated  labours  of  the  day\ 

3  While  his  humble  grave  is  preparin»^,  and  a  few  poor  and 
decayed  neigliboui-s  are  carrying  him  thitnei-',  it  is  good  for 
us  to  think',  that  tJiis  man  too  was  our  brother' ;  that  for  him 
the  aged' and  destitute  wife\  and  the  needy  children',  now 
weep' :  that',  neglected  as  he  was  by  the  world',  he  possessed', 
perhaps',  both  a  sound  understanding',  and  a  worthy  heart' ; 
and  is  now  carried  by  angels  to  rest  in  Abraham's  bosom' 
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4  At  no  great  distanre  from  him',  tlio  grave,  is  opened  to 
receive  tliui  rich  and  |.r(»ud  m:in\     For',  as  il  is  said  \vith  era 
phasis  in  the  parahle',  "  tlie  rich  man  also  died',  ard  was  bu 
ried\"     He.  alho  di<'d\     His  riches  prevented  no',  ois  sharing 
the  same  fate  with  the  p<H)rman";  perhaps',  t'.rongh  kixur)r, 
they  acctileratetl  his  doom\     Then',  indeed',  ''the  mourners 
go  about  the  stn-ets^;"  and',  while,  in  all  thenomp  and  mag- 
nificence of  wo',  his  funerai  is  p;-epariri{2;',  his  li«irs',  impatient 
to  examine  his  will',  are  looking  on  one  another  with  jjeal 
ous  eyes',  and  already  beginning  to  dispute  about  the  cUvis* 
ion  of  hissuhstanct;\ 

5  One  day',  we  see  carried  along',  thecollin  of  the  smiling 
infant' ;  the  ilo'wer  just  nipped  as  it  began  to  blossom  in  the 
parent's  view' :  and'  tiie  next  day',  we  behold  the  yoiui-g  man\ 
or  Young  woman',  of  bloominj;  form  and  promising  hopes 
laid  in  an  untimely  grave'.  While  the  funeral  is  attended  by 
a  numerous'uncoticeriu'.d  company',  who  are  discoursing  to 
one  another  about  the  news  of  the  day\  or  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life',  let  oiu'  thoughts  rather  follow  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing', and  represent  to  themselves  what  is  passing  the.re\ 

6  There  we  should  see  a  dif-cotisolati^  family',  sitting  in  si- 
lent grief,  tljinking  of  the  sad  breach  tliat  is  m;.de  in  their  lit- 
tle society' ;  and  with  tears  in  their  eyes',  looking  to  the  diam- 
ber  that  is  uovv  left  vacanf ,  arid  to  every  memorial  that  pre- 
sents itself  of  their  departed  friend'.  Hy  such  attention  to 
the  woes  of  others',  the  selfish  hardness  of  our  hearts  will  be 
gradually  softened',  and  melted  down  into  humanity\ 

7  AnotiuM-  d.iy',  we  follow  to  the  grave',  one  who',  in  old 
agtv,  and  after  along  career  of  life',  has'in  full  maturitysunk 
at  last  into  rest\  A.^  we  are  going  along  to  the  mansion  of  the 
dead',  it  is  natural  for  us  to  think\  and  to  discourse',  of  all  the 
chang<'s  wh.ic.h  such  a  person  has  seen  iluring  the  course  of 
his  life\  He  has  pissed',  it  is  likely', through  varieties  of  for- 
tune\  He  has  experience<l  p'i'sp^-rity',  aful  adversity\  He 
has  seen  families'  and  kindreiis'  rise  and  fall'.  He  has  seen 
peace' and  war'su{-cee»iing  in  their  turns':  the  faceofhiscoun- 
try  undtM-goingmauy  alteratiotis' ;  and  tln^  v«'ry  city  in  wliich 
he  dwelt',  rising',  in'a  maniiei*',  new  around  hini'. 

8  After  all  he  has  beheld',  his  eyes  are  now  dosed  for 
•Ter\  He  was  l.j'conjing  a  strange:-  in  the  midst  t»f  a  new 
succession  of  men'.  A  race  who  knew  him  not',  had  arisen 
lo  /ill  the  earth\ — Thus  passes  the  \\(irld  away'.  Throughout 
•ill  ratiks'  and  conditions',  "  one  generation  passelb',  and  an- 
other generation  cometh' ;"  and  this  great  intj  is  by  turns  evac 
ttated  and  n'plfnished,  by  troops  of  succeeding  pil;;rim8\ 

8  O  vain'and  inconstant  world'!  O  lle«  ting'and  trsuisieat 
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Iife\  When  will  the  sons  of  men  learn  to  think  of  thee  ai 
tliey  ought'?  When  will  they  learn  huinanitv  from  the  afflic- 
tions of  tlieir  brethren' ;  or  moderation^  and  wisdom',  from 
the  sense  of  tlieir  own  fugitive  state^  ?  blaie. 

SECTION  V. 

Exalted  socielyyand  the  renewal  of  virtuous  connexions j  tii^ 
sources  of  future  felicity. 

BESIDES  the  felicity  whieh  springs  from  perfect  love'^ 
there,  are  two  circumstanc(;s  which  parlicukirl y  enhance 
the  blessedness  of  that  "multitude  who  stand  l)cfore  tiie 
throne'' ;"  these  arc'^  access  to  the  most  exalter^  socie'ty',  and 
/•enewal  of  the  most  tender  connexions\  The  former  is  point- 
ed out  in  the  Scrioture',  by  "  joininj^  the  innumerable  compa- 
ny of  angels',  ana  the  general  aHsembly  and  church  of  the 
^irst-born' ;  by  sitting  down  with  Abiahi-m\  and  lsaac\  and 
Jacob',  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven^;"  a  promise  which  opens 
the  subiimest  prospects  to  the  human  mii:d\ 

2  It  allows  good  men  to  enttvlain  the  hope',  that',  separa- 
ted from  all  the  drej^s  of  the  human  mass',  from  that  mixed 
and  polluted  crowd  in  the  midst  of  which  they  now  dwell', 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  mingle  with  proj)hets\  pati'iarchs', 
and  ;»postles\  Avith  all  those  great  and  illustrious  spirits',  who 
have  shone  in  former  ages  as  the  servants  of  God',  or  the  ben- 
efactors of  men' ;  whose  d«?eds  we  ai-e  accustomed  to  cele- 
brate' ;  whose  steps  we  now  follo\v  at  a  distance'  ;  and  whosa 
names  we  prcuiounce  Avith  veneration'. 

3  United  to  this  high  assembly',  the  blessed',  at  the  sam« 
time',  renew  those  ancient  connexions  with  virtuous  friends^, 
which  had  been  dissolved  by  death'.  The  prospect  of  this 
awakens  in  the  heart',  the  most  pleasing  and  tender  sentiment 
that  perhaps  can  fill  if,  in  this  mortal  state'.  For  of  all  the 
sorrows  whicji  we  are  here  doomed  to  endure',  none  is  so 
bitter  as  that  occasioned  by  the  fatal  stroke  which  separates 
Its',  in  appearance  for  ever',  from  tiiose  to  which  either  nature^ 
or  friendship'  had  intimately  joined  our  hearts\ 

4  Meinory',  from  time  to  time',  renews  the  anguish' ;  opens 
the  wound  which  seemed  once  to  have  been  closed' ;  and',  by 
recalling  joys  that  are  past^  ind  gone',  touches  every  spring  of 
painful  sensibility'.  In  these  agonizin;^  moments',  how  reliev- 
ing the  thought',  that  the  separation  is  only  te:ciporary',  not 
et<rnal'  tiiat  there  is  a  time  to  come  of  re-union  with  those 
with  who!n  our  ha'pi)iest  days  were  spent' ;  whose  joys'  and 
sorrows'  once  were  ours';  whose  piety'and  virtue' cheered' and 
encouraged  ris' ;  and  fn)m  wiunn'alter  we  shall  have  landed 
on  the  pciiceful  shore  where  tliey  dwell',  no  revolutions  ol 
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nature  shall  ever  be  able  to  partus  more^ !  Sucn  is  t!ie  society 
of  the  bhssed  above\  Of  such  are  the  multitude  composed^, 
who  "  stand  before  the  throne\"  blair. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  clemency  and  amiable  character  of  the  patriarch  Josefo. 

NO  human  character  exhibited  in  the  records  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  more  remarkable  and  instructive  than  that  of 
tlie  patriarch  Joseph.  He  is  one  whom  we  behold  tried  m 
ftU  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  ;  from  the  condition  of  a  slave, 
rising  to  be  ruler  of  the  land  of  Kgvpt ;  and  in  every  station 
aequu-inj^,  by  his  virtue  and  wisdom,  favour  with  God  and 
man.  When  overseer  of  Potiphar's  house,  his  fidelity  was 
proved  by  strong  temptations,  which  he  honourably  resisted- 

2  When  thrown  into  prison  by  the  artifices  of  a  false  wo- 
man, his  integrity  and  prudence  soon  rendered  him  conspicu- 
ous, even  in  that  dark  mansion.  When  called  into  the  pre- 
sence of  Pharaoh,  the  wise  and  extensive  plan  which  he  form- 
ed for  saving  the  kingdom  from  the  miseries  of  impending 
famine,  justly  raised  him  to  a  high  station,  Avherein  his  abib- 
ties  were  emnitntly  displayed  in  the  public  service. 

3  But  in  his  whole  history,  there  is  no  circumstance  90 
ptrildng  and  interesting,  as  his  behaviour  to  his  brethren  who 
had  sold  him  into  slavery.  The  moment  in  which  he  made 
himself  known  to  them,  was  the  most  critical  one  of  his  life, 
and  the  most  decisive  of  his  character.  It  is  such  as  rarely 
occurs  in  the  course  of  human  events ;  and  is  calculated  ro 
draw  the  highest  attention  of  all  who  arc  endowed  with  any 
degree  of  sensibility  of  heart. 

4  From  the  Avhole  tenour  of  the  narration,  it  appears,  that 
though  Joseph,  upon  the  arrival  of  his  brethren  in  Egypt, 
made  himselt  strange  to  thera,  yet,  from  the  beginning,  he  in- 
tended to  discover  himself;  and  studied  so  to  conduct  the  dis- 
covery, as  miglit  render  the  surprise  of  joy  complete.^  For 
this  end,  by  affected  severity,  he  took  measures  for  bringing 
down  into  Egypt  all  his  father's  children. 

5  They  were  now  arrived  there ;  and  Benjamin  among 
the  rest,  who  was  his  younger  brother  by  the  same  mother, 
and  was  particiiiarly  beloved  by  Joseph.  Him  he  threaten- 
ed to  detain  ;  and  seemed  willing  to  allow  the  rest  to  depart 
This  incident  renewed  their  distress.  They  all  knew  their 
father's  extreme  anxiety  about  the  safety  of  Benjaiiiin,  and 
with  what  diUiculty  he  had  yielded  to  his  undertaking  this 
journey. 

6  Sfiould  he  be  prevented  from  returning,  they  dreaded 
ihat  grief  would  overpower  tiie  old  man's  spirits,  and  prove 
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fatal  to  his  life.  Judnh,  therefore,  who  had  particularly 
urged  the  necessity  of  BenjainiD'saccompanyinj^his  hrothere, 
and  had  solemnly  pledged  hiinsilf  to  their  father  for  liis  s;ifo 
return,  craved,  upon  this  occasion,  an  au(hi-nce  of  tiie  gover- 
nor ;  and  gave 
Jacoh's  family. 

•    7  JSothiog  can  be  more  interesting  and  pathetic  than  this 
discourse  of  Judah.     Little  knowing  to  whom  he  spoke,  lie 

Saints  in  all  the  colours  of  simple  and  natural  elocjuence,  the 
istressed  situation  of  the  aged  patriarch,  hastening  to  the 
close  of  life  ;  long  alHicted  fortheloss  of  a  favourite  son,  whom 
he  supposed  to  have  been  torn  in  pieces  by  a  beast  of  prey; 
labouring  now  under  anxious  concern  about  his  youngest 
son,  the  child  of  his  old  age,  who  alone  was  left  alfve  ofhis 
mother,  and  whom  nothing  but  the  calamities  of  severe  fam- 
ine could  hive  moved  a  tender  father  to  sejid  from  home,  and 
expose  to  the  dangers  of  a  foreign  land. 

8  "  If  we  bring  him  not  back  with  us,  w«^  shall  bring  down 
the  gray  hairs  ofthy  servant,  our  father,  with  sorrow-  to  tht 
grave.  1  pray  thee  tht-refore  let  thy  servant  alndc,  itistead  of 
Oie  young  man,  a  bondman  to  our  lord.  For  how  shall  I  go 
up  to  my  father,  and  Benjamin  not  with  me  ?  lest  1  see  the 
evil  that  shall  come  on  my  father." 

9  Upoii  this  relation,  Joseph  could  no  longer  restrain  liira 

,  ""self.     Tiie  tender  ideas  of  his  father,  and  his  father's  house, 

of  his  ancient  home,  his  country,  and  his  kindrrd,  of  the  dis- 

^tress  of  his  fymily,  and  his  own  exaltati(»n,  all  rushed  too 

■ 'Strongly  upon  his  mind  to  bear  any  farther  concealment. 

**  He  cried,  Cause  every  man  to  go  out  from  me  ;  aud  he  wept 

aloud." 

10  The  tears  which  he  shed  were  not  the  tears  of  grief. 
Tlic.y  were  the  burst  of  affection.  They  were  the  elFusiona 
of  a  heart  ov(;Vilowing  with  all  the  tender  sensibilities  of  na- 
ture. Formerly  he  liaU  been  moved  in  the  s  one  manner, 
when  he  first  saw  his  brethren  before  him.     "liis  boweb 

reamed  upon  them  ;  he  sought  for  a  place  where  to  w^eep. 
le  went  into  his  chamber ;  and  then  washed  his  face  and 
returned  to  them." 

11  At  tliat  period,  his  generous  plans  were  not  completed 
But  now,  when  there  was  no  fartht^r  occ;;sion  for  <-onstraining 
himself,  he  gave  free  vent  to  the  strong  emotions  of  his  heart. 
The  first  minister  to  the  king  of  Kgypt  was  not  ashamed  to 
show,  that  he  felt  as  a  man  and  a  brother.  "  He  went  aloud ; 
and  the  Egyptians,  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh  heard  him." 

12  The  first  words  which  his  swelling  heart  allowed  him 
to  pronounce,  are  the  most  suitable  to  such  an  affecting  situa 
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tion  that  were  ever  uttered ; — "  1  am  Joseph  ;  doth  my  fath- 
er yet  live  r" — What  ct)uld  he,  what  ()Hj>;ht  he,  in  that  impas 
BJoned  moment,  to  have  said  more?  This  is  the  voice  of  na- 
ture herself,  speaking  her  own  language  ;  and  it  penetratea 
the  heart:  no  \mm])  of  expression  ;  no  parade  of  kindness; 
but  strong  aflection  hastening  to  utter  what  it  strongly  felt. 

13  "His  hre.thren  could  not  answer  him  ;  for  they  were 
trouhled  at  his  presence."  Their  silence  is  as  expressive  of 
tliose  em(>tions  ofrenentance  and  shame,  which,  on  this  ama- 
zing discovery,  filled  their  hreasts,  and  sto}>ped  their  utter- 
ance, as  the  few  words  which  Joseph  speaks,  are  express- 
ive of  the  generous  agitations  which  struggled  for  vent  w  ithin 
him. 

14  No  painter  could  seize  a  more  striking  moment  for  dis- 
playing the  characteristical  featm-es  of  the  liuiT  an  heart,  than 
what  is  here  presented.  Never  was  there  a  situation  of  more 
tender  and  virtuous  jt.y,  on  the  one  hand  ;  nor,  on  the  other, 
of  more  overwhelming  confusi(m  and  conscious  guilt.  In  the 
simple  narration  of  the  sacred  historian,  it  is  set  hefore  us 
with  grreater  energy  and  higher  effect,  than  if  it  had  been 
wrought  up  with  all  the  colouring  of  the  mostadmirjJ  mod- 
vm  eIo(iucnce.  blair. 

SECTION  VIL 

ALTA.MOiNT. 

The  folloidng  accounf  of  an  affecting^  mourttful  exitjis  related 
by  Dr.  Youngs  who  ivas  present  at  iht  mdancholy  scene. 

THE  sad  evening  hefore  the  death  of  the  noble  youth, 
whose  last  hours  suggested  the  mt)st  solemn  and  awful 
reflections,  I  was  with  hirn.  No  one  was  present,  but  his 
physician,  and  an  intimate  ^vhom  he  love([,  alid  wh<Mn  he 
had  ruined.  At  my  coming  in,  iie  said,  '"You  and  the  phy- 
Bician,  are  come  loo  late.  1  have  neither  life  nor  hone,  i  ou 
both  aim  at  miracles.     You  would  raise  the  dead ! " 

2  Heaven,  \  said,  was  merciful — "Or,"  exclaimed  he, — "1 
could  not  have  been  thus  guiltv.  What  !ias  it  not  done  to 
bless  and  to  save  nu.  I — 1  have  f>een  too  strong  for  Omnipo- 
tence !  I  have  ulucked  d<iwn  ririn." 1  said,  the  blessed 

Redeemer, — "  tlold  !  h«)ld  !  you  wound  ine  i — That  is  the 
rock  on  which  1  sj)lit : — 1  tleni(;d  his  name  I" 

3  Refusing  to  hear  any  thing  from  nu;,  or  take  any  thing 
from  the  physician,  he  liy  silent,  as  far  as  sudden  darts  of  pain 
would  permit,  till  the  clock  struck  :  Then  with  vehemence  he 
txclaimed,  "Oh I  time!  time!  it  is  fit  thou  shouldst  thus 
strike  thy  murderer  to  the  iieart ! — How  art  thou  fled  for 
trer! — ^A  month!  Oh,  for  a  single  week!  1  ask  not  for 
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years !  tliough  an  age  were  too  little  for  the  much  I  have  tJBt 
do." 

4  On  my  saying,  we  could  not  do  too  much:  t^at  heaven 

was  a  blessed  place "  So  much  the  worse. — 'Tis  lost !  'tia 

lostj-Heaven  is  to  me  the  severest  part  of  hell ! "  Soon  after. 
I  proposed  prayer,—"  Pray  you  that  can,  I  never  prayed.  1 
cannot  prny — nor  need  I.  Is  not  heaven  on  my  side  already  ? 
It  closes  witJi  my  conscience.  Its  severest  strokes  but  second 
my  own. ' 

5  Observing  that  his  friend  was  much  touched  at  this,  even 
to  tears — (who  could  forbear?  I  could  not) — with  a  most 
affectionate  look,  he  said,  "Keep  those  tears  for  thyself.  1 
have  undone  thee. — Dost  thou  weep  for  me  ?  That  is  crueU 
What  can  pain  me  more  ?" 

6  Here  his  friend,  too  much  affected,  would  have  left  him.-^ 
"No,  stay — thou  still  mayst  hope ;  therefor-j  hear  me.  How 
madly  have  I  talked  !  How  madly  hast  thou  listened  and  be 
lieved  !  but  look  on  my  present  state,  as  a  full  answer  to  thee, 
and  to  myself.  This  body  is  all  weakness  and  pain  ;  but  my 
soul,  as  if  stung  uji  by  torment  to  greater  strength  and  spirit, 
is  full  powerful  to  reason  ;  full  mighty  to  suffer.  And  that 
which  thus  triumphs  within  the  jaws  of  immtirtality,  is,  doubt- 
less, immortal — 4nd,  as  for  a  I)eity,  nothing  less  than  an  Al- 
mighty could  inflict  what  1  feel." 

7  i  was  about  to  congratulate  this  passive,  involuntary  con 
fessor,  on  his  asserting  the  two  prime  articles  of  his  creed,  ex 
torted  ny  the  rack  of  nature,  w  hen  he  thus,  very  passionately 
exclaimed  : — "  No,  no  !  let  me  speak  on.  1  have  not  long  to 
speak. — My  much  injured  friend!  my  soul, as  my  body, lieg 

n  ruins;  in  scattered' fragments  of  broken  thought. 

8  Remorse  for  the  past,  throws  my  thought  on  the  future 
Worse  dread  of  the  future,  strikes  it  back  on  the  past.  I  turn, 
and  turn,  and  find  no  ray.  Didst  thou  feel  halfthe  mountain 
that  is  on  me,  thou  wouldst  struggle  Avith  the  martyr  forhi* 
stake  ;  and  bless  Heaven  for  tlie  flames  ! — that  is  not  an  ever- 
lasting flame  ;  that  is  not  an  unquenchable  fire." 

9  How  were  we  struck!  yet  soon  after,  still  more.  With 
what  an  eye  of  distraction,  what  a  face  of  despair,  he  cried 
out!  "My  principles  have  poisoned  my  friend  ;  my  extrava 
gance  has  beg<rared  my  boy  !  my  unkindness  has  mui  dered 
my  wife ! — And  )i«  thtre  another  hell  ?  Oh  I  thou  blasphemed, 
yet  indulgent  LORD  GOD  !  Hell  itself  is  a  refuge,  if  it  hide 
me  from  thy  frown  ! " 

^  10  Soon  after,  his  understanding  failed.  His  terrified  ima 
gination  uttered  horrors  not  to  be  repeated,  or  ever  forgotten 
And  ere  tlie  sun  (which,  1  hope,  has  seen  few  like  him)  arosci, 
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(lie  gay,  young,  noble,  ingenious,  accomplishca,  and  most 
wretclied  Altamont,  expired  ' 

1 1  J f  this,  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  what  is  a  man  of  iv.un  ?  Hov 
quick,  how  total,  is  the  transit  of  such  persons  1  In  what  a 
dismal  gloom  tlu^v  set  forever  !  How  short,  alas  !  the  daj^  of 
their  rejoicing  ! — For  a  moment,  they  glitter — they  dazzle !  In 
a  moment,  where  are  they  ?  Oblivion  covers  their  memories. 
Ah!  would  it  did!  Infamy  snatches  them  from  oblivion  In 
the  lon^  living  annals  of  infamy,  their  triumphs  are  recorded. 

12  Thysufferings,  poor  Altamont !  still  bleed  in  the  bosom 
of  the  heart-stricken  friend — for  Altamont  had  a  friend.  He 
might  have  had  many.  His  transient  morning  might  have 
been  the  dawn  of  a«  unmortal  day.  His  name  might  haA'e 
been  gloriously  enrolled  in  the  records  of  eternity.  His  mem- 
ory might  have  left  a  sweet  fragrance  behind  it,  grateful  to  the 
fiurviving  friend,  salutary  to  the  succeeding  generation. 

13  With  what  capacity  was  he  endowed  !  with  what  advan- 
tages, for  being  greatly  good!  But  Avith  the  talents  of  an 
an^el,  a  man  may  Be  a  fool.  If  he  judges  amiss  in  the  supreme 
point,  judging  right  in  all  else,  bu't  a-^gravutes  his  folly  ;  as  it 
shows  him  Avrong,  though  blessed  with  the  best  capacity  ot 
hHinz  risht.  dr.  young. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
DIALOGUES. 
SECTION  I. 

DKMOCRITUS  AND  HERACtlTUS.* 

The  vices  and  follies  of  men  should  excite  compassion  raihtr 

^        than  ridicule,  ^ 

r>  •,       IT  liND  it  impossible  to  reconcile  myself  to  a 

Dtmocnlus.  |  .^^lancholy  philosophy\  ^ 

Herachtus.  And  I  am  equally  unable  to  approve  of  that  vain 
philosophy',  which  teaches  men  to  despise'  and  ridicule  one 
another^.  To  a  wise  and  feeling  mind',  the  world  appears  in 
a  wretched'  and  painful  lidit\ 

Dem.  Thou  art  too  much  affected  with  the  state  of  things', 
and  this  is  a  ^source  of  misery  to  thee\ 

Her.  And  I  think  thou  art  too  little  moved  bv  it\  Thy 
niirth^  and  ridicule',  bespeak  the  bufl[bon\  rather  tnan  the  phi- 
losopher'. Does  it  not  excite  thy  compassion  to  see  rnankind 
BO  frail',  so  blind',  so  far  departed  from  the  rules  of  virtue'? 

Dem.  I  ^m  excited  to  laughter^  when  I  see  so  much  im 
pertinence^  and  folly'. 

*  Democritus  and  Ileraclitus  were  two  ancient  philosophrrs,  the  fbrmei 
9t  wiiom  lauerhcd,  and  the  latter  wept,  at  the  errors  and  folfieg  of  wankiiMi. 
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^  Her.  And  yet',  after  all',  they',  who  are  the  objects  of  thy 
ridicule',  irjchide',  not  only  mankind  in  generar,  l>ul  tlie  per- 
sons with  whom  thou  livest\  thy  friends  ,  thy  family^  nay 
even  thyself. 

Dem.  1  care  very  little  for  all  the  silly  persons  I  mec! 
with' ;  and  think  1  am  justifiable  in  divertinj;  myself  with  tiieir 
folly\  "^     ^ 

Her.  If  they  are  weak'  and  foolish',  it  marks  neither  wis- 
dom' nor  lnuTianity\  to  insult'  ratht^r  than  pity  th<'m\  But  is 
it  certain',  iliat  thou  art  not  as  extravagant  as  tliey  are  ? 

Dem.  I  presume  that  f  am  not^;  since',  in  every  poinf,my 
gentiments  are  the  very  reverse  of  theirs.^ 

Her.  There  are  follies  of  different  kinds\  By  constantly 
amusing  myself  with  the  errors'  and  misconduct  of  others', 
thou  mayst  render  thyself  equally  li^jcnlous'  and  culpable\ 

Dem.  Thou  art  at  liberty  to  indulge  such  sentiments';  an^ 
to  weep  ov<;r  me  too  ,  if  tliou  hast  any  tears  to  spare'.  Foi 
my  part',  I  cannot  r»frain  from  pleasing  myself  an  ith  the  levi 
ties-and  ill  conduct  of  tiie  world  about  me\  Are  not  all  mee 
foolish',  or  irregular  in  their  lives'  ? 

Her.  Alas' I  there  is  but  too  much  reason  to  believe  theii 
Rre  so':  and  on  this  groun<l',  1  pity  and  deplore  their condi 
iion\  We  agree  in  this  point',  tliat  men  do  not  conduct 
themselves  according  to  reasonable'  and  just  principles' :  but 
r,  who  do  not  suffer  myself  to  act  as  they  dti',  must  yet  regard 
the  dictates  of  my  understanding'  and  feelings',  an  hich  compel 
me  to  love  them' ;  and  that  love  fills  me  with  compassion  for 
tlieir  mistakes'  and  irreg[jlarities'.  Canst  thou  ctsndemn  me 
for  pityingmj^  ot\n  spicies',  my  brethren',f)eraons  born  in  the 
same  condition  of  life',  and  destined  to  tlie  saitie  hopes  ana 
privileges'  ?  If  thou  shouldst  enter  a  hospiti.1',  where  sick  and 
wounded  persmis  reside',  would  their  wounds'  and  distresses' 
excite  thy  mirth'  ?  And  yet',  the  evils  of  the  body',  bear  no 
com])aris()n  with  thoseof  the  mind'.  Thou  Avoulcist  certain- 
ly blush  at  thy  barbarity,  if  thou  hadst  been  so  unfeeling  as 
to  laugh  at  or  despise  a  poor  miserable  beiiig',  Avho  had  lost 
one  of  his  legs' :  and  yet  thou  art  so  destitute  of  humanity',  as 
to  ridicule  those',  who  appear  to  be  deprived  of  the  noble 
powers  of  the  understanding',  by  the  little  regard  which  they 
pay  to  its  dictates'. 

IJem.  He  avIu)  has  lost  a  leg',  is  to  bv  pitied',  because  the 
loss  is  not  to  be  unputed  to  himself  :  but  be  who  rejects  the 
dictates  of  reason'  and  co.iscii'uce',  \  oluntarily  depnVes  him 
8fclf  of  their  aid'.     The  loss  originates  in  his  own  folly'. 

Her,  Ah  !  so  much  the  more  is  he  to  be  pitied'  I  A  furious 
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maniac',  who  should  pluck  out  liis  own  eyes',  would  deserve 
more  couipassion  linxn  an  ordinary  Idind  nian\ 

J)em.  Conu"',  It-t  u^  acriMiujuidate  i!ie  l)usiness\  Tliere  is 
gometliinff  lo  Ue  shi  i  on  each  .side  (d'the  question^  Ttiere  ia 
every  where  reason  lor  laughinjir',  and  rtason  ior  weeping^ 
The  world  is  ridiculous',  and  I  laujjhal  it':  it  is  deplorahle', 
and  thou  laincniest  over  it'.  Kvery  person  views  it  in  his  own 
way',  and  acconhn^'  to  his  own  tetnper\  One  point  is  un- 
questionahle',  that  mankind  are  pre  post  en  »us':  to  think  right^ 
andto  act  well',  we  must  ihink  and  actMi!ierent!y  Ironi  tiieni\ 
To  suhmil  to  tlie  authority",  and  loliow  the  example  of  the 
greater  part  oi'men',  wt)uld  render  us  lijoiish'and  miserahle\ 

Her,  AJlttiis  is',  indeed',  true';  hut  rhen',  ihou  hast  no  real 
love'  or  feeling  lor  thy  species".  Tlie  calamities  ofmankind' 
excite  tliy  mirth':  and  tins  proves  that  tiiou  hast  ikT  regard 
for  men',  nor  any  true  respect  lor  the  virtues  which  they  liave 
»inliappily  abandoned^  Feneton,  Jirclibishop  of  Cambrau» 
SFXTION  U. 

DIONYSIUS,    PYTHIAS,    AXD    DAMOX. 

Genuine  virtue  cnmniands  respect  even  from  the  bad. 

Dionysius.  AMAZING!  What  do  I  see'r  It  is  Pythia* 
just  arrived'.  It  is  indejd  Pyihias'.  I  did  not  think  it  pos- 
8ible\     He  is  come  lo  die',  and  to  redeeni  his  friend'' 

Pythias.  Yes',  it  is  Pythias'.  I  left  the  place  of  my  con- 
finement', with  no  other  views',  than  to  pay  to  heaven  the 
vows  I  had  made';  to  settle  my  family  concerns  according  to 
the  rules  of  justice';  and  to  hid  adieu  to  my  children',  that  I 
miglit  die  tranijuil'  and  salislied'. 

JDio.  But  why  dost  thou  return'?  Ifast  thou ^no  fear  of 
death'?  is  it  not  the  character  of  a  madman',  to  seek  it  thus 
voluntarily'? 

Py.  I  return  to  suffer',  thou.Th  f  have  not  deserved  death\ 
Every  principle  (»f  honour'  and  jroodness',  lorbids  me  to  allow 
my  friend  to  die  (I)r  me'. 

Dio.  Dost  thou',  then',  love  hlni  better  than  thyself? 

Py.  No';  I  love  him  as  myself '.  But  I  am  ipersuaded  that 
I  ought  to  suffer  death',  rather  than  my  friend';  siiice  it  was 
Pythias  whom  t ».••<!  fiadst  decreed  t<t  ;lie\  it  were  not  just 
that  Damon  should  sufler',  to  deliver  tue  from  the  death 
which  was  designed',  not  for  him',  but  for  me  i)nly\ 

Dio.  Bed.  thou  siipposest',  that  it  is  as  unjust  to  Inflict 
death  ttpon  thee',  as  upon  t!iy  friend'. 

Pp.  Very  true';  we  are  both  perfectly  innocent';  and  it  is 
equally  unjr.sf  to  make  either  of  us  suffer'. 

Pi^.  Why  dost  tiiou  tlien  assert',  that  it  tvere  mjustice  tO 
put  him  to  death',  instead  of  th 
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Py.  It  is  unjust',  in  the  same  di-j^n;*/,  to  inflict  death  eitheJ* 
on  Damon"  or'on  myst-'lf';  hut  Pythias  were  liighlv  culpable 
tolet  Damonsuffer  tliat  death',  which  the  tyrant  had  prepared 
for  Pythias  only\ 

Dio.  Dost  thou  then  return  hither",  on  the  day  appointed",  with 
no  other  view",than  tosave  the  li feof a  friend",  hy  losinKthyown? 

Pxf.  I  return",  in  rej^ard  to  thee",  to  suffer  an  act  of  iniustictt 
which  it  is  common  for  tyrants  to  inflict' ;  and",  with  respect 
to  Damon",  to  perform  my  dnt^"^,  hy  rescuing  him  from  \ht 
danger  he  incurred  hy  his  generosity  to  me\ 

Dio.  And  now',  Damon",  \vX  meaddress  myself  to  thee\ 
Didst  thou  not  really  fear",  that  Pythias  would  never  return"; 
and  that  thou  woulusthe  put  to  death  on  his  account"? 

Da.  I  Avas  but  too  well  assured',  that  Pythias  would  punc- 
tually retm-n^;  and  that  he  would  be  more  s«>licitous  to  keep 
/lis  promise",  than  to  preserve  his  life\  Would  to  heaven", 
that  his  relations' and  friends'  had  forcibly  detained  himM  He 
would  then  have  lived  for  the  comfort'  and  benefit  of  good 
Jtnen^ ;  and  I  should  have  the  satisfaction  of  dying  for  himM 

Dio.  What'!   Does  life  dis})lease  thee"? 

Da.  Yes' ;  it  dis})leases  me  when  I  see'  and  feel'  the  power 
ef  a  tyrant'. 

Dio.  It  is  well'!  Thou  shalt  s<'e  him  no  more\  I  will  order 
thee  to  be  put  to  death  inmiediately'. 

Pu.  Pardon  the  feelings  of  a  niiu  who  sympathizes  with 
his  uying  friend'.  But  remrmbfr  it  was  Pythias  who  wai 
devoted  T>y  thee  to  destruction'.  J  come  to  submit  to  it",  that 
1  mav  redeem  my  friend'.  Do  not  refuse  me  this  consolation 
in  my  iast  nour'. 

Dio.  I  canno.t  endure  men",  who  despise  death",  and  set  my 
power  at  defiance'. 

Da.  Thou  canst  not",  then",  endure  virtue^. 

Dio.  No':  I  cannot  endure  that  proud',  disdainful  virtue', 
which  contemns  life';  which  dreads  !)o  punishment";  ana 
which  is  insensible  to  the  charms  <if  riclies'  and  pleasure\ 

Da.  Thouseest",  however',  that  it  is  a  virtue',  which  is  not 
insensible  to  the  dictates  of  honour',  justice',  and  friendship'. 

Dio.  Guards',  take  Pythias  to  execution'.  We  shall  se» 
whether  Damon  will  continue  to  despise  my  authority\ 

Da.  Pythias",  by  returning  to  submit  himself  to  thy  plea- 
sure", has  merited 'his  life  ,  and  deserved  thy  favour^;  but  1 
haveexcited  thy  indignation",  by  rt-signing  myself  to  thypow 
er",  in  order  to  save  him' ;  be  satisfietl',  then',  with  this  sacr' 
fice",  ana  put  me  to  death'. 

Py.  Hold",  Dionysius"!  remember",  it  was  Pytliias  alow 
Who  offended  thee^ :  Damon  could  not' 
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Bio.  Alas'!  what  do  I  sec'  and  hear' t  where  am  T  ?  How 
miserable^;  and  hoAV  worthy  to  he  so' !  I  have  hitherto  known 
nothing  of  true  virtue'.  I  have  spent  my  life  in  darkness'  and 
crror\  All  my  poWer"*^  and  honours',  are  insullicient  to  pro- 
duce love\  1  cannot  boast  of  havinj;  acquired  a  single  friend' 
in  the  course  of  a  reign  of  thirty  years\  And  yet  these  tw» 
persons',  in  a  private  condition',  love  one  another  tenderly"*, 
unreservedly  confide  in  each  other\  are  mutually  happy',  and 
ready  to  die  for  each  other's  preservation^. 

Py,  Ho^vcouldst  thou',  who  hast  never  loved  any  person' 
expect  to  have  friends"^  ?  If  thou  hadst  loved^  and  respected 
men',  thou  wouldst  have  secured  their  love' and  re?pect\  Thou 
hast  feared  mankind';  and  they  fear  tiiee' ;  they  detest  thce\ 

I}io.  Damon',  Pythias',  condescend  to  admit  me  as  a 
third  friend',  in  a  connexion  so  j)erfect\  1  give  you  your 
lives',  and  I  will  load  vou  with  riches\ 

Da.  We  have  no  desire  to  he  enriched  by  thee' ;  and',  in 
regard  to  thy  friendship',  we  cannot  accept'  or  enjoy  if,  till 
thou  become  good'  and  just\  Without  these  qualities',  thou 
canst  be  connected  with'  none  but  trembling  slaves',  and  base 
flatterers^.  To  be  loved'  and  esteemed'  by  men  of  free^  and 
generous  minds',  thou  must  be  virtuous',  afTectionate',  disin- 
terested', beneficent' ;  and  know  how^  to  live  in  a  sort  of  equali- 
ty with  those  who  share'  and  deserve  tliy  friendship\ 

Fenelon  Archbishop  of  Camhray^ 

SECTION  III. 

LOCKE  AND  BAYLE. 

Cftrisiianity  defended  against  the  cavils  of  , scepticism, 
n     J   '\rES%  we  bo'fh  were  philosophers' ;  but  my  philoso- 
'^aijie.  jf  phy  was  the  deepest'.  You  dogmatized';  1  doubted\ 

Locke.  Do 'you  make  doubting  a  proof  of  depth  in  philoso- 
phy' ?  It  may  be  a  good  beginning  of  it' ;  but  it  is  a  bad  end\ 

Bayle.  No' : — the  more  profound  our  searches  are  into  the 
nature  of  tilings',  the  more  uncertainty  we  shall  find' ;  and 
the  most  subtle  minds',  see  objections'  and  difliculties'  in  every 
system',  which  are  overlooked'  or  undiscoverable'  by  ordi- 
nary understandings'. 

Locke.  It  would  be  better  then  to  be  no  philosopher',  and  to 
continue  in  the  vulgar  herd  of  mankind',  that  one  may  have  the 
convenience  of  thinking  that  one  knows  something.^  I  ftnd 
that  the  eyes  which  nature  has  given  me',  see  many  things 
very  clearly',  though  some  an;  out  of  their  reach',  or  discerned 
but  dimly'.  Wliat  opinion  ought  I  to  haveof  a  physician',  Avho 
■hould  oifer  me  an  eye-Avater',  the  use  of  which  would  at  first 
to  sharpen  my  sight',  as  to  carry  it  farther  than  ordinary  rw 
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«ion';  but  would  in  <he  end  put  them  out'?  Yonr  philosophy 
is  to  the  eyes  of  the  njind'j  what  1  have  supposed  the  doctor  • 
nostrum  to  be  to  those  ol  the  body'.  It  actually  brought  your 
own  exctUeut  understanding-',  which  was  by  nature  quick- 
sig-hted',  and  rendered  more  so  by  art'  and  a  subtiety  ol  logic 
peculiar  to  yoursell' — it  hnMighi/,  I  «ay',  your  very  acuta 
understanchng-  to  see  nothiuir  clearly';  and  enveloped  all  the 
great  truths  of  reason'  and  religion'  in  mivSt.s  oldoubt^ 

Baylc.  I  own  it  diiP; — t>ut  your  comparison  is  not  ju3t\  I 
did  not  see  weir,  bcl'ore  1  used  my  philost»phic  eye-water';  I 
only  supposed  I  saw  well':  but  I  was  in  an  error'  with  all  the 
rest  ol*  mankind'.  The  Windness  was  real',  the  i)erceptions 
were  imaginary'.  I  cured  inyse'f  first  (Tt' those  lalse  imagina- 
tioJis',  and  then  I  laudably  endeavoured  to  cure  other !nen\ 

Locke.  A  great  ciire  indeed'! — and  do  not  you  think  that', 
in  return  for  the  service  you  did  them',  they  ought  to  erect 
you  a  statue'? 

Bayle.  Yes';  it  is  good  for  human  nature  to  know  its  own 
weakness'.  \Vhen  we  arrogantly  presume  on  a  strength  we 
have  not.',  we  are  always  in  great  tlanger  ol*  hurting  our- 
selves', or  at  least  of  deserving  ridicule'  and  contempt',  by 
vain'  and  idle  efforts'. 

Locke.  I  agree  with  you',  that  human  nature  should  know 
Us  own  weakiiess';  but  it  should  also  feel  its  strength',  and  try 
to  improve  it'.  This  was  my  employment  as  a  philosopher  . 
I  endeavoured  to  <liscover  the  real  powers  of  the  mind',  to  see 
what  it  could  do',  and  what  it  could  not';  t:>  restrain  it  from 
efforts  beyond  its  ability';  but  to  teach  it  liow  to  advance  as 
far  as  the  laculties  given  to  it  by  nature',  with  the  utriiost  ex- 
ertion and  most  proper  culture  of  them',  would  allow  it  to  go'. 
In  the  vast  ocean  t)f  philosophy',  I  bad  the  line'  and  the  f/lum- 
met'  always  in  my  hands'.  Many  of  its  depths',  I  found 
myself  un-.ble  to  f.ithom';  but',  by  caution  in  sounding\  and 
the  careful  observati(»ns  I  made  in  the  course  ol*n!y  voyage', 
I  fotmd  out  some  truths',  of  so  much  use  to  nsankind  ,  that 
they  ackrn)wl»»dge  me  to  have  been  their  benefactor'. 

Bayle.  Their  ignorance  makes  *hem  think  so'.  Sonie  other 
philosopher  will  come  hereafter',  end  show  those  trutiis  to  be 
falsehoods'.  He  will  pretend  to  discover  other  truths  of  equal 
importance'.  A  later  sage  will  arise',  perhaps  among  men 
now  barbarous'  and  unlearned', whose sairaciousdifccoveries', 
will  (liscred  I  the  «>pinions  of  his  admired  predecessor^.  In 
philosofihy',  as  in  nature',  all  changes  its  form',  and  one 
thing  exists  >)y  the  destruction  ol" another'. 

Locke.  Opinions  taken  up  without  a  patient  investigation', 
depending  on  terms  not  accurately  defined  and  pnnciplcl 
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bogged  wifnout  proof,  lik*' I  hrorifs  to  explain  the  phsenomcna 
ofnalui^'',  l)uill  oo  suppositions'  iristeailorexprrimcnts',  must 
perpetualiycli;tni;e'aM(l(ltstroy  ot)t'anotli«'r\  Butsume.  opin- 
ions there  are',  even  in  niattei-s  not  ol)vi«>us  to  the,  common 
sense  of  mankind',  nhi<'h  the  mind  has  ree<'iv»-d  on  such  ra- 
tional grounds  ofassiMit',  that  ihev  areas  immoveahleas  the 
f)illars  of  h«'.av«;n';  or' Uo  spi^ak  pnilosop|iically')as  the  great 
aws  of  Nature',  hy  uhieli',  tuMhr  (Jod',  tlie  universe  is  SU3- 
tained\  Can  you  st-riously  lliink',  that',  hecause  the  hypoth- 
esis of  your  countryman',  r)eseartr.s',  \vhieli  was  nothing  but 
an  ingeni«jus',  wtll-imaj^ined  romance',  h.as  been  lately  explo- 
ded', the  system  of  IS»Avto!)',  which  \.  built  on  exj)erimwits'' 
and  geometry',  tile  tuo  njnst  certain  methods  of  discovering 
truth',  will  ever  fail':  or  thai',  becai!se  tlic  whims  of  fanatics', 
and  the  divinity  of  the  sihoolnun',  cannot  now  be  supported', 
the  doctrines  oYthat  religion',  u  hich  I',  the  declared  enemy  of 
all  enthusiasm' and  false  reasoning',  firmly  believed^  and  main- 
tained', will  ever  be  sir.'.ken'? 

Bayle.  If  you  had  ay^ked  Descartes',  while  he  was  in  the 
height  of  his  vogue',  whether  his  system  would  ever  be 
confuted  by  any  other  philosophers',  as  that  of  Aristotie 
had  been  by  his',  what  answer  do  you  swppose  he  would 
have  returned  ? 

liOckc.  Come\  come\  you  yf>urself  know  the  difference  be- 
tween the  foundations  on  n  hi<'}i  the  cn-dit  of  those  systems' 
end  that  of  Newton  is  pla<'ed\  Your  scepticism  is  more 
affected'  than  real\     You  found  it  a  shorter  u  ay  to  a  great  re- 

{)Utation',  (th<"  or.ly  wi>h  of  your  heart',)  to  i>b)i'ct',  than  to  de- 
end>;  to  pull  down',  than  to  set  up\  And  your  talents  were 
ndn)irable  for  that  kindofwork\  Then  your  huddling  to- 
gether', in  a  Critical  Dictionary',  a  |tlea«;;'M"i  tale'  or  obscene 
jcst\  and  a  grave  argument  aji'aihst  the  Christian  r^'ligion\  a 
witty  confutationofsonn-ab^urd  author\and  an  artful  eophism 
to  impeach  some  respectable  truth',  was  |>;trticular!y  <  om- 
modioustoall  our  young  smarts  and  smatterei-sin  freethink- 
ing''.  Butwhat  mischief  ha\e  you  not  done  to  human  society''? 
You  have  endi'uvoured',  and  with  somv  dejiree  of  success',  to 
shake  those  foundations',  on  which  the  'wliole  moral  worlxi^ 
und  the  great  fabric  of  social  bappintss',  ee.tn'ely  rest\  How 
could  you',  as  a  philosoph«'r',  in  the  sober  hours'of  reflection', 
i.nswer  for  this  to  your  conscience',  even  simposing  you  had 
doubts  of  the  truth  of  a  systeju',  wh'cn  gives  to  virtue  its 
sweetest  hopes',  to  impenit'ent  vice  it^  i:;reatesr  fears',  and  to 
true  penitence  its  best  consolations' ;  whic!.  restrains  even  the 
least  approaches  to  guilt',  and  y«'t  irakes  those  allowances  for 
lliu  uiUrmities  of  our  nature',  wiiicli  the  Stoic  pride  denied  ttt 
K  ( )  tu 
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if,  but  which  its  real  imperfection'',  and  the  goodness  of  its 
innnitcly  benevolt'nt  Creator', so  evidently  require^" 

Bayle.  The  mind  is  free"" ;  and  it  luves  to  exert  its  rrc6<;*om\ 
A.ny  restraint  u|)on  it',  is  a  violence  done  to  its  nature',  and  a 
tyranny',  aj;ainst  which  it  has  a  right  to  rebel\ 

Locke.  The  mind',  though  free',  has  a  governor  within  i4- 
solf,  which  majr  andought  to  limit  the  exercise  ofitsfreedom^ 
That  governor  is  reasoa\ 

Baylc.  Yes' : — but  reason',  like  other  governors',  has  a 
policy  more  dependent  upon  uncertain  c;iprice',than  uponany 
lixed  h  ws\  And  if  that  reason  ,  A\hlch  rules  njy  mind^  or 
yours',  has  hapj)eiied  to  set  up  a  favourite  notion',  it  not  only 
submits  imphcitly  to  it',  but  desires  that  the  same  respect 
should  be  paid  to  it  by  all  the  rest  of  mankind\  IS'ow  1  hold 
that  any  man  may  lawfully  opnose  this  desire  in  another',  and 
that  if  he  is  wise',  he  will  use  nis  utmost  endeavours  to  check 
it  in  himseir. 

Locke.  Is  there  not  also  a  weakness  of  a  contrary  nature  to 
this  you  are  now  ridiculing'?  Do  we  not  often  take  a  jileasurt 
in  showing  our  o-wn  powei-',  and  gratifying  oui-  own  pride',  by 
degra4in^  the  notions  set  up  by  other  men',  and  generally 
respected'? 

Baylc.  I  believe  Ave  do^ ;  and  by  this  means  it  often  hap- 
pens', thaf,  if  one  m;in  builds  and  consecrates  a  temple  to  io\- 
ly^,  another  pulls  it  dou  n\ 

Locke.  Do  you  think  it  beneficial  to  human  society',  t« 
have  all  temples  pulled  down'  ? 

Baylc.  J  cannot  say  that  I  do\ 

Locke.  Yet  I  find  not  in  your  writings  any  mark  of  disfUM* 
don',  to  .show  us  which  you  mean  to  save\ 

Bayle.  A  true  philosopher',  like  an  impartial  liistorian 
mustbe  of  no  sect\ 

Locke.  Is  there  no  medium  between  the  blind  zeal  of  » 
sectary',  and  a  total  indilFerence  to  all  religion'? 

Bayle.  "With  regard  to  moral-ity',  1  wa:s  not  indi[Terent\ 

Locke.  How  could  you  then  be  indifferent  with  regard  to 
the  sanctions  religion  u;ives  to^norality'^?  How  could  you  pub- 
lish what  tends  so  directly  and  apparently  to  weiiken  in  rnar*- 
kind  the  belief  of  those  sanctions'?  Wi,s  not  this  sacriliciiig 
tlie  great  interests  of  virtue  to  the  little  motives  of  vanity'  ? 

Bayle.  A  man  may  act  indiscreetlj'',  but  he  cannot  do 
wrong',  by  declaring  thaf,  which',  on  a  full  discussion  of  th« 
question',  he  sincerely  thinks  to  be.  tru(i\ 

Looke.  An  enthusiast',  who  advances  doctrines  prejudicial 
to  society^  or  opposes  any  that  ai-e  useful  to  it',  has  the  strength 
ofopiniua\and  tiie  heat  of  a  disturbed  imagination',  to  plead 
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in^illoviation  of  his  faiilt\  But  your  cool  head^  and  sound 
judgment',  can  havo  no  such  (^xcus«'.\  1  know  very  well  there 
are  passageb  in  all  your  works',  and  those  not  feAv',  where  you 
talk  like  a  rigid  ni<  •ralist\  1  have,  also  heard  that  your  eharac- 
terwasirreproachahlygood'.  But  \Mien',intheinostlahoured 
parts  of  j'our  writings',  you  sap  the  surest  foundations  of  all 
moral  duties',  what  avails  it  that  in  otiiers',  or  in  the  conduct 
of  your  lif*^',  you  appeared  to  r^'speet  them^?  How  many*, 
who  have  stronger  passions  than  ynu  had',  and  are  desirous  to 
get  rid  of  the  curb  thai  nsl  rains  them',  will  hiy  hold  of  your 
scepticism',  to  set  themselves  loose  from  all  obligations  ofvir- 
tue^I  What  a  misfortune  is  it  to  have  made  such  a  use  of  such 
talents^!  It  would  have  been  better  for  you^  and  for  mankind', 
if  you  had  been  one  of  file  dullest  of  Dutch  theologians',  or 
the  most  cn^dulous  monk  in  a  Portuguese  convent\  The 
riches  of  the  mind',  like  tht)s»'  of  fortune',  may  be  employed 
so  perversely',  as  to  become  a  nuisance'  and  pest\  instead  of 
an  ornament''  and  support  to  society'. 

Bayle.  You  are,  very  severe  upon  me^. — But  do  you  count 
it  no  mtirit',  no  service  to  mankind',  to  deliver  them  from  the 
frauds^  and  fetter?  of  priestcraft',  from  the  deliriums  of  fanati- 
cism', and  from  the  terrors"^  and  follies  of  superstition'?  Con- 
sider how  much  mischief  these  have  done  to  the  world^! 
Even  in  the  last  age',  what  massacres^  what  civil  wars\  what 
convulsions  of  govennuent',  what  confusion  in  society',  did 
tliey  produced  Nay',  in  that  we  bt)th  livvd  in',  though  much 
more  enlightened  tlian  the*  formei-',  did  I  not  see  them  occa- 
sion a  violent  persecution  in  my  own  country'?  andean  yott 
blame  me  for  striking  at  the  root  of  these  evils'  ? 

Locke.  The  root  of  tlu^se  evils',  you  well  know',  was  fah» 
religion^ :  but  you  struck  at  the  true  .  Heaven^  and  hell'  are  not 
Hiore  different',  than  the  system  (»f  faith  I  defended',  and  that 
which  produced  the  horrors  of  which  you  speak\  Why 
would  you  so  fallaciously  confound  them  together  in  soi^e  of 
your  writings',  that  it  re<iuires  much  more  judgment",  and  a 
more  diligent  attenlitm',  than  ordinary  readers  have',  to  sepa- 
rate them  again',  and  to  make  the  ])roper  distinctions"  ?  This', 
indeed',  is  tlie  great  art  of  the  most  ceiebnited  free-thinJters"^ 
They  recommend  themselves  to  warm  and  ingenuous  minds' 
by  lively  strokes  of  wif,  and  by  arguments  really  string', 
against  superstition",  enthusiasm',  and  priestcraft".  But',  at  the 
same  time',  they  insi<liously  throw  ♦he  colours  of  these  upon 
the  fair  face  of  true  n'ligioa'  ,  and  dress  her  out  in  their  garl/, 
with  a  malignant  intention  ti)  render  her  odious"  or  despicable', 
to  those  wlio  have  not  penetration  enougti  to  discern  the 
luapious  fraud^     Some  of  tliem  may  have  tiius  deceived 
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tliemselves',aswellas(»th(Ms.\  Yet  it  is  certain', no  book  that 
ever  was  writttui  l»y  thr.  ni(»st  aciit«'  oftlicse  jijnilN'nu'n',  is  so 
repugnant  to  prit  i5t(  ralV,  to  s|iiritiial  lyriinny',  lt»  all  absurd 
superstiti()ns\  to  all  tiiat  can  trial  lu  I'.istiirb  or  injure  society', 
as  that  gospel  tiicy  so  mucli  atf«  ct  tt>  despised 

Bayle.  Mankind  an*  so  made',  that',  when  they  have  been 
Over-healed',th»*y  cannot  be  l)n)nghttoaproprrtemj)eragain', 
till  they  have  beeii  over-eooleil\  Aly  scrplieism  might  be  ne- 
cessary  to  abate  the  ft-ver-  and  |)hrrnzy'  of  false  religion.'' 

Locke.  A  Avise  prt'serij^tioir,  indeed',  to  bring  on  a  paralyt- 
ica! state  of  the  mind',  (for  such  a  scrptieism  as  yours  is  • 
palsy,  which  drprivt-s  tlu*  mind  of  all  vi<;our,  and  deadens  itf 
natural  and  vital  j»ow«'rs',)in  <»r«ler  to  t.ikc  off  a  fevei-',  which 
tcinperance\  and  the  luiil:  of  the  evangelical  doctrines',  would 
probably  cun^^ ! 

JBnt/te.  I  arknowb'dge  that  those  medicines',  have  a  great 
power\  Hut  few  doctors  ;ipply  th«-m  (u>tainl»-d  w  itli  the  mix- 
ture of  some  harsher  drugs',  or  some  uubale  and  ridiculous 
nostrums  of  their  own\ 

Locke.  What  you  now  s:'.y  is  too  true'.— God  has  given  us 
R  most  excellent  physic  for  the  soul  ,  in  all  its  tliseases'' ;  but 
bad'  and  interested  physicians',  or  ignitrant^  and  ct»nceited 
quacks',  administer  it  so'  ill  to  the  rest  of  mankind',  that  much 
•f  the  benedt  of  it  is  unha.ppily  losl\      i.oku  i.¥Tti.etok. 


CHAPTRR  Vni. 

rUBLK    SIM'.KCIIKS. 

SECTION  1. 

CiCEK«»  airainsl  Vf.rres. 

THE  trnie  is  come',  Fathers',  w hen  that  Avhich  has  Io!>g 
been  wished  for',  towards  allaying  the  envy  your  order 
has  been  subject  to\  and  removing  theinijuitations  against  tri- 
als', iseflictual'y  put  in  your  po\\er\  An  opinion  haslongpre- 
vailc<l',  not  only  h»re  at  Inuiu;'.  but  likew ise  in  foreign  coui> 
tries',  both  dangerous  to  you',  and  pjinicions  to  the  state', — 
that',  in  prosecution:»',  men  of  wealth  are  alwa3ssafe',  howev- 
er clearly  convieted\ 

2  Tin  re  is  now  to  be  brought  upon  bis  trial  before  you',  to 
th€'.  confusion',  I  liope',  of  tne  propagat«)rs  of  this  slanderous 
imputation',  one  whose  liie^  ainl  actions',  contlenni  him  in  the 
opinion  of  impartial  persons' ;  but  w  ho',  accordiiig  to  his  own 
reckoning\an(l  ileclare<|  depi-ndence  upon  his  iiihes',is  already 
acfjuitted^;  I  mean  Cains  Verres\  I  demand  justice  of  you', 
Fa  tilers',  upon  the  robber  of  the  public  trea.sury',  the  oppressor 
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of  Asia  Minor'  and  Pamphylia\  the  invader  of  the  rights^  and 
privileges  of  Romans',  the  scourge'  and  curse  of  Sicily\ 

3  If  that  sentence  is  passed  upon  him  which  his  crimes 
deserve',  your  authority',  Fathers',  will  be  venerable  and  sa- 
cred in  the  eyes  of  the  public'^ :  but  if  his  great  riches  should 
bias  you  in  his  favour',  I  shall  still  gain  one  point', — to  make 
it  apparent  to  all  the  world',  that  what  was  wanting  in  this 
case',  was  not  a  criminal  nor  a  prosecutor',  but  justice'  and 
adequate  punishment\ 

4  To  pass  over  the  shameful  irregularities  of  his  youth', 
\vhat  does  his  qusestorship',  the  first  public  employment  he 
held',  what  does  it  exhibit',  but  one  continued  scene  of  villan- 
les"*  ?  Cneius  Carbo',  plundered  of  the  public  money  by  his 
own  treasurer^,  a  consul  stripped'  and  betrayed\  an  armj  dc- 
Berted'  and  reduced  to  want\  a  province  robbed',  the  civil  and 
religious  rights  of  a  people  violated\ 

5  The  employment  he  held  in  Asia  Minor^  and  Pamphy- 
lia',  what  did  it  produce  but  the  ruin  of  those  countries^  ?  la 
which  houses\  cities^  and  temples',  were  robbed  by  him\ 
What  was  his  conduct  in  his  prajtorship  here  at  home^  ?  Let 
(he  plundered  temples',  and  public  woi-ks  neglected',  that  he 
might  embezzle  the  money  intended  for  carrying  them  on", 
bear  witness^.  How  did  he  discharge  the  office  of  a  judge''? 
JUet  those  who  suffered  by  his  injustice'  answer\ 

6  But  his  prsetorship  in  Sicily',  crowns  all  his  works  of  ^vick- 
edness',  and  finishes  a  lasting  monument  to  his  infamy'^.  The 
mischiefs  done  by  him  in  tiiat  unhappy  country',  during  the 
three  years  of  his  iniquitous  administration'jare  such',that  many 
yiBars',  under  the  wisest^  and  best  of  praetors',  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  restore  things  to  the  condition  in  which  he  found  them': 
for  it  is  notorious',  that',  during  the  time  of  his  ty  rannj^,  the  Si- 
cilians neither  enjoyed  the  protection  of  their  own  original 
laws' ;  of  the  regulations  made  for  their  benefit  by  the  Roman 
senate',  upon  their  coming  under  the  protection  of  the  com- 
monwealth' ;  nor  of  the  natural  and  unalienable  rights  of  men\ 

7  His  nod  has  decided  all  causes  in  Sicily  for  these  three 
years'.  And  his  decisions  have  broken  all  law\  all  prece- 
dent^, all  right\  The  sums  he  has',  by  arbitrary  taxes^  and 
unheard-of  impositions',  extorted  from  the  industrious  poor', 
aie  not  to  be  computed'. 

8  The  most  faithful  allies  of  the  commonwealth',  have  been 
Created  as  enemies'.  Roman  citizens  have',  like  slaves',  been 
put  to  death  Avith  tortures'.  The  most  atrocious  criminals', 
for  money',  have  been  exempted  from  the  deserved  punish- 
ments' ;  and  men  of  the  most  unexceptionable  characters' 
condemned  and  banished  unheard'. 
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9  Tlic harbours',  thougli  sullielently  fortified', nnd  the  ^ifi!s 
of  stroni^  towns',  have  been  opened  to  pirates'  and  ravap^^r^ 
The  soldiery^  and  sailors',  belonging  to  a  province  under  thB 
protection  of  the  commonwealth',  JKive  been  starved  to  deatlrj 
whole  fleets',  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  province',  suifercd 
to  per)sh\  The  ancient  monuniLMits  of  either  Sicirum^  or  licv 
man  greatness',  the  statues  of  heroes'  and  princes',  havij 
been  carried  off' ;  and  the  temples  stripped  of  their  imagcs\ 

10  Having',  by  his  iniquitous  sentences',  filled  the  prisons 
with  the  most  industrious^  and  deserving  of  the  people',  h^ 
then  proceeded  to  order  numbers  of  Roman  citizens  to  ba 
strangled  in  the  gaols" :  so  thattlie  exclamation',  "  I  am  a  citi- 
zen of  Rome' I"  which  has  often',  in  the  most  disant  regions', 
and  among  the  most  barbarous  people',  been  a  protection' 
was  of  no  service  to  them" ;  but',  on  the  contra.rj'',  brouj^a 
speedier  and  a  more  severe  punishment  upon  them\ 

111  ask  no^\^,  Verres',  what  thou  hast  to  advance  against 
this  charge'  ?  Wilt  thou  pretend  to  deny  it'?  Wilt  thou  pre 
tend,  that  any  thing  falbe',  that  even  any  thing  aggravated',  is 
alleged  ngainst  thee'  ?  Had  any  prince'  or  any  state',  con> 
mittedthe  same  outrage  against  the  privilege  of  Roman  citW 
Zens',  should  we  not  think  we  had  sullicient  ground  £or  djt>- 
manding  satisfaction'  ? 

IZ  What  punishment  ought',  then',  to  be  inflicted  upon-a 
tyrannical  and  wicked  prjetoi-',  who  dared',  at  no  greater  dia*- 
tance  than  Sicily',  witliin  sij;ht  of  the  Raiian  coasf ,  to  nut  to  th» 
infamous  death  of  crucifixion',  that  unfortunate  and  innocojil 
citizen',  Publius  Gavius  Cosanus',  only  for  his  having  assei-tet* 
liis  privilege  of  citizenship',  and  declared  his  intention  of  ap- 
-^ealing  to  the  justice  of  his  country',  against  the  cruel  op- 
prcssoi-',  who  had  unjustly  confmed  him  in  prison  at  Syis^ 
cuse',  wiiencehe  had  just  made  his  escape'? 

13  The  unha))py  man',  arrested  as  he  was  going  to  embark 
for  his  native  country',  is  brought  before  the  v»'icked  praetor'. 
With  eyes  darting  fury',  and  a  countenance  distorted  with 
cruelty',  he  orders  the  helpless  victim  of  his  rage  to  be  strip 
iv.'id',  and  rods  to  be  brought' :  accusing  him',  but  without  tlwj 
least  shadow  of  evidence',  or  even  of  suspicion',  of  having 
come  to  Sicily  as  a  spy'. 

14  R  was  in  vain  that  the  unhappy  man  cried  out',  *  I  am 
a  Roman  citizen':  1  have  served  under  Lucius Preti us',  wliD 
B  now  at  Ranormus',  and  will  att»;st  my  innocence'."  Tiifi 
Mood-lhirsty  prajtor',  deaftoallhe  could  urge  in  his  O'^^'n  do- 
fence',  oj-dered  ?,he  ijifamous  punishment  to  bs  inflicted'. 

10  Thus',  Fathers',  was  an  innocent  Roman  citizen  publicly 
— I  ..J  . ..:'.!. :..„/    whilst  the  only  Avords  he  utter'id 
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amidst  his  cruel suifcrin^s',  AverC," I  am  a  Roman  citizenM" 
Witli  these  he  hoped  to  defend  himself  from  violence'  and  in- 
famy\  But  of  so  little  service  was  this  privilege  to  hhTi',  thaf , 
while  he  was  thus  asserting  his  citizenship',  the  order  was 
given  for  his  execution^ — for  his  execution  upon  the  cross^! 

16  O  liberty'' ! — O  sound  once  delightful  to  every  Roman 
€5ir^  I — O  sacred  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship^  I — once  sa- 
cred' ! — now  trampled  upon'' ! — But  what  then^ !  Is  it  come 
to  this'  ?  Shall  an  inferior  magistrate',  a  governoi-',  who  holds 
his  whole  power  of  the  Roman  people',  in  a  Roman  prov- 
inco/,  within  sight  of  Italy',  bind\  scourge^  torture  with  fim 
and  red-hot  plates  of  iron',  and  at  last  put  to  the  infamom 
death  of  the  cross',  a  Roman  citizen'? 

17  Shall  neither  the  cries  of  innocence  expiring  in  agonV, 
am'  the  tears  of  pitying  spectators',  nor  the  majesty  of  tne 
Roman  commonwealth',  nor  the  fear  of  the  justice  of  his 
cDuntr}''',  restrain  the  licentious  and  wanton  cruelty  of  a 
monstei'',  who',  in  confidence  of  his  riches',  strikes  at  the  root 
of  liberty',  and  sets  mankind  at  defiance'? 

'lo  I  conclude  with  expressing  my  hopes',  that  your  wi»- 
dmn^  and  justice',  Fathers',  will  not',  by  suflcring  the  atro- 
cious and  unexampled  insolence  of  Caius  Verres  to  escape 
due  punishment',  leave  room  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  a 
total  subversion  of  authority',  and  the  introduction  of  gene- 
ral aniu'cli)^  and confusion\  cicero's  oratiojxs. 

SECTION  II. 

tipeecli  of  Adiierbal  io  the  Roman  Senate,  imploring  their 
protection  against  Jugurtiia. 

FATHERS  I 

IT  is  known  to  you',  that  king  Micipsa',  my  father',  on  his 
death-bed',  left  in  charge  to  Jugurtha',  his  adopted  sou', 
conjunctly  with  my  unfortunate  brother  Hicmpsal  and  my- 
self', the  children  of  his  own  body',  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom  of  Numidia',  directing  us  to  consider  the  senate^  and 
people  of  Rome'  ;i3  proprietors  of  it\  He  charged  us  tousxi 
twir  best  endeavours  to  l)e  serviceable  to  the  Roman  com 
monwealtlf  ;  assuring  us',  that  your  protection  would  prov» 
a  defence  against  all'  enemies' ;  and  would  be  instead  of  df 
mie3\  fortifications',  and  treasure3\ 

2  W  hile  my  brother'  and  I',  were  tliinking  of  nothing  buthow 
to  regulate  ourselves  according  to  the  directions  ol  our  dtv- 
ceased  fatlu^r' — Jugurtha' — the  most  infamous  of  Uiankind'l':— 
breaking  through  all  ties  of  gratitude'  and  of  comm.on  hu 
manity',  and  trampling  on  the  authority  ofthe  Roman  com 
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monweaith',  procured  the  murder  of  my  unfortunate  brother'; 
and  has  driven  me  from  my  throne^  and  native  count^;y',  tli«ugh 
he  knows  I  inherit',  from  my  grandfather  Massinissa',  and  my 
father  Micipsa'',  the  friendship"  and  alliance  of  the  Ilomans\ 


to  Solicit  your  assistance',  Fathers',  for  the  services  done  yon 
hy  my  ancestors^,not  for  any  I  have  been  able  to  render  you 
in  my  own  person/ .  Jugurtna  has  put  it  out  of  my  powder  to 
deserve  any  thing  at  your  hands^ ;  and  has  forced  me  to  be 
burdensome',  before  Icould  be  useful  to  you\ 

4  And  yef ,  if  I  had  no  plea',  but  my  undeserved  misery' — 
a  once  powerful  prince',  the  descendant  of  a  race  of  illustrious 
monarchs',  now',  without  any  fault  of  my  own',  destitute  of 
every  supporf ,  and  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  for- 
eign assistance',  against  an  enemy  who  has  seized  my  throne' 
and  my  kingdom' — if  my  unequalled  distresses  were  all  I 
had  to  plead' — it  "would  become  the  greatness  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth',  to  protect  the  injured',  and  to  check  the  tri- 
umph of  daring  Avickedness'over  helpless  innocence\ 

5  But',  to  provoke  your  resentment  to  the  utmosf ,  Jugur 
tha  has  driven  me  from  the  very  dominions',  which  the  seri- 
ate^ and  peo}>le  of  Rome',  gave  to  my  ancestors^ ;  and',  from 
which',  my  grandfather^,  andmy  fathei*',  under  your  umbrage', 
expelled  Syphax'  and  the  Carthaginians^.  Thus',  Fathers', 
your  kindness  to  our  family  is  deteated^ ;  and  Jugurtha",  in 
mjuring  me',  throws  contempt  upon  you\ 

6  O  wretched  prince^ !  On  cruel  reverse  of  fortune^!  Oh 
father  Micipsa^ !  Is  this  tlL3  consequence  of  thy  generosity' ; 
tliat  he',  whom  thy  goodness  raised  to  an  equality  with  thy 
own  children',  should  bi;  the  murderer  of  thy  children'  ? 
Musf,  then',  the  royal  house  of  Nuiiiidia  always  be  a  Sd'^ne 
of  havoc  and  blood'  ^ 

7  While  Carthage  remained',  we  suffered',  as  was  to  be 
expected',  all  sorts  of  hardships  from  their  hostile  attacks^; 
our  enemy  near"" ;  our  only  powerful  ally",  the  Roman  com- 
monTvealth',  at  a  distance\  When  that  scourge  of  Africa  w;ts 
no  more',  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  the  prospect  offestab- 
iished  peace\  Buf,  instead  of  peace',  behold  the  kingdom 
of  N^umi<ria  drenched  with  royal  blood^ !  and  the  only  survi- 
ving son  of  its  late  king",  flying  from  an  adopted  murderer', 
and  seeking  that  safety  in*  foreign  parts',  w  hich  he  cannot 
coimnand  m  his  own  kingdoms 

8  Wlijther'—Oh' !  whither  shall  1  fly^?  If  I  return  to  the 
royal  palace  of  ray  ancestors',  my  father's  throne  is  seized 
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by  the  murderer  of  my  brotlier\  What  can  1  there  expecf , 
butthat  Jugurth  shouldhasten  to  imbrue',  in  my  blood',  those 
hands  whicli  are  now  reeking  with  my  brother's^  ?  If  I  Avere 
to  fly  for  refuge^  or  for  assistance'  to  any  other  courf ,  from 
what  i)nnce  can  I  hope  for  protection',  if  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth give  me  up^  ?  From  my  own  family^  or  friends', 
I  have  no  expectations\ 

'9  My  royal  father  is  no  more\  He  is  beyond  the  reach  of 
violence',  and  out  of  liearing  of  the  complaints  of  his  unhan- 
py  son^.  AVerc  my  brother  alive',  our  mutual  sympathy  would 
be  some  alleviation^.  But  he  is  hurried  out  of  life',  in  his 
early  youth',  by  the  verj"^  hand  which  should  have  been  the 
last  to*  injure  any  of  the  royal  family  of  JVumidia\ 

10  The  bloody  Jugurtha  has  butchered  all  whom  he  sus- 
j)ected  to  be  in  my  interest\  Some  have  been  destroyed  by 
JJie  lingering  torment  of  the  cross^.  Others  have  been  given 
a  prey  to  wild  beasts^ ;  and  their  anguish  made  the  sport  of 
men  more  cruel  than  wild  beasts\  If  there  be  any  yet  alive', 
they  are  shut  up  in  dungeons',  there  to  di*ag  out  a  life  more  in- 
tolerable than  death  itself^. 

11  Look  down',  illustrious  senators  of  Rome' !  from  that 
height  of  })ower  to  which  you  are  raised',  on  the  unexampled 
distresses  of  a  prince',  who  is',  by  the  cruelty  of  a  wicked  in- 
truder',  become  im  outcast  from  all  mankind\  Let  nottlie 
crafty  insinuations  of  him  who  returns  murder^  for  adoption', 
prejudice  your  judgment\  Do  not  listen  to  the  wretch  who 
lias  butchered  the  son^  and  relations  of  a  king',  w  ho  gave  him 
power  to  sit  on  the  same  throne  with  his  own  sons\ 

12  I  have  been  informed',  that  he  labours  by  his  emissaries 
to  prevent  your  determining  any  thing  against  him  in  his  ab- 
sence' ;  ])retendin^  that  I  magnify  my  distress',  and  might", 
for  liim',  have  staid  in  jieace  in  my  own  kingdom\  But',  if 
ever  the  time  comes',  when  the  due  vengeance  from  above 
shall  overtake  him',  he  Avill  then  dissemble  as  I  do\  Then 
he',  who  now',  hardened  in  wickedness',  triumphs  over  those 
whom  his  violence  has  laid  low',  will',  in  his  turn',  feel  distress^ 
and  suffer  for  his  impious  ingratitude  to  my  father',  and  his 
Uiood-thirsty  cruelty  to  my  brother\ 

13  Oh  murdered\  butchered  brother^ !  Oh  dearest  to  my 
heart^ — now  gone-for  ever  from  my  sight^ ! — but  why  should 
I  lament  his  death^  ?  He  is',  indeed',  deprived  of  the  blessed 
Ught  of  Heaven^  of  life^,  and  kingdom',  at  once',  by  the  very 

Eerson  who  ought  to  have  been  the  first  to  hazard  his  o^vtl 
Xe',  in  defence  of  any  one  of  Micipsa's  family\   But',  as  thin^ 
are',  my  brother  is  not  so  much  deprived  o'f  these  comforts 
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as  delivered  from  terror^  from  f]ight\  fiom  exile',  and  the 
endless  train  of  miseries  which  render  life  to  me  a  burden^. 

14  He  lies  full  loW,  {^orcd  with  wounds',  and  festering  in  his 
mvnblood\  Butheliesinpeace\  He  feels  none  oFthe  miseries 
which  rend  my  soul  with  agony^  and  distraction',  while  I  am 
set  up  a  spectacle  to  all  mankind'',  of  the  uncertainty  of  human 
affairs\  So  far  from  havinj;  it  in  my  power  to  punish  his 
murderer',  I  am  not  m^tster  of  the  means  of  securing  my  own 
Iife\  So  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to  defend  my  kingdom 
from  the  violence  of  tlie  usurper',  I  am  obliged  to  apply  for 
foreign  protection  for  my  own  person\ 

15  Fathers' !  Senators  of  Rome' !  the  arbiters  of  nations'.! 
to  you  I  ii y  for  refuse  from  the  murderous  fury  of  Jugup^ 
tha\ — By  your  affection  for  your  children^ ;  by  your  love  for 
your  country^ ;  by  your  own  virtues'- ;  by  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  commonwealth'' ;  by  all  that  is  sacred',  and  all  that  is 
dear  to  you'—  deliver  a  wretched  jirince  from  undeserved' 
unprovoked  injury' ;  and  save  the  kingdom  of  Numidia',  which 
is  your  own  projierty',  from  being  the  prey  of  violence^  usdiD- 
pation',  and  ci-uelty\  sallust- 

SECTION  III. 

S^AeAposTLEPAUi/snoiZerfc/biceJe/breFESTUs^AGRippA. 

AGRIPPA  said  unto  Paul',  thou  art  permitted  to  speak 
for  thyself^. — Then  Paul  stretched  forth  his  hand',  and 
Jtnswered  tor  himself \  I  think  myself  happy',  king  Agri{>- 
pa',  because  I  shall  answer  for  myself  this  day  before  tnee% 
concerning  all  the  things  whereof  I  am  accused  by  the  Jews^: 
specially',  as  I  know  thee  to  be  expert  in  all  customs'-  and 
questions'  which  are  among  the  Jews\  Vi  herefore  1  bese^b 
tace  to  hear  me  patiently^. 

2  My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth',  which  was  at  Mm 
first  among  m}''  own  nation  at  Jerusalem',  know  all  the  Jews', 
who  knew  me  from  the  beginning',  (^if  thej"^  would  testify',] 
tjiat  after  the  straitest  sect  ofour  religion',  I  lived  a  Phariseel 
And  now  I  stand  and  am  judged  for  the  hope  of  the  promigj 
made  by  God  to  our  fathers'* ;  to  which  promise',  our  tweh-B 
tribes',  continually  serving  God  day' and  nighf,  hope  to  come^ 
end',  for  this  hope's  sake',  king  'Agrippa',  I  am  accused  by 
the Jews\ 

S  Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing  incredible  witli  yoii', 
that  God  should  raise  the  dead'?  I  verily  thought  with  myself, 
that  I  ought  to  do  m:iny  things  contrary  to  tlie  name  of  Jesus 
Qf  Nazareth' :  and  this  1  did  in  Jerusalem\  Many  of  the  sain(3 
I  shut  up  in  prison',  having  received  authority  from  the 
chief  priests^ :  and  when  they  were  put  to  death',  1  g;ave  my 
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v^crice  against  them\  And  1  often  punished  them  in  every 
gynagogue',  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme^ ;  and  being 
feceedm^ly  mad  against  tliem',  I  persecuted  them  even  unto 
Grange  cities\ 

4  But  as  I  went  to  Damascus',  with  authority^  and  com- 
itfission  from  the  chief  j)nests',  at  mid-day',  O  king-' !  I  saw 
m  tlie  way  a  liglit  from  heaven',  above  the  brightness  of  the 
srm',  shining  round  about  me',  and  them  who  journcy^cd  with 
trie^.  And  Avhen  we  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth',  1  heard  a 
voice  speaking  to  me  and  saying',  in  the  Hebrew  tongue' 
Saul',  Saul',  why  persccutest  thou  me^  ?  It  is  hard  for  thee  to 
kick  against  the  pricks\  And  I  said',  who  art  thou\  Lord''  ? 
And  he  replied',  I  am  Jesus  whom  thou  pcrsccutest\ 

5  But  rise',  and  stand  upon  thy  feet^ :  for  I  have  appeared 
ti>  thee  for  this  purpose',  to  make  thee  a  minister^  and  a  ■wit- 
tress'  both  of  these  things  vrhich  thou  hast  seen',  and  of  those 
things  in  which  I  will  appear  to  thee^ ;  delivering  thee  from  tlie 
people\  and  from  the  Gentiles',  to  Avhom  I  now  send  thee', 
io  open  their  eyes',  and  to  turn  th<im  from  darkness^  to  light', 
and  from  the  power  of  Satan'  to  God"" ;  that  they  may  receive 
forgiveness  of  sins',  and  inheritance  amongst  them  \vho  are 
^Sioctificd  by  faith  that  is  in  me\ 

6  Whereupon',  O  king  Agrippa' !  I  was  not  disobedient  to 
flie  heavenly  vision^ ;  but  showed  first  to  them  of  Damascus\ 
tod  at  Jerusalem\  and  through  all  the  coasts  of  Judea\  and 
Gien  to  the  Gentiles',  that  they  should  repent\  and  tura  to 
God',  and  do  works  meet  for  repentance\  Fortbese  causes', 
Gie  Jews  caught  me  in  the  temple' ,  and  v/ent  about  to  kill 
me^.  Having',  hoAvever',  obtained  help  from  God',  I  contin- 
ae  to  this  day',  witnessing  both  to  small''  and  great',  saying 
no  other  things  than  those  which  the  prophets^  and  Moses' 
declared  shoSld  come^ ;  that  Christ  should  su.ffer^ ;  tliat  he 
would  be  the  first  who  should  rise  from  the  dead' ;  and  that 
h^  would  show  light  to  the  people',  and  to  the  Gentiles\ 

^7  And  as  he  thus  spoke  for  himself,  Festus  said',  with  a 
loud  voice',  "Pawl',  tkou  art  beside  thyself^;  much  learning 
hath  made  thee  mad\"  But  he  replied',  1  am  not  mad',  mt)st 
noble  Festus' ;  but  speak  the  words  of  truth'  and  soberness^ 
For  the  king  knoweth  these  things',  before  whom  I  also  speak 
fi:eely\^  I  am  persuaded  that  none  of  these  things  are  hidden 
from  him^ :  for  this  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner'.  King 
Agrippa',  believest  tiiou  the  proj^hets'  ?  I  know  that  thou 
bciievest\  Then  Agrippa  said  to  Paul',  "Almost  thou  pep- 
tfuadest  me  to  be  a  Chri3tian\"  And  Paul  replied',  "  I  would 
to  Qod',  tliat  not  only  thou',  but  also  all  that  hear  me  this 
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day',  were  both  almost',  and  altogether  such  as  I  am',  except 
these  bondsV*  acts  xxvi. 

SECTION  IV. 
liORD  Mansfield's  speech  in  the  House  of  Peers,  1770,  oniM 

bill  for  preventing  the  delays  ofjusiicey  by  claiming  the  Privi 

lege  of  Parliament. 

MY  LORDS, 

WHEN  I  consider  the  importance  of  tliis  bill  to  yiour 
lordships',  I  am  not  surprised  it  has  taken  up  so  much 
of  your  consideration^  It  is  a  bill',  indeed',  of  no  common 
magnitude^ ;  it  is  no  less  than  to  take  away  from  two  thirds  ol 
the  legislative  body  of  this  great  kingdom',  certain  privileged 
and  immunities'  of  which  they  have  been'  long  possessed^. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  situation  the  human  mind  can  be  placed 
in',  that  is  so  difficult^  and  so  tiying',  as  when  it  is  made ajud^ 
in  its  own  cause\ 

£  There  is  something  implanted  in  the  breast  of  man',  so 
attached  toseIf\so  tenacious  of  privileges  once  obtained',  that 
v\  such  a  situation',  either  to  discuss  with  impartia^ty\  or  de- 
«Mie  with  justice',  has  ever  been  held  the  summit  ol  all  human 
virtue\  The  bill  now  in  question',  puts  your  lordships  in  this 
very  predicament^ ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  wisdom  of  your 
decision  will  convince  the  world',  that  where  self-interest^  and 
justice',  are  in  opposite  scales',  the  latter  will  ever  prepondeu*- 
ate  with  your  lordships^. 

3  Privileges  have  been  granted  to  legislators  in  all  ages',  and 
in  all  countries^.  The  practice  is  founded  in  Avisdom^ ;  and', 
indeed',  it  is  peculiarly  essential  to  the  constitution  of  tliis 
country',  that  the  members  of  both  houses  should  be  free  in 
their  persons',  in  cases  of  civil  suits^ :  for  tliere  may  co"ie  a 
time  when  the  saifety^  and  welfare'  of  this  whole  empire', 
may  depend  upon  their  attendance  in  parliament'.  I  am  far 
from  advising  any  measure  that  would  in  future  endanger  tha 
state'' :  but  the  bill  before  your  lordships  has',  I  am  confidenf  . 
no  such  tendency"  ;  for  it  expressly  secures  tlie  persons  ^f 
members  of  either  house  in  all  ci^'il  suits\ 

4  This  being  the  case',  I  confess',  when  I  see  many  nobis 
lOrds',  for  whose  judgment  I  have  a  very  great  respecf,  stands- 
ing  up  to  oppose  a  bill  which  is  calculated  merely  to  facilitatft 
the  recovery  of  just^  and  legal  debts',  I  am  astonished'  and 
amazed\  . 

*  How  happy  was  this  great  Apostle,  even  in  the  most  perilous  circumstam^ 
Though  under  bonds  and  oppression,  his  mind  was  free,  and  raised  above  every 
fear  of  man.  With  what  dignity  and  composure  does  he  defend  himself,  and 
the  noble  cause  he  had  espoused ;  whilst  he  displays  the  most  compassionate  and 
generous  feelings,  for  those  who  were  strangers  to  the  sublime  religion  by 
wtucb  he  was  animated! 
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They',  I  doubt  not,  0})pose  the  bill  upon  public  principles^: 
I  would  not  wish  to  insin-uate',  that  private  interest  had  thS 
least  weight  in  their  determination\ 

5  The  bill  has  been  frequently  proposed',  and  as  frequently 
has  miscarried"" :  but  it  was  always  lost  in  the  lower  iiouse  . 
Little  did  I  tliink',  when  it  had  passed  the  Commons',  that  it 
possibly  could  have  met  with  such  opposition  here^.  Shall  W 
be  said',  that  you',  my  lords',  the  grand  council  of  the  nation', 
thehighest  judiciab  and  legislative  body  of  the  realm',  endeav- 
our to  evade',  by  privilege',  those  very  laws  which  you  en- 
force on  your  fellow  subjects'?  Forbid  it  justice^ ! — lam  sure', 
"were  tlie*  noble  lords  as  well  acquainted  as  I  am',  with  but 
half  the  difficulties^  and  dela^'^s'  occasioned  in  the  courts  ol 
justice',  under  pretence  of  privilege',  they  would  nof ,  nay', 
tliey  could  nof,  oppose  this  bill\ 

6  I  have  waited  with  patience  to  hear  what  arguments 
might  be  urged  against  this  bill'" ;  but  I  have  waited  m  vain^ : 
the  truth  is',  there  is  no  argument  that  can  weigh  against  it\ 
The  justice^  and  expediency  of  the  bill',  are  such  as  render  it 
self-evident\  It  is  a  proposition  of  that  nature',  which  can 
neither  be  weakened  by  argument',  nor  entangled  with  soph- 
istry\  Much',  indeed',  has  been  said  by  some  noble  lords', 
on  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors',  and  how  differently  they 
thought  from  us\  They  not  only  decreed',  that  privilege 
should  prevent  all  civil  suits  from  proceeding  during  the  sit- 
ting of  parliament',  but  likewise  granted  ]>rotection  to  the 
very  servants  of  members"".  I  shall  say  nothing  on  the  wis- 
Jam  of  our  ancestors^;  it  might  perhaps  appear  invidious^:  that 
is  not  necessary  in  the  present  case^. 

7  I  shall  only  saj^,  that  the  noble  lords  who  flatter  them- 
selves with  the  weight  of  tliat  reflection',  should  remember', 
tliat  as  circumstances  alter',  thinj^s  themselves  should  alter^. 
Formerly',  it  was  not  so  fashionable  either  for  masters^  or  ser- 
vants' to  run  in  debt\  as  it  is  at  present'.  Formerly',  we  were 
not  that  great  commercial  nation  we  are  at  present';  nor 
formerly  were  merchants^  and  manufacturers'  members  of 
parliament  as  at  present\  T'le  case  is  now  very  different'' : 
Wh  merchants^  and  manufacturers'  are',  with  great  propriety'' 
elected  members  of  the  lower  house\ 

8  Commerce  having  thus  got  into  the  legislatTA'e  body  of  the 
kingdom',  privilege  must  be  done  aAVay\  We  all  know',  thai 
tlie  very  soul^  and  essence'  of  trade',  arc  regular  payments''  j 
and  sad  experience  teaches  us',  that  there  are  men',  who  will 
not  make  their  regular  payinentsAvithout  the  compulsive  pow 
er  of  tlie  laws\    The  law'thcrf ought  to  be  equally  open  to  all' 
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A.ny  exemption  to  particular  men\  or  particular  ranks  of  merf 
is',  in  a  free^  and  commercial  country',  a  solecism  of  the 
gtossest  nature\ 

9  But  I  will  not  trouble  your  lordships  with  arguments  fbr 
Ihaf,  which  is  sufficiently  evident  without  any\  1  shall  only 
say  a  few  words  to  some  noble  lords',  wlio  foresee  much  \n- 
convenience',  from  the  persons  of  their  servants  being  liable  to 
be  arrested\  One  noble  lord  observing',  That  the  coachman 
df  a  peer  may  be  arrested',  while  he  is  driving  his  master  to 
flie  House',  and  thaf,  consequently',  he  will  not  be  able  to 
attend  his  duty  in  parliament.  If  this  were  actually  to  hap- 
pen', there  are  so  many  methods  by  which  the  member  might 
still  get  to  the  House',  that  1  can  hardly  think  the  noble  lord  is 
serious  in  his  objection^. 

10  Another  noble  peer  said'.  That',  by  this  bill',  one  might 
lose  his  most  valuable'  and  honest  servants^.  This  I  liold  to 
he  a  contradiction  in  terms^ :  for  he  can  neither  be  a  valuabte 
servant',  nor  an  honest  man',  who  gets  into  debt,  which  lie 
is  neither  able  nor  willing  to  pay's  till  comnclled  by  the  law\ 
If  ray  scrvanf,  by  unforeseen  accidents',  has  got  into  debt', 
and  1  still  wish  to  retain  him',  I  certainly  would  pay  tlie  de- 
maiid\  But  upon  no  principle  of  liberal  legislation  whatever', 
can  my  servant  have  a  title  to  set  his  creditors  at  defiance^ 
rrliile',  for  forty  shillings  only',  the  honest  tradesman  may  he 
torn  from  his  family',  and  locked  up  in  a  gaol\  It  is  mon- 
Stroiis  injustice^ !  I  flatter  myself,  ho■^^'evel'',  the  determin;*- 
Hon  of  this  day',  will  entirely  put  an  end  to  all  these  partial 
iTTOceedings  for  the  future',  l')y  passing  into  a  law  the  bill  now 
under  your  lordships'  consideration^. 

Ill  now  come  to  speak  upon  whaf ,  indeed',  I  would  ha\»e 
gladly  avoided',  had  I  not  been  particularly  pointed  af ,  for  the 
part  1  hare  taken  in  this  birj\  It  has  been  said',  by  a  nobha 
lord  on  my  left  hand',  that  I  likewise  am  mnning  the  race  of 
popuIarity\    If  the  noble  lord  means  by  popularity',  that  aj>- 

flause  bestowed  bj'  after-ages  on  good  and  virtuous  actions', 
have  lon^  been  struggling  in  that  race'' :  to  what  purpose', 
alMrying  time  can  alone  detormine\ 

12  But  if  the  noble  lord  means  that  mushroom  popularity'^ 
which  is  raised  without  merit\  and  lost  without  a  crime',  he 
is  much  mistaken  in  his  opinion^.  I  defy  the  noble  lord  to 
point  out  a  single  action  of  my  life',  in  which  the  popularity 
Of  the  times  ever  had  the  smallest  influence  on  my  determi- 
riations\  I  thank  God,  1  have  a  more  permanent  and  steady 
rule  for  ray  conducf", — the  dictates  of  my  own  breast\ 

1 3  Those  who  have  foregone  that  pleasing  adviser^  and  giv^en 
up  their  mind  to  be  tlie  sla'v^e  of  every  popular  impulse',  I  sinr 
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cerely  pity^ :  I  pity  them  still  more',  if  their  vanity  leads  them 
to  mistake  the  shouts  of  a  mob'  for  the  trumpet  of  fame\ — 
Experience  might  inform  them',  that  many',  who  h?ve  been 
saluted  with  the  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  day',  have  received 
theirexecrationsthe  next' ;  and  many','  who',  by  the  popularity 
of  tht^ir  timc^',  have  been  held  up  as  spotless  patriots',  have', 
nevertheless',  appeared  upon  the  historian's  pa^e',  when  truth 
has  trium})lKid  over  delusion',  the  assassins  of  liberty\ 

14  Why  then  the  noble  lord  can  think  I  am  ambitious  of 

F-esentpopuIarity'/Jiat  echo  of  foil  v\  and  shadow  of  renown', 
am  at  a  lo-ss  to  determine\  Besiffes^  I  do  not  knew  that  tha 
bill  now  before  your  lordships',  will  be  popular^ :  it  depends 
much  upon  the  caprice  of  the  day\  It  may  not  be  popuUrt 
to  compel  people  to  pay  their  debts'- ;  and',  in  that  case',  tlie 
present  must  be  a  very  unpopular  bill\ 

15  It  may  not  be  popular  either  to  take  away  any  of  the 
pi-ivileges  of  parliament^;  for  I  very  well  remember',  and 
many  of  your  lordships  may  remember',  that',  not  long  ago', 
tlie  popular  cry  was  ror  the  extension  of  privile^e^ ;  and  ^ 
far  did  they  carry  it  at  that  time',  t  hat  it  was  said',  the  privilege 
protected  members  even  in  criminal  actions'" ;  nay',  such  was 
the  power  of  popular  prejudices  over  weak  minas,'  that  the 
very  decision  of  some  of  the  courts',  were  tinctured  with  that 
doctrine\  If  was  undoubtedly  an  abominable  doctrine\  1 
tliought  so  then',  and  I  think  so  still"- :  buf ,  nevertheless',  i% 
was  a  popular  doctrine',  and  came  immediately  from  thosd 
who  are  called  the  friends  of  liberty^ ;  how  dese'rvedlj'',  timiD 
T'ill  show'". 

16  True  liberty',  in  my  opinion',  can  only  exist  when  ji.rSfh?B 
is^ually  adrninistered  to  all^ ;  to  the  king'  and  to  the  beggar\ 
Where  is  the  justice  then',  or  where  is  the  kuv',  that  protects 
a  member  of  parliamenf  ,more  than  any  other  man',  from  tha 
punishment  due  to  his  crimes'"?  The  laws  of  this  country  allow 
of  no  place^,  nor  anv  employment',  to  be  a  sanctuary  foar 
crimes^ ;  and  where  fhave  the  honour  to  sit  as  judge',  neithet 
royal  favour'-,  nor  popular  applause',  shall  protect  the  guilty\ 

17  I  have  now  only  to  beg  pardon  for  having  employed  ^ 
much  of  j^our  lordships'  time'" ;  and  1  am  sorry  a  bill',  irauglii 
with  so  many  good  consequences',  has  not  met  with  an  ablej 
advocate^  :  but  I  doubt  not  your  lordships'  determination  will 
convince  the  world',  that  a  bill',  calculated  to  contribute  sp 
much  to  tlie  equal  distribution  of  justice  as  the  present',  re- 
quires with  your  lordships  but  very  little  support\ 
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SECTION  V. 

Jin  address  to  young  persons. 

I  INTEND,  in  this  address,  to  show  you  the  importance  of 
beginning  early  to  give  serious  attention  to  your  conduct. 
As  soon  as  you  are  capable  of  reflection,  you  must  percei\ti 
that  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  in  human  actions.  You  see, 
diat  those  who  are  born  with  the  same  advantages  of  fortunej 
ere  not  all  equally  j)rosperous  in  the  course  of  life.  Wliile 
some  of  them,  by  wise  and  steady  conduct,  attain  distinction 
in  the  world,  and  pass  their  days  with  comfort  and  honour  j 
others,  of  the  same  rank,  Ijy  mean  and  vicious  behaviour,  for- 
feit the  advantages  of  their  birth ;  involve  themselves  in  much 
misery  ;  and  end  in  being  a  disgrace  to  their  friends;  and  a 
bui'den  on  society. 

2  Early,  then,  may  you  learn,  that  it  is  not  on  the  external 
condition  in  which  3'o\i  find  yourselves  placed,  but  on  the 
part  which  you  are  to  act,  that  your  welfare  or  unhaj)pinesa, 
your  honour  or  infamy,  depends.  Now,  when  b(,*ginning  to 
act  that  part,  what  can  be  of  greater  moment,  than  to  regu- 
late 3'our  plan  of  conduct  with  the  most  serious  attention, 
before  you  have  yet  committed  any  fittal  or  irretrievable  er- 
rors ? 

3  If,  instead  of  exerting  reflection  for  this  valuable  nur- 
posc,  you  deliver  yourselves  up,  at  so  critical  a  time,  to  sloth 
and  pleasures  ;  ifyou  refuse  to  listen  to  any  counsellor  bul 
humour,  or  to  attend  to  any  pursuit  except  that  of  amuso- 
ment  ;  if  you  allow  j'ourselves  to  float  loose  and  careless  on 
tlie  tide  of  life,  ready  to  receive  any  direction  .vhir^h  the  cup- 
rent  of  fashion  may  chance  to  give  you  ;  wtic  t  can  you  exjuict 
to  foUoAV  from  sucl«  beginnings  ? 

4  While  so  many  around  you,  arc  undergoing  the  sad  coi> 
sequences  of  a  like  indiscretion,  for  what  reason  shall  not  those 
consequences  extend  to  you  ?  Shall  you  attain  success  witlv- 
out  that  preparation,  and  escape  dangers  without  that  pro 
caution,  which  are  required  of  others?  Shall  hajipiness  grow 
up  to  you,  of  its  own  accord,  and  solicit  your  acceptance, 
^lien,  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  is  the  fruit  of  long  cultivation, 
and  the  acquisition  of  labour  and  care  ? 

5  Deceive  not  yourselves  with  those  arrogant  hopes. — 
"WTiatever  be  your  rank.  Providence  w  ill  not,  for  your  sake 
reverse  its  established  order.  The  Author  of  your  being  hath 
Qpjoined  you  to  "  take  heed  to  your  ways ;  to  ponder  tho 
paths  of  your  feet ;  to  remember  your  Creator  in  the  days  of 
your  youth." 

6  He  hath  decreed,  that  they  only  "  who  seek  after  wis- 
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dom,  shall  find  it ;  that  fools  shall  be  afflicted,  because  6t 
their  transgressions  ;  and  that  whoever  rcfuseth  instruction, 
shall  destroy  liis  own  soul."  By  listening  to  these  admon** 
tions,  and  tempering  the  vivacity  of  youth  with  a  proper  mix- 
ture of  serious  thought,  you  may  ensure  cheerfulness  for  the 
rest  of  life  ;  but  by  delivering  yourselves  up  at  present  ft) 
giddiness  and  levity,  you  lay  me  foundation  of  lasting  heavi- 
ness of  heart. 

7  When  you  look  forward  to  those  plans  of  life,  which 
either  your  circumstances  have  suggested,  or  your  friends 
have  proposed,  you  will  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  that  in 
order  to  pursue  them  with  advantage,  some  previous  disci- 
pline is  requisite.  Be  assured,  that  whatever  is  to  be  year 
profession,  no  education  is  more  necessary  to  your  success, 
than  the  acquirement  of  virtuous  dispositions  and  habits. — 
This  is  the  universal  preparation  for  every  character,  and 
every  station  in  life. 

S  Bad  as  the  world  is,  respect  is  always  paid  to  virtue,  ta 
tlie  usual  course  of  human  affairs,  it  will  be  found,  that  a 
plain  understanding,  joined  with  acknowledged  Avorth,  con- 
ti-ibutcs  more  to  prosperity,  than  the  brightest  parts  without 
probity  or  honour.  Whether  science  or  business,  or  pub- 
lic life,  be  your  aim,  virtue  still  enters,  for  a  principal  snare, 
into  all  those  great  departments  of  society.  It  is  connected 
with  eminence,  in  every  liberal  art ;  Avith  reputation,  in  evei-y 
branch  of  fair  and  useful  business ;  with  distinction,  in  eveiy 
public  station. 

.  ^  9  The  vigour  which  it  gives  the  mind,  and  the  weight  which 
it  adds  to  character  ;  the  generous  sentiments  which  it 
breathes  ;  the  undaunted  spirit  which  it  inspires  ;  the  ardour 
of  diligence  which  it  quickens  ;  the  freedom  Avhich  it  pro- 
cures from  pernicious  and  dishonourable  avocations  ;  are  ths 
*  foundations  of  all  that  is  highly  honourable,  or  greatly  suo- 
cqssful  among  men. 

10  "Wliatever  ornamental  or  engaging  endowments  you  now 
possess,  virtue  is  a  necessary  requisite,  in  order  to  their  shining 
with  proper  lustre.  Feeble  are  the  attractions  of  the  fairest 
form,  if  it  be  suspected  that  nothing  within,  corresponds  to 
the  pleasing  ap])earance  without.  Short  are  the  triumphs  o/ 
wit,  when  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  mnlice. 

llBy  whatever  means  you  may  at  first  attract  the  attentton, 
you  can  hold  the  esteem,  and  secure  the  hearts  of  others,  only 
by  amiable  dispositions,  and  the  accomplishments  of  the  mina. 
These  are  the  qualities  whose  influence  will  last,  when  the 
lustre  of  all  that  once  sparkled  and  dazzled  has  passed  away. 
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12  Let  not  then  the  season  of  youth  be  barren  of  improve- 
ments, so  essential  to  your  future  f«!licity  and  honour.  Now 
is  tlie  seed-time  of  life;  and  according  to  "  what  you  sow, 
you  shall  reap."  Your  character  is  now,  under  Divine  As- 
sistance, of  j^our  own  forming ;  your  fate  is,  in  some  rnexi*- 
n3ie,put  into  your  own  hands. 

13  Your  nature  is  as  yet  pliant  and  soft.  Habits  have  not 
e^ablished  tlieir  dominion.  Prejudices  have  not  ])re-occu- 
ITied  your  understanding.  The  world  lias  not  had  time  to 
contract  and  debase  your  afflictions.  All  )''our  powers  are 
more  vigorous,  disembarrassed,  and  free,  than  they  will  ba 
at-any  future  period. 

14  Whatever  impulse  you  now  give  to  your  desires  and 
passions,  the  direction  is  likely  to  continue.  It  will  form  th« 
cliannel  in  which  your  life  is  to  run  ;  nay,  it  may  determini 
rts  everlasting  issue.  Consider,  then,  the  em})lo3'ment  of 
tliis  important  period,  as  the  highest  trust  w^hich  shall  ever 
be  committed  to  you ;  as  in  a  great  measure,  decisive  of  your 
haiipiness  in  lime,  and  in  eternity. 

15  As  in  the  succession  of  the  seasons,  each,  by  the  invaria- 
hie  laws  of  nf.ture,  affects  the  productions  of  what  is  next  in 
course  ;  so,  in  himian  life,  every  period  of  our  age,  according 
as  it  is  well  or  ill  spent,  inlluences  the  happiness  of  that  which 
Is  to  folloAV.  Virtuous  youth,,  gradually  brings  forward  ae- 
cnmplished  and  HourishLng  manhood ;  and  such  manhood, 
passes  of  itself,  without  uneasiness,  into  respectable  andti-ai>- 
Quil  old  age. 

16  But  when  nature  is  turned  out  of  its  regular  course, 
disorder  takes  place  in  the  moral,  JKst  as  in  the  vegetahls 
\jrorld.  If  the  s})nng  put  forth  no  l)lossoms,  in  summer  there 
will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn,  no  fruit:  so,  if  youth  be 
tdfled  away  without  improvement,  manhood  will  probably  be 
csontemptible.  and  old  age  miserable.  If  the  beginnings  of 
life  have  been  "  vanity,"  its  latter  end  can  scarcely  be  any 
oilier  than  "  vexation  of  spirit." 

17  I  shall  fmish  this  address,  with  calling  your  attention  tn' 
that  de])endence  on  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  which,  c-imidst  all 
your  endeavours  after  improvement,  you  ought  continuailyt ) 
preserve.  It  is  too  common  witii  t  he  young,  even  when  they 
resolve  to  tread  th.e  oath  of  virtue  and  honour,  to  set  out  with 
presumptuous  confidence  in  themselves. 

18  Trusting  to  tiielr  own  abilities  for  carrying  them  suc- 
cessfully through  life,  they  are  careless  of  applying  to  Gotl, 
(jr  of  deriving  any  assistance  from  what  they  are  apt  to  reckon 
the  gloomy  diseijjline  of  religion.  Alas  !  how^  little  do  they 
know  the  dangers  which  awiiitti«)m?  Neitlierhumanwistlom, 
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nor  human  virtue,  unsupported  by  religion,  is  equal  to  thte 
tcying  situations  "wiiich  ol"ten  occur  in  life. 

19  By  the  shock  of  temptation,  how  frequently  hare  the 
mt)st  virtuous  intentions  been  overthi-own  ?  Under  the  prcss^ 
are  of  disaster,  how  ofteja  has  the  greatest  constancy  sunk  ? 
"Every  good,  and  every  perfect  gift,  is  from  above."  Wia^ 
dom and  virtue,  as  well  as  "riches  and  honour,  come  from 
God."  Destitute  of  his  favour,  you  are  in  no  better  situation, 
Hritli  all  yoiu*  boasted  abilities,  than  orphans  left  to  wander  in 
dti-ackless  desert,  without  any  guide  to  conduct  them,  or 
Any  shelter  to  cover  them  from  tlie  gathering  storm. 

£0  Correct,  then,  this  ill-founded  arrogance.  Expect 
not,  that  your  happiness  can  be  independent  of  Him  wbs> 
made  you.  By  faith  and  repentance,  a}iply  to  the  Redeemer 
of  the  world.  By  piety  and  prayer,  seek  the  protection  of 
the  God  of  heaven. 

£1  I\concludo  witli  tlie  solemn  words,  in  which  a  great 
prince  delivered  his  dying  charge  to  his  son :  words,  which 
every  young  person  ouglit  to'consider  as  addressed  to  himscll^ 
and  to  engrave  deeply  on  bis  heart:  "Solomon,  my  son^ 
know  thou  the  God  of  thy  fathers  ;  and  serve  him  with  a 
{lerfect  heart,  and  with  a  willing  mind.  For  the  Lord  seaicl> 
eih  all  hearts,  and  understandeth  all  the  imaginations  of  tli© 
tiiou^hts.  If  thou  seek  him,  he  will  be  found  of  thee  ;  but  if 
thou  torsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  oft'  for  es-er."        blair. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

TROMISCUOUS  PIECES  " 

SECTION  1. 

Eurihquake  at  Calahna,  in  the  year  1G58. 

AN  account  of  this  dreadful  earthquake',  is  ^iven  by  the 
celebrated  father  Kircher\  It  happened  whilst  he  was  on 
his  journey  to  visit  Mount  vEtna',  and  the  rest  of  the  wonders 
tliat  lietoAvards  the  South  of  It*ly\  Kirclier  is  considered 
by  scholars',  as  one  of  the  greatest  prodigies  of  learning 
"'Having  hired  a  boat',  in  company  with  foin-  more',  (two  fri- 
ars of  the  order  of  St.  Francis',  and  tv/o  seculars',)  we  launch  - 
ed  from  the  harbour  of  Messina,  in  Sicily' ,  iind  arrived',  i\m 
Simie  day',  at  the  promontory  of  Peloras\  Our  destination 
was  for  the  city  of  Euph:emia',  in  Calabria' ,  where  we  hiui 
some  business  to  transact' ,  and  where  we  designed  to  tarry 
for  some  iime\ 

2  "However',Prov]dence  seemed  Avillingto  cross  our  design^ 
(br  we  were  obliged  to   continue  three  days  at  Peloru^, 
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on  account  of  the  weather^ ;  and  though  we  often  put  out  to 
sea',  yet  we  were  as  often  driven  back\  At  length',  wearied 
with  the  delay',  we  resolved  to  prosecute  our  voyage^ ;  and', 
although  the  sea  seemed  more  than  usually  agitated',  we 
ventured  forward^. 

3  "The  gulfofCharybdis',  which  we  approached',  seemed 
whirled  round  in  such  a  mannei*',  as  to  form  a  vast  hollow', 
verging  to  a  point  in  the  centre\  Proceeding  onward',  and 
turning  my  eyes  to  ^tna',  1  saw  it  cast  forth  large  volumes 
of  smoke',  of  mountainous  sizes',  which  entirely  covered  the 
island',  and  blotted  out  the  very  shores  from  my  view\  This', 
together  with  the  dreadful  noise\  and  the  sulphurous  stench 
which  was  strongly  perceived',  filled  me  Avith  apprehensions', 
that  some  more  dreadful  calamity  was  impending^. 

4  "The  sea  itself  seemed  to  w^ar  a  very  unusual  appear 
ance^ :  they  who  have  seen  a  lake  in  a  violent  shower  of  rain-', 
covered  all  over  with  bubbles',  will  conceive  some  idea  of  its 
agitations\  My  surprise  was  still  increased',  by  the  calmness 
and  serenity  of  the  weather'" ;  not  a  breez2\  not  a  cloud',  which 
might  be  supposed  to  put  all  nature  thus  into  motion\  1 
therefore  warned  my  companions',  that  an  earthquake  was  ap- 
proaching'' ;  and',  after  some  time',  making  for  tne  shore  with 
all  possible  diligence',  we  landed  at  Troprea',  happy  and  thank- 
ful for  having  escaped  the  threatwnng  dangers  of  the  sea^. 

5  "  But  our  triumphs  at  land  were  of  short  duration^ ;  for 
we  had  scarcely  arrived  at  the  Jesuits'  College',  in  that  city', 
when  our  ears  were  stunned  with  a  horrid  sound',  resembling 
tliat  of  an  infinite  number  of  chariots',  driven  fiercely  for- 
ward^ ;  the  wheels  rattling',  and  the  thongs  crackin^^.  Soon 
after  this',  a  most  dreadful  earthquake  ensued'' ;  the  whole 
tract  upon  which  we  stood  seemed  to  vibrate',  as  if  we  were 
in  tlie  scale  of  a  balance  that  co-ntiau  ^.d  wavering''.  This  mo- 
tion', however',  soon  grew  more  violent^ ;  and  being  no  longer 
able  to  keep  my  legs',  1  was  thrown  prostrate  upon  the  ground\ 
In  the  mean  tune',  the  universal  ruin  round  me',  redoubled 
my  amazement^. 

6  "The  crash  offallinghouses\thetottering  of  towers^  and 
the  groans  of  the  dying',  all  contributed  to  raise  my  terror' 
and  despair".  On  every  side  of  me',  1  saw  nothing  but  a 
scene  of  ruin' ;  and  danger  threatening  wherever  I  should 
{ly\    1  recommc-nded  myself  to  God',  as  my  last  great  refuge' 

7  "  At  that  hour',  O  how  vain  was  every  sublunary  happi- 
ness^ !  Wealth',  lionour\  empire^  wisdom',  all  mere  useless 
sounds',  and  as  empty  as  the  bubbles  of  the  deepM  Juststanding 
on  the  threshold  of  eternity'  ,nothing  but  God  was  my  pleasure", 
and  the  nearer  I  approached',  1  only  loved  him  the  more\ 
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B  "  After  some  time',  hbwevei*',  finding  that  I  remained  un- 
hurt', amidst  the  general  concession',  1  resolved  to  venture  for 
safety^ ;  and  running  as  fast  as  I  could',  I  reached  the  shore', 
but  almost  terrified  out  of  my  reason\  I  did  not  search  long 
here',  till  I  found  the  boat  m  which  1  had  landed-',  and  my 
companions  also',  who:^e  terrors  were  even  greater  tlian  mine\ 
Our  meeting  was  not  of  that  kind',  w^here  every  one  is  desi- 
rous of  telling  his  own  happy  escape^ ;  it  was  all  silence',^nda 
gloomy  dread  of  impending  terrors\ 

9  "  Iveaving  this  seat  ot  desolation',  we  prosecuted  our 
voyage  along  tiie  coast^ ;  and  the  next  day  came  to  Rochetta', 
where  we  landed',  although  the  earth  still  continued  in  vio- 
lent agitations\  But  we  had  scarcely  arrived  at  our  inn',  when 
we  were  once  more  obliged  to  return  to  the  boat^ ;  and',  in 
about  half  an  hour',  we  saw  the  greater  part  of  the  town\and 
the  inn  at  which  we  had  put  up',  dashed  to  the  ground',  bu-  • 
rying  the  inhabitants  beneath  the  ruins\ 

10  "In  this  mannei-',  proceeding  onward  in  oior  little  ves- 
sel', finding  no  safety  at  land',  and  yef ,  from  th^  smallness  of 
Our  boaf ,  Iiaving  but  a  very  dangerous  continuance  at  sea', 
we  at  length  landed  at  Lopizium',  a  castle  midway  between 
Tropsea  and  Euphsemia',  the  city  to  which',  as  I  said  before', 
We  were  bound\  Here',  wherever  I  turned  my  eyes',  noth 
ing  but  scenes  of  ruin^  and  horror'  appeared^ ;  towns^  and  cas- 
tles' levelled  to  th<i  ground^ ;  Stromboli',  though  at  sixty  miles*, 
distance',  belching  forth  flames  in  an  unusual  manner',  and 
with  a  noise  which  I  could  distinctly  hear\ 

11"  But  my  attention  w-as  quickly  turned  from  more  re- 
mote', to  contiguous  danger\  The  rumbling  sorad  of  an 
approaching  earthquake',  which  we  by  this  time  were  grown 
acquainted  with',  alarmed  us  for  the  consequences^ ;  it  every 
moment  seemed  to  grow  loudei-',  and  to  approach  nearer^ 
The  place  on  which  we  stood  now  began  to  shake  most 
dreadfully^ :  so  that  being  unable  to  stand',  my  companions 
and  I  caught  hold  of  whatever  shrub  grew  next  to  us',  and 
supported  ourselves  in  that  manner\ 

12  "  After  some  time',  this  violent  paroxysm  ceasing"',  we 
again  stood  up',  in  order  to  prosecute  our  voyage  to  Euphfe- 
mia',  which  lay  within  sight\  In  the  mean  time',  while  Ave 
were  preparing  for  this  purpose',  I  turned  my  eyes  towards 
tlie  city',  but  could  see  only  a  frightful  dark  cloud',  that  seem  - 
ed  to  rest  upon  the  place\  This  the  more  surprised  us',  aa 
the  weatiier  was  so  very  serene^. 

13  "  We  waited',  therefore',  till  the  cloud  had  passed  away^ 
then  turning  to  look  for  the  city',  it  was  totally  sunk\     Won- 
derful to  tell' !  nothing  but  a  dismal  and  putrid  lake'  was 
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seen  where  it  stood\  We  looked  about  to  find  some  one 
that  could  tell  us  of  its  sad  catastrophe',  but  could  see  no  f^er- 
son\  All  was  become  a  melancholy  solitude"" ;  a  scene  o( 
hideous  desoIation\ 

14  "Thus  pioceedins;  pensively  along',  in  quest  of  some 
human  being  that  could  give  us  a  little  information',  we  at 
length  saw  a  boy  sitting  by  the  shore',  and  appearing  stupi- 
fied  with  terrcr\  Of  him',  therefore',  we  inquired  concern- 
ing the  fate  of  the  city"" ;  but  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to 
give  us  an  ansAver\ 

15  '•  We  entreated  him',  with  every  expression  of  tender- 
ness^ and  pi'ty'  to  tell  us^ ;  but  his  senses  were  quite  wrapt  up 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  danger  he  had  escapt:d\  W  e  of- 
fered him  some  victuals',  but  he  seemed  to  loatb  the  sight\ 
We  still  persiyied  in  our  offices  of  kindness^ ;  but  he  only 
pointed  to  the  place  of  the  city',  like  one  out  of  his  senses' , 
and  then',  runnnig  up  into  the  woods',  was  never  heard  of 
after\     Such  was  the  fate  of  the  city  of  Euphaemia''. 

16  "  As  we  continued  our  melancholy  course  along  the 
shore',  the  whole  coast',  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  miles', 
presented  nothing  but  the  remains  of  cities^  and  men'&catter- 
ed',  without  a  habitation',  over  the  fields\  Proceeding  thus 
along',  vfc  at  length  ended  our  distressful  voyage  by  arriving 
at  Naples',  after  having  escaped  a  thousand'dangers  both  at 
s^ja' and  land'."  goldsmith^ 

SECTION  II. 
Letter  from  Pliny  to  Geminius. 
O  we  not  sometimes  observe  a  sort  of  people',  who'^ 
though  they  are  themselves  under  the  abject  dominion 
vf  every  vice',  show  a  kind  of  malicious  resentment  against  the 
errors  of  others',  and  are  most  severe  upon  those  whom  they 
most  resemble'  ?  yet',  surely  a  lenity  of  disposition',  even  in 
persons  who  have  the  least  occasion  for  clemency  themselvss', 
IS  of  all  virtues  the  most  becoming\ 

£  The  highest  of  all  characters',  in  my  estimation'',  is  his', 
who  is  as  ready  to  pardon  the  errors  of  mankind',  as  ifhe  wero 
ev^ry  day  guilty  of  some  himself ;  and',  at  the  same  time',  as 
cautious  of  committing  a  fault',  as  if  he  never  forgave  one\ 
It  is  a  rule  then  which  we  should',  upon  ail  occasions',  both 
private''  and  public',  most  religiously  observe"-,  "to  be  inexo- 
rable to  our  own  failings',  while  we  treat  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  with  tenderness^;  not  excepting  even  such  as  for- 
give none  but  themselves\'^ 

3 1  shall',  perhaps',  be  asked',  who  it  is  that  has  given  occa- 
sion to  tliese  reflections\    Know  then  that  a  certain  person 
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lately' — but  of  that  when  we  mecf — though',  upon  second 
tlioughts',  not  even  then' ;  lest',  whilst  1  condemn  and  expose 
his  conduct',  I  shall  act  counter  to  that  maxim  I  particularly 
recOMliiend\  Wlioevei-',  therefore', .and  whatever  he  is',  shall 
remain-in  silence^ :  for  though  there  may  be  some  use',  per- 
haps', in  setting  a  mark  upon  the  man',  for  the  sake  of  exam- 
ple', 'fhefe  will  l>e  more',  however',  in  sparing  l>im',  for  the 
sake  ofhumanity\    Farewell\  "  melmoth's  pliny. 

SECTION  111. 
Letter  from  Pliny  ^oMarcellinusoti  the  death  of  an  amia- 
ble young  woman. 
I  WRITE  this  under  the  utmost  oppression  of  sorrow^ :  the 
youngest  daughter  of  my  friend  Fundanus',  is  dead'' ! 
Never  surely  was  there  a  more  agreeable',  and  more  amiable 
Young  person',  eis-one  who  better  deserved  to  have  enjoyed  a 
iong','1  had  almost:  said',  an  immortal  life^!  She  had  all  the 
wisdom  of  age^  and  discretion  of  a  matron',  joined  with  youth- 
ful sweetness'  and  vij-gin  mo'desty\ 

2  With  wliat  an  engaging  fondness  did  she  beliave  to  her 
father^ !  How  kindly  and  respectfully  receive  h's  friends^ !  How 
affectionately  treat  all  those  who',  in  their  respective  offices', 
had  the  care'  and  education  of  her^  I  She  empi jyed  mwch  of 
her  time  in  reading',  in  which  she  discovered  great  strength  of 
jud^ment^;  she  indulged  herself  in  few  diversions^nd  those 
n  itn  much  caution'.  With  what  forbearance^  with  what  pa- 
tience%  with  what  courage',  did  slie  endure  her  last  illness^ ! 

3  She  complied  with  all  the  directions  of  her  physicians^; 
she  encouraged  her  sistei-',  and  her  father"' ;  and',  wh*en  all  her 
strength  of  body  was  exhausted',  supported  heiself  by  the 
single  vigour  of  her  mind\  That',  indeed',  continued',  even 
to  her  last  moments',  unbroken  by  the  pain  of  a  long  illness', 
or  the  terrors  of  approaching  death^;  audit  is  a  reflection 
whicli  makes  the  loss  of  her  so  much  the  more  to  be  lament- 
ed\  A  loss  infinitely  severe"^ !  and  more  severe  by  the  pav- 
ticular.  conjuncture  in  which  it  happenetl' ! 

^  4  She  was  contracted  to  a  most  worthy  youth"*' ;  the  wed- 
ding day  was  fixed',  and  we  were  all  invited\ — How  sad  a 
change  froBi  the  highest  joy',  to  the  deepest  sorrow^ !  How 
shall  1  express  the  wound  that  pierced  my  heart',  when  I 
heard  Fundanus  himself,  (as  grief  is  ever  finding  out  circum- 
fstances  to  aggravate  its  affliction',)  ordering  the  money  lie  had 
designed  to  lay  out  upon  clothes"'  and  jewels',  for  her  mar- 
riage', to  be  employed  in  myrrh^  and  spices'  for  her  funeral' ! 
5  He  is  a  man  of  great  learning'  antt  good  sense\  who  has 
applied  himself,  from  his  earliest  youth',  to  tiie  noblest  an«? 
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most -elevated  stftdies^ :  but  all  the  maxims  of  fortitude  -tvhich 
he  has  received  from  books\  or  advanced  Ijimself,  he  now 
absolutely  rejects^ ;  and  every  other  virtue  of  liis  heart  gives 
place  to  all  a  parent's  tenderness\  We  siiall  excuse',  we  shall 
even  approve  his  sorrow',  when  we  consider  what  he  haslost\ 
He  has  lost  a  daughter  who  resembled  him  in  his  manners',  as 
tvell  as  ills  person^ ;  and  exactly  coj/ied  out  all  her  father\ 

6  If  his  friend  Marcellinus  shall  think  proper  to  write  to 
him',  upon  the  subject  of  so  reasonable  a  grief,  let  me  remind 
him  not  to  use  the  rougher  arguments  of  consolation',  and 
such  as  seem  to  carry  a  sort  of  reproof  with  them' ;  but  thoso 
of  kind  and  sympathizing  humanity\ 

7  Time  will  render  him  more  open  to  the  dictates  of  rea- 
son^ :  for  as  a  fresh  wound  shrinks  back  from  the  hand  of  the 
surgeon',  but  by  degrees  submits  to,  and  even  requires  the 
means  of  its  cure' ;  so  a  mind',  under  the  first  impressions  of 
a  misfortune',  shuns  and  rejects  all  arguments  of  consolation', 
but  at  length',  i  f  applied  witii  tenderness',  calmly  and  willingly 
acquiesces  in  tlicm\    Farewell\       Melmotu's  Pliny. 

SECTION  IV. 

On  discretion. 

1H  AVE  often  thought',  if  the  minds  of  men  were  laid  open', 
we  should  see  but  little  difference  between  that  of  a  wise 
man',  and  that  of  a  fool\  There  are  infinite  reveries^  num- 
berless extravagances^  and  a  succession  of  vanities',  which  pass 
through  both\  The  great  difference  is',  that  the  first  laiows 
how  to  jiick  and  cull  his  thoyghts  for  conversation',  by  sup- 
pressing some',  and  communicating  others'- ;  whereas  the  oili- 
er lets  them  all  indifTerently  fly  out  in  words\  This  sort  of 
discretion',  however',  has  no*^place  in  private  conversation 
between  intimate  friends^.  On  siy:h  occasions',  tlie  wisest  men 
very  cftcn  talk  like  the  weakest^ ;  for?  indeed,  talking  with  a 
friend',  is  nothing  else  than  thinking  aloiid\ 

2  TuUy  has  therefore  very  justly  exposed  a  precepf ,  deKv- 
ered  by  some  ancient  writers',  That  jj  man  should  live  with 
his  enemy  in  such  a  manner',  as  might  leave  him  room  to  be 
come  his  friend' ;  and  with  his  friend',  in  such  a  mannei*',  thaf 
if  l^,e  became  his  enemy',  it  should  not  be  in  his  power  to  hurt 
him\  The  first  part  of  this  rule',  which  regards  our  behav- 
iour towards  an  enemy',  is  indeed  very  reasonable',  as  well  as 
very  prudential  ;  but  the  latter  part  of  it',  which  regards  our 
behaviour  towards  a  friend',  savours  more  of  cunning^  than  ol 
discretion' :  and  would  cut  a  man  off  from  the  greatest  pleas- 
ures of  life',  which  are  the  freedoms  of  conversation  with  a  bo- 
som friend\     Besides  thaf,  when  a  friend  is  turned  into  an 
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enemy',  the  -svoild  is  just  enough  to  accuse  the  perfidiousness 
of  the  friend  ,  ratlxer  than  the  indiscretion  of  the  })ei-son  who 
confided  in  him*^. 

3  Discretion  docs  not  only  sliow  itself  in  words',  but  in  all 
tlie  circumstances  of  action^ ;  and  is  like  an  under-agent  ot 

Pn 

ofli 


man, 

indeed',  which  gives  a  value  to  all  the  rest^ ;  Avhich  sets  them 
at  w'ork  in  their  proper  times^  and  places' ;  and  turns  them 
to  the  advantage  of  the  person  who  is  possessed  of  them\ 


sprigntiy  m  errors  ,  ana  active  to  nis  own  preji 

4  Discretion  does  not  only  make  a  man  the  master  of  his 

own  parts',  but  of  other  men's\     The  discreet  man  finds  out 

the  talents  of  those  he  converses  with' ,  and  knows  how  to 


ed%  nor  the  brave\  who  guides  the  conversation',  and  ^ives 
measures  to  society' .  A  man  with  great  talents',  but  void  of 
discretion',  is  like  Folyphemus  in  the  fable\  strong' andblind''; 
caidued  with  an  irresistible  force',  which',  for  want  of  sight', 
is  of  no  use  to  him''. 

5  Though'a  man  has  all  other  perfections',  yet  if  he  wants 
discretion',  he  will  be  of  no  great  consequence  "in  the  world^ ; 
on  the  contrary',  if  he  has  this  single  talent  in  perfection',  and 
but  a  common  share  of  others',  he  may  do  w^hat  he  pleases  in 
his  particular  station  of  life\ 

6  Attlie  same  time  that  I  think  discretion  the  most  useful 
talent  a  man  can  be  master  of,  I  look  upon  cunning  to  be  the 
accomplishment  of  little\  mean',  ungenerous  minds\  Discre- 
tion points  out  the  noblest  ends  to  Uis' ,  and  pursues  the  most 
proper  and  laudable  methods  of  attaining  them^ :  cunning  haa 
only  private  selfish  aims^ ,  and  sticks  at  nothing  wliich  may 
make  them  succeed\ 

7  Discretion  has  large  and  extended-  views^ ;  and',  likea 
well-formed  eye',  commands  a  whole  horizon"^ :  cunning  is  a 
kind  of  short-sightedness',  that  discovers  the  minutest  objects 
wliich  are  near  at  hand',  but  is  not  able  to  discern  thing»  at  a 
distance'.  Discretion',  the  more  it  is  discovered',  gives  a  great- 
er authority  to  the  person  who  possesses  it^ :  cunning',  when 
it  is  once  detected',  loses  its  force',  and  makes  a  man  incapa- 
bte  of  bringing  about  even  those  events  which  he  might  have 
done',  had  he  passed  only  for  a  pliin  man\ 
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8  Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason',  and  a  guid-e  to  ii9 
in  all  tlie  duties  of  life" :  cunning  is  a  kind  ofinstinct',  that  only 
looks  out  after  our  immediate  interest'  and  \velfare\  Discre- 
tion is  only  found  in  men  of  strong  sense'  and  good  under- 
standings' :  cunning  is  often  to  be  met  wilh  in  brutes  them- 
selves' ;  and  in  persons  who  are  but  tiie  fe^vest  removes  from 
them\  In  short',  cunning  is  only  tiie  mimic  of  discretion' ; 
und  it  maj^  pass  upon  weak  men',  in  the  same  manner  as  vi 
i'acity  is  often  mistaken  for  wit',  and  gravitj'',  for  wisdom'. 

9  The  cast  of  mind  wliich  is  natural  to  a  discreet  man', 
makes  him  look  forward  into  futurity',  and  consider  what  will 
be  his  condition  milHons  of  ages  hence',  as  well  as  what  it  is  at 
present'.  He  knows  that  the  misery'  or  happiness'  which  is 
reserved  for  him  in  another  world',  loses  notlnng  of  its  reality 
by  being  placed  at  so  great  a  distance  from  him'.  The  ob- 
jects do  not  appear  little  to  him  because  they  are  remote'. 
He  considers,  that  those  pleasures'  and  pains'  which  lie  hid  in 
eternity',  approach  nearer  to  him  every  moment' ;  and  will  be 
present  with  him'  in  their  full  weight'  and  measure',  as  much 
as  tiiose  pains'  and  pleasures'  which  he  feels  at  this  very  in- 
stant'. For  this  reason',  he  is  careful  to  secure  to  himseli 
that  ^vhich  is  tiie  proper  happiness  of  his  nature',  and  the  ul- 
timate design  oi  Lis  being'. 

10  He  carries  his  thoughts  to  the  end  of  every  action',  and 
considers  the  most  distant',  as  well  as  the  most  immediate  ef- 
fects of  it'.  He  sujiersedes  every  little  prospect  of  gain'  and 
advantage'  which  offers  itself  here',  if  he  does  not  find  it  con- 
sistent with  his  views  of  an  hereafter'.  In  a  word',  his  hopes 
are  full  of  immortality' ;  his  schemes  are  large'  and  glorious' ; 
and  his  conduct  suitable  to  one  who  knows  his  true  interesf, 
and  how  to  pursue  it  by  proper  methods'.  ADDISO^^ 

SECTION  V. 

On  the  government  of  our  thoughts. 

A  MULTITUDE  of  cases  occur,  in  which  we  are  no  less 
accountable  for  what  we  think,  than  for  uiiat  we  do.  As, 
first,  when  the  introduction  of  any  train  of  thought  de- 
pends upon  ourselves,  and  is  our  voluntary  act,  by  turning 
ourattention  towards  such  objects,  avvakening  such  passions, 
or  engaging  in  such  emplojaiients,  as  we  know  must  give  a 
oeculiar  determination  to  our  thoughts.  Next,  when  thoughts, 
by  whatever  accident  they  may  have  been  originally«uggest- 
cd,  are  indulged  with  deliberation  and  complacency. 

2  Though  the  mind  has  been  passive  in  tlieir  reception, 
and,  therefore  free  from  blame  ;  yet,  if  it  be  active  in  their 
continuance,  the  guilt  becomes  its  own.    They  may  have 
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intruded  at  first,  like  unbidden  quests  ;  but  if,  when  entered, 
they  are  made  welcome,  and  kindly  entertained,  the  case  is 
the  same  as  if  they  had  been  invited  from  the  beginning. 

S  If  we  are  thus  accountable  to  God  for  thoughts  either 
voluntarily  introduced,  or  deliberately  indulged,  we  are  no 
less  so,  in 'the  last  place,  for  those  which  find  admittance  into 
our  hearts  from  supine  negligence,  from  total  relaxation  of 
attention,  from  allowing  our  imagination  to  rove  with  entire 
license,  "  like  the  eyes  of  the  fool,  towards  the  ends  of  th<» 
earth." 

4  Our  minds  are,  in  this  case,  thrown  open  to  folly  and  van- 
ity. Theyv^ire  prostituted  to  every  evil  thing  w^hich  pleases 
to  take  possession.  The  consequences  must  all  be  charged  to 
our  account ;  and  in  vain  we  plead  excuse  from  human  infir- 
mity. Heiice  it  appears,  that  the  great  object  at  which  we 
are* to  aim  in  governing  our  thoughts,  is,  to  take  the  most  ef- 
fectual measures  for  preventing  the  introduction  of  such  as 
are  sinful ;  and  for  hastening  their  expulsion,  if  thev  shall 
have  introduced  themselves  without  consent  of  the  will. 

5  But  when  we  descend  into  our  breasts,  and  examine  how 
far  we  have  studied  to  keep  this  object  in  view,  who  can  tell, 
"  how  oft  he  hath  offended  ?"  In  no  article  of  religion  or 
morals  are  men  more  culpably  remiss,  than  in  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  they  give  to  fancy :  and  tliat  too,  for  the  most  pavt, 
without  remorse.  Since  the  time  that  reason  began  to  ex- 
ert her  powers,  thought,  during  our  waking  hours,  has  been 
active  in  every  breast,  without  a  moment's  suspension  or  pause. 

6  The  current  of  ideas  has  bv3en  always  flowing.  The 
wheels  of  the  spiritual  engine  have  circulated  with  j>erpetual 
motion.  Let  me  ask,  what  has  been  the  fruit  of  this  incessant 
activity,  with  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  Of  the  innumera- 
ble hours  that  have  been  employed  in  thought,  how  few  are 
marked  with  any  permanent  or  useful  effect?  How  many 
have  either  passed  away  in  idle  dreams ;  or  have  been  aban- 
doned to  anxious  discontented  musings,  to  unsocial  and  ma- 
lignant passions,  or  to  irregular  and  criminal  desires  .'' 

7  Had  I  power  to  lay  open  that  storehouse  of  iniquity  which 
the  hearts  of  too  many  conceal ;  could  I  draw  out  and  read 
to  them  a  list  of  all  the  imaginations  they  have  devised,  and 
all  the  passions  they  have  indulged  in  secret ;  what  a  picture 
of  men  should  I  present  to  theraselv^es!  What  crimes  would 
they  appear  to  have  perpetrated  in  secrecy,  which  to  their 
most  intimate  companions  they  durst  not  reveal ! 

8  Even  when  men  imagine  their  thoughts  to  be  innocently 
employed,  they  too  commonly  suffer  them  to  run  out  into  ex- 
-travagant  imaginations,  and  chimerical  plans  of  what  they 
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would  wish  to  attain,  or  clioose  to  he,  if  tliey  could  fi-mie  th, 
course  of  things  according  to  their  desire.  Though  such  em' 
ployments  of  iancy  come  not  under  the  same  descriptio*  with 
those  which  are  plainly  criminal,  yet  wholly  unblamable  they 
seldom  are.  Besides  the  waste  of  time  which  they  occasion, 
and  the  misapplication  which  they  indicate  of  those  intellec 
tual  powers  that  were  given  to  us  for  much  nobler  ])urposes, 
such  romantic  speculations  lead  us  always  into  the  neighboiu*- 
hood  of  forbidden  regions. 

9  They  place  us  on  dangerous  ground.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  connected  with  some  one  bad  passion  ;  and  they 
ahViiys  nourish  a  giddy  and  frivolous  turn  of  thought.  They 
unfit  the  mind  for  applying  with  vigour  to  rational  pursuits, 
or  for  acquiescing  in  sober  plans  of  conduct.  From  that  ideal 
world  in  which  it  allows  itself  to  dwell,  it  returns  to  the  com- 
merce of  men,  unbent  and  relaxed,  sickly  and  tainted,  averse 
to  discharging  the  duties,  and  sometimes  disqualified  even 
for  relishing  the  pleasures  of  ordinary  life. 
SECTION  VI. 
On  the  evils  which  Jlow  from  unrestrained  passions, 

WHEN  man  revolted  from  his  Maker',  his  passions  rebel- 
led against  himseir ;  and',  from  being  originally  the 
ministers  of  reason',  have  become  the  tyrants  of  the  soul\ — 
Hence',  in  treating  of  this  subject',  two  things  may  be  as- 
sumed as  principles^:  first',  that  through  the  present  weakness 
of  the  understanding',  o  ur  passions  are  often  directed  towards 
improper  objects^;  and  next',  that  even  when  their  direction 
is  just\  and  their  objects  are  innocenf ,  they  perpetually  tend 
to  run  into  excess""  ;  they  always  hurry  us  towards  their  grat- 
ification', with  a  blind  and  dangerous  impetuosity\  On  tlnese 
two  points',  then',  turns  the  whole  government  of  our  pas- 
sions^ :  first',  to  ascertain  the  proper  objects  of  their  pursuif : 
and  nexf,  to  restrain  them  in  that  pursuif,  when  they  wculd 
carry  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason\ 

£  If  there  is  any- passion  which  intrudes  itself  unseasonably 
into  our  mind',  which  darkens  and  troubles  our  judgmenf ,  or 
habitually  discomposes  our  temper' ;  which  unfits  us  for 
properly  discharging  the  duties',  or  disqualifies  us  for  cheer- 
fully enjoying  the  comforts  of  life',  we  may  certainly  con- 
cluue  it  to  have  gained  a  dangerous  ascendant\  The  great 
object  which  we  ought  to  propose  to  ourselves',  is',  to  acquire 
a  firm  and  steadfast  mind',  which  the  infatuation  of  passion 
shall  not  seduce',  nor  its  violence  shake^ ;  which',  resting  on 
fixed  principles',  shall',  in  the  midst  of  contending  emotions', 
remain  free',  and  master  of  itseir  •  able  to  listen  calmly  to 
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the  voice  of  conscience',  and  prepared  to  obey  its  dictates 
without  hesitation'. 

S  To  obtain',  if  possible',  such  command  of  passion',  is  one 
of  the  liighest  attainments  of  tlie  rational  nature\  Argu- 
ments to  show  its  importance',  crowd  upon  us  from  every 
c[uarter\  If  there  be  any  fertile  source  oi  mischief  to  human 
life',  it  is',  beyond  doubt',  the  misrule  of  passion\  It  is  this 
which  poisons  the  enjoyment  of  individuals^  overturns  tlie 
order  of  society',  and'  strews  the  path  of  life  with  so  many 
miseries',  as  to  render  it  indeed  the  vale  of  tears^. 

4  All  those  great  scenes  of  public  calamity',  which  we  be- 
hold with  astonishment''  and  horroi*',  have  originated  from  the 
source  of  violent  passions\  These  have  overspread  the  earth 
witii  bloodshed^.  These  have  pointed  the  assassin's  daggei*', 
and  filled  the  poisoned  bowl^.  These',  in  every  age',  nave 
furnished  too  copious  materials  for  the  orator's  pathetic  dec- 
lamation', and  for  the  poet's  tragical  song^.  When  from  pub- 
lic life  we  descend  to  private  copduct',  though  passion  ope- 
rates not  there  in  so  v/ide  and  destructive  a  sphere',  we  sliall 
•find  its  influence  to  be  no  less  baneful\ 

5  I  need  not  mention  the  black  and  fierce  passions',  such  as 
envy%  jealousy^  an'd  revenge',  w^liose  effects  are  obviously 
noxious',  and  whose  agitations  are  immediate  misery';  but  take 
any  of  the  licentious  and  sensual  kiiid\  Suppose  it  to  have 
unlimited  scope^;  trace  it  througbout  its  course',  and  we 
shall  find  that  gradually',  as  it  rises',  it  taints  the  soundness^ 
and  troubles  the  peace',  of  his  mind  over  whom  it  reigns^ ; 
tiiaf ,  in  its  progress',  it  engages  him  in  pursuits  which  are 
marked  either  with  dangei-'  or  with  shame^ ;  that',  in  the  end', 
it  wastes  his  fortune^  destroys  his  healthy  or  debases  his  char- 
acter' ;  and  aggravates  all  the  miseries  in  whi«h  it  has  invA)lved 
him',  with  the  concluding  pangs  of  bitter  remorse\  Tiirough 
all  the  stages  of  this  fatal  course',  hoAv  many  have  heretofore 
run'  ?  What  multitudes  do  we  daily  behold  pursuing  it',  w  ith 
blind  and  headlong  steps''  ?  e»-aib.. 

SECTION  VII. 

Oil  thevroper  state  of  our  temper^  with  respect  to  one  anothtr. 

IT  is  evident',  in  the  general',  that  if  we  consult  either  pub- 
lic welfare'  or  private  happiness',  Christian  charity  ought  to 
regulate  our  disposition  in  mutual  intercourse'.     But  as  this 
great  principle  admits  of  several  diversified  appearances',  let 
us  consider  some  of  the  chief  forms  under  Avhicli  it  ought  to 
'  show  itself  in  the  ui?ual  tenour  of  life\ 

2  Whaf ,  first',  presents  itself  to  he  recommended',  is  a 
peaceable  temper' ;  a  disposition  averse  to  give  offence',  ancj 
M2       ^  (29«i) 
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desirous  of  cultivating  harmonv%  and  amicable  intercourse 
in  society\  This  su])poses  yifkling'  and  condescending  man- 
ners\  unwillingness  to  contend  with  others  about  ti'ifles',  and', 
'in  contests  that  are  unavoidable',  proper  moderation  of  spirit-. 

3  Such  a  temper  is  the  first  principle  of  self-enjoyment\ 
It  is  the  basis  of  all  order'  and  ha]i})iness  among  mankind\  The 

Eosjtive'  and  contentious^  the  rude\  and  quarrelsome',  are  the 
ane  of  society\  They  seem  destirA  d  to  blast  the  small  sliare 
of  comfort',  which  nature  lias  L.-ro  allotted  to  man\  But  they 
cannotdisturb  the  peace  of  others',  more  than  they  break  their 
own^.  The  hurricane  rages  first  in  their  own  bosom',  before  it 
is  let  forth  upon  the  world^.  In  the  tem])ests  which  they  raise', 
they  ai-e  always  tost' ,  and  frequently  it  is  their  lot  to  j)erish\ 

4  A  peaceable  temper  must  be  supported  by  a  candid  one', 
or  a  disposition  to  vieAV  the  conduct  of  others  with  fairness' 
and  impartiality\  This  stands  opposed  to  a  jealous^  and  sus- 
picious temper',  which  ascnbes  every  action  to  the  Avorst  mo- 
tive', and  throws  a  l)lack  shade  over  every  character^.  If  we 
would  be  happy  in  ourselves^  or  in  our  connexions  with 
others',  let  us  guard  apiinst  this  malignant  spirit\  Let  us 
study  that  charity  "  w^iich  thinketh  no  evil^ ;"  that  temper 
which',  without  degenerating  into  credulity',  will  dispose  us  to 
be  jusf ;  and  which  can  allow  us  to  observe  an  erroi-',  without 
imputing  it  as  a  crime\  Thus  we  shall  be  kept  free  from  that 
continual  irritation',  which  nna-ginai-y  injuries  raise  in  a  sus- 
picious breasf  ,  and  shall  walk  among  men  as  our  brethren', 
not  as  our  enemies'. 

5  But  to  be  peaceable^  and  to  be  candid',  is  not  all  that  is 
required  of  a  good  man^.  He  must  cultivate  a  kind\  gener- 
ous\  and  sympathizing  tempei-',  w  Iiich  feels  for  distress', 
wherever  it  is  beheld'^ ;  which  enters  into  the  concerns  of  his 
friends  w^ith  ardour' ,  and  to  all  with  whom  he  has  inter- 
course', is  gentle\  obliging',  and  humane\  How  amiable 
appears  such  a  disposition',  when  contrasted  with  a  malicious^ 
or  envious  temper',  which  wra})s  itself  up  in  its  own  narrow 
interest\  looks  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  success  of  others',  and  , 
with  an  unnatural  satisfaction',  feeds  on  their  disappointments' 
or  miseries'" !  How^  little  does  he  know  of  the  true  happiness 
of  life',  who  is  a  stranger  to  that  intercourse  of  good  offices'' 
and  kind  affections',  Avhicli',  by  a  })leasing  charm',  attaches 
meo  to  one  another',  and  circulates  joy  from  hearf  to  heait' ! 

6  We  are  not  to  imagine',  that  a.benevolcnt  temper  finds 
no  exercise',  unless  when  opportunities  offer  of  performing 
actions  of  high  generositj'',  or  of  extensive  utility.  These 
may  seldom  occur\   The  condition  of  the  greater  part  of  man 
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kind',  in  a  ^ood  measure'';  precludes  tliem\  Buf,  in  the  ordi- 
nary round  of  human  aliairs',  many  occasions  daily  present 
themselves',  of  mitigating  the  vexations  which  others  suffer" ; 
ofsoothing  their  minds'^ ;  of  aiding  their  interest^  ;of  promo- 
ting their  clieerfulness'  or  ease\  Such  occasions  may  relate 
to  the  smaller  incidents  of  life\ 

7  But  let  us  remember',  that  of  small  incidents  the  system 
of  human  life  is  chiefly  composed\  The  attentions  which  re- 
spect these',  Avhen  suggested  by  real  benignity  of  temper',  are 
often  more  material  to  thehap})iness  of  those  around  us',  than 
actions  which  carr}'^  the  appearance  of  greater  dignity'  and 
splendour'^.  No  Avise''  or  g9od  man',  ought  to  account  any 
rules  of  behaviour  as  below  his  regard',  which  tend  to  cement 
the  great  brotherhood  of  mankind  in  comfortable  union'^. 
Particularly  amidst  that  familiar  intercourse  which  belongs  to 
domestic  life',  all  the  virtues  of  temper  Ihid  an  ample  range\ 

8  Itis  verv  unfortunate',  that  within  that  circle',  men  too 
often  think  tliemsclves  at  liberty  to  give  unrestrained  vent  to 
tlie  caprice  of  passion'  and  humour'.  Whereas  there',  on  the 
contrary',  more  tiian  an^y  w  here  else',  it  concerns  tliem  to 
attend  to  the  government  of  their  heart"" ;  to  check  what  is 
violent  in  then-  tempers',  and  to  soften  what  is  harsh  in  their 
manners\  For  there  the  temper  is  formed\  There',  the  real 
character  displays  itself \  Tiie  forms  of  the  w^orld',  disguise 
men  when  abroad'.  But  within  his  own  family,  every  man 
Is  known  to  be  what  he  truly  is\ 

9  In  all  our  intercourse  then  Avitli  others',  particularly  in 
that  which  is  closest'and  most  intimate',  let  us  cultivate  a 
peaceable\  a  candid',  a  gentle',  and  friendly  tempcr\  This 
is  the  temper  to  which',  by  repeated  injunctions',  our  holy 
religion  seeks  to  form  us'.  This  was  the  temper  of  Christ'. 
This  is  the  temper  of  Heaven'. 

SECTION  YIIL 

Excellence  ofLh%  holy  ScHjUures. 

S  it  "bigotry  to  believe  the  sublime  truths^of  the  Gospel 
-»-  with  full  assurance  of  faith  ?  1  glory  in  such  bigotry.  1 
would  not  part  with  it  forathousancl  worlds.  I  congratulate 
the  man  who  is  possessed  of  it ;  for  amidst  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  calamities  of  the  present  state,  that  man  enjoys  an 
inexhaustible  fund  of  consolation.  Of  which  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  fortune  to  deprive  him. 

2  There  is  not  a  book  on  earth,  so  favourable  to  all  the  kind, 
and  all  the  sublime  aflections  ;  or  so  unfriendly  to  hatred  and 
persecution,  to  tyranny,  to  injustice,  and  every  sort  ofmalcvo 
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thou  hast  gained  power  and  preserved  it,  arc  to  thee  no  Ion 
^er  necessary  or  useful ;  impart  to  me  the  secret  of  thy  con- 
duct, and  teach  me  the  plan  upon  which  thy  wisdom  has 
built  thy  fortune." 

4  "  Young  man,''  said  Omar^  "  it  is  of  little  use  to  fonn 
plans  of  life.  When  I  took  my  iirst  survey  of  the  world,  in 
my  twentieth  year,  having  considered  the  various  conditions 
of  mankind,  m  the  hour  of  solitude  I  sjiid  thus  to  myself, 
leaning  against  a  cedar,  which  spread  its  branches  over  my 
head,  "  Seventy  years  are  allowed  to  man  ;  1  have  yet  fifty 
remaining. 

&  "  Ten  years  1  Avill  allot  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge, 
and  ten  I  will  nass  in  foreign  countries  ;  I  shall  l)e  learned, 
and  therefore  snail  be  honoured;  every  city  will  siioutat  my 
arrival,  and  every  student  will  solicit  my  fr;endshi]>.  Twen- 
ty years  thus  passed,  will  store  my  minil  with  images,  which 
I  shall  be  busy,  through  the  rest  of  my  life,  in  combining  and 
comparinj^.  1  shall  revel  in  inexhaustible  accumulations  of 
intellectual  riches ;  I  shall  find  new  pleasures  for  every  mo- 
ment ;  and  shall  never  more  be  weary  of  myself. 

6  "  I  will  not,  however,  deviate  too  far  from  the  beaten  track 
of  life ;  but  will  try  what  (ym  be  found  in  female  delicacy.  1 
will  marry  a  wife  beautiful  as  the  Kcuries,  and  wise  as  Zo- 
beide:  with  her  1  will  live  twenty  yeais  within  the  suburbs 
of  Bagdat,  in  every  pleasure  that  Avealth  can  purcliase,  and 
fancy  can  invent. 

7  "  I  will  then  retire  to  a  rural  d  welHn,": ,  pass  my  days  in  ob- 
scurity and  contemplat!o,n  ,  and  lie  sileii^ly  doAvn  on  the  bed 
of  death.  Through  my  life  it  shall  be  my  settled  resolution, 
that  I  will  never  depend  upon  the  smile  ot  princes ;  that  1  Avill 
never  stand  exposed  to  the  artifices  of  courts  ;  I  will  never 
pant  for  public  nonours,  nor  disturb  my  quiet  with  the  affairs 
of  state,"  Such  was  my  scheme  of  life,  which  I  impressed 
indelibly  upon  my  memory. 

8  "The  first  part  of  my  ensuing  time  was  to  be  spent  in 
search  of  knowledge,  and!  know  not  how  I  was  diverted  from 
my  design.  I  had  no  visible  impediments  without,  nor  any 
ungovernable  passions  within.  I  regarded  knowledge  as  the 
lughest  honour,  and  the  most  engaging  pleasure ;  yet  day 
stole  upon  day,  and  month  glided  after  month,  tiirj  founti 
that  seven  years  of  the  first  ten  had  vanished,  and  XgH  noth- 
ing behind  them. 

9  "I  now  postponed  my  purpose  of  travelling:  for  why 
should  I  go  abroaa,  while  so  mueh  remained  to  be  learned  at 
home  ?  I  immured  myself  for  four  j'ears,  and  studied  the 
laws  of  the  empire.  Tiic  fame  of  niv  skill  reached  the  judges ; 
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I  was  found  able  to  speak  upon  douhtful  ([uestions  ;  and  was 
commanded  to  stand  at  the  footstool  of  the  calif.  I  was 
heard  with  attention  ;  I  was  consulted  with  confidence  ;  and 
the  love  of  praise  fastened  on  iny  heart." 

10  "  I  still  wished  to  see  distant  countries ;  listened  with  rap- 
ture to  the  relations  of  travellers  ;  and  resolved  some  time-ta 
ask  my  dismission,  that  I  might  feast  my  soul  with  novelty : 
but  my  presence  was  always  necessary  ;  and  the  stream  of 
business  liurried  me  alon^.  Sometimes  I  was  afraid  lest  1 
should'be  charged  with  ingratitude  :  but  i  still  proposed  to 
travel,  and  therefore  would  not  confine  myself  by  marriage. 

11  ^^  In  my  fiftieth  year,  1  be^ran  to  suspect  that  the  time  of 
travelling  was  past ;  and  tlio-ught  it  best  to  lay  hold  on  the 
felicity  yet  in  my  power,  and  indulge  myself  in  domestic 
pleasures.  But  at  fifty  no  man  easil)^  finds  a  woman  beauti- 
ful as  the  llouries,  and  wise  as  Zobeide.  I  inquired  and  re- 
jected, consulted  and  deliberated,  till  the  sixty-second  year 
made  me  ashamed  of  wishing  to  marry.  I  had  now  nothing 
left  but  retirement ;  and  for  retirement  I  never  found  a  time, 
till  disease  forced  me  from  public  employment. 

.  12  "  Such  was  my  scheme,  and  such  has  been  its  conse- 
quence. AVith  an  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  I  trifled 
away  the  years  of  improvement ;  witli  a  restless  desire  of  see- 
ing different  countries,  1  have  always  resided  in  the  same 
city  ;  w^ith  the  highest  expectation  of  connubial  felicit}'^,  1  have 
lived  unmarried  ;  and  with  unalterable  resolutions  of  contem- 
plative retirement,  I  am  going  to  die  within  the  walls  of  Bag- 

dat."  DR.  JOHJJfSOiN.. 

SECTION  XL 

The  pleasures  of  virtuous  sensibility, 

THE  good  effects  of  true  sensibility',  on  general  virtue^  and- 
happiness',  admit  of  no  dispu^e\  Let  us  consider  its 
effect  on  the  happiness  of  him  who  possesses  it',  and  the  va- 
rious pleasures  to  which  it  gives  him  access\  If  he  is  master 
of  riches^  or  influence',  itaflbrds  him  the  means  of  increasing 
his  own  enjoyment',  by  relieving  the  wants',  or  increasing  the 
comforts  of  others\  If  he  commands  not  these  advantages', 
yet  all  the  comforts  which  he  sees  in  the  possession  oi  the 
deserving',  become  in  some  sort  his',  by  his  rejoicing  in  the 
good  which  they  enjoy\ 

2  Even  the  face  of  nature'',  yields  a  satisfaction  to  him', 
which  the  insensible  can  never  kru>^v\  Theprofusion  of  good- 
ness', which  he  beholds  ponrea  rorth  on  the  universe',  dilates 
hisheartwith  the  thought',that  innumerable  multitudes  around 
feam',  are  blest'  and  happy\  When  he  sees  the  labours  of  men 
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appearing  to  prospcr\  and  views  a  country  flourishing  ia 
wealth^  and  industry' ;  when  he  beholds  the  spring  coming 
forth  in  its  beauty\  and  reviving  the  decayed  fare  of  nature' 
or  in  autumn',  beholds  the  fields  loaded  with  plenty\  and  the 
j'-ear  crowned  with  all  its  fruits' ;  he  lifts  his  affections  with 
gratitude  to  the  great  Father  of  all',  and  rejoices  in  the  general 


iclicity'  and  joy  \ 

S  It  may  indeed  be  objected',  that  the  same  sensibility  lavs 
open  the  heart  to  be  jjjiej-ced  with  many  wounds',  from  the 


distresses  which  abound  in  the  world^ ;  exposes  us  to  frequent 
suffering  from  the  participation  Avhich  it  communicates  of  the 
sorrows',  as  well  as  of  the  joys  of  friendship\  But  let  it  be 
considered',  that  the  tender  melancholy  of  sj^mfxithy',  is  ac- 
companied with  a  sensation',  which  they  Avho  feel  it  would 
not  exchange  for  the  gratifications  of  the  selfish'.  When  the 
heart  is  strongly  moved  by  any  of  the  kind  affections',  even 
when  it  pours  itself  forth  i.i  virtuous  sorrow',  a  secret  at- 
tractive charm  mingles  with  the  painful  emotion^ ;  there  is  a 
joy  in  the  midst  of  grief \ 

4  Let  it  be  farther  considered',  that  the  griefs  which  sensi- 
bility introduces',  are  counterbalanced  by  pleasures  which  flow 
from  the  same  soui  ce\  Sensibility  heightens  in  general  the 
human  powers',  and  is  connected  with  acuteness  in  all  our 
feelings\  If  it  makes  us  more  alive  to  some  painful  sensations', 
in  return',itrenders  the  pleasing  onesmore  vivid' and  animated^ 

5  The  selfish  man',  ianguisnes  in  his  narrow  circle  of  pleas 
u.res\  They  are  confined  to  what  affects  his  own  interest'' 
He  is  obliged  to  repeat  the  same  gratifications',  till  they  be 
come  insipid\  But  tlie  man  of  virtuous  sensibility',  moves  ir 
a  wider  sphere  of  felicity\  His  powers  are  much  more  fre- 
quently called  forth  into  occupations  of  pleasing  activity^. — 
IVumberless  occasions  open  to  him  of  inauiging  his  favourite 
taste',  oy  conveying  satisfaction  to  others'*.  Often  it  is  in  his 
poAver',  m  one  way  or  other',  to  sooth  the  afflicted  heart',  to 
carry  some  consolation  into  the  house  of  '\vo\ 

6  In  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life\  in  the  domestic''  and  social 
ii*itercoursesof  men',  the  cordiality  of  his  affections  cheors'and 
gladdens  him\  Every  appearance^  every  description  of  in- 
nocent happiness',  is  enjoyed  by  hiin.^    Every  native  ex- 

fjression  of  kindness^  and  affection  among  others',  is  felt  by 
lim',  even  though  he  be  not  the  object  of  it\  In  a  circle  of 
friends  enjoying  one  another',  he  is  as  happy  as  the  happiest\ 

7  In  a  word',  he  lives  in  a  different  sort  of  world',  from  that 
which  the  selfish  man  inhabits^.  He  possesses  a  new  sense  that 
cnabels  him  to  behold  objects  which  the  selfish  cannot  see^.  At 
Mm  same  time',  his  enjoyments  are  not  of  that  kind  which 
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remain  merely  on  the  surface  of  the  mind'.  They  penetrate 
.'he  heai-t\  They  enlarge'  and  elevate\  they  refine'  and  enno- 
ble it\  To  all  the  pleasing  emotions  of  affection',  they  add  the 
dignified  consciousness  ot  virtue\ 

8  Children  of  men' I  men  formed  by  nature  to  livc^tmd  to 
f6el  as  brethren' !  how  long  Avill  ye  continue  to  estrange  your- 
selves from  one  another  by  competitions'-  and  jeiUousits', 
when  in  cordial  union  ye  might  be  so  much  moreblest^  ?  Hew 
lon^  Avill  ye  seek  your 'happiness  in  selfish  gratifications  alone' 
neglecting  those  purer^  and  better  sources  of  joy',  which  flow 
from  the  ailections'  and  tlie  heart^  ?  blair. 

SECTION  XII. 

On  the  true  honour  of  man. 

THE  proper  honour  of  man  arises  not  from  some  of  those 
splendid  actions  and  abilities,  which  excite  high  admira- 
tion. Courage  and  prowess,  military  renown,  signal  victories 
and  conquests,  may  render  the  name  of  a  man  famous,  with- 
out rendering  his  character  truly  honourable.  To  many  brave 
men,  to  many  heroes  renowned  in  story,  we  look  up  with 
wonder.  Their  exploits  aro  recorded.  Their  praises  are 
Bung.  They  stand,  as  on  an  eminence,  above  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. Their  eminence,  nevertheless,  may  not  be  of  that  sort, 
before  which  we  bow  with  inward  esteem  and  respect.  Sornc- 
thing  more  is  wanted  for  that  purpose,  than  the  conquering 
arrn,  and  the  intrepid  mind. 

2,  The  laurels  of  the  warrior  must  at  all  times  be  dvcd  in 
Mood,  and  bedewed  with  the  tears  of  the  widow  and  the  or- 
phan. But  if  they  have  been  stained  by  rapine  and  inhumani- 
ty ;  if  sordid  avarice  has  marked  his  character  ;  or  ]n\v  and 
gross  sensuahty  has  degraded  his  life  ;  the  great  hero  sinks  into 
a  little  man.  What,  at  a  distance,  or  on  a  superficial  view,  we 
admired,  becomes  mean,  perhaps  odious,  when  we  examine 
it  more  closely.  It  is  like  the  Colossal  statue,  whose  immense*^ 
rize  struck  the  spectator  afar  off  with  astonishment ;  but  when 
nearly  viewed,  it  appears  disproportioned,  unshapely,  and 
rude. 

3  Observations  of  the  same  kind  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
reputation  derived  from  civil  accomplishments  ;  from  the  re- 
fined politics  of  the  statesman,  or  the  literary  efforts  of  gen- 
ius and  erudition.  These  bestow,  and  within  certain  bounds 
ought  to  bestow,  eminence  and  distinction  on  men.  They 
discover  talents  which  in  themselves  are  shining  ;  and  which 
become  highly  valuable,  when  employed  in  advancing  the 
good  of  mankind.  Hence,  they  frequently  give  rise  to  tumt 
N  ( le ) 
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But  a-distmction  is  to  be  made  betAveen  fame  and  true  honDu* 

4  The  statesman,  the  orator,  or  the  poet,  may  be  famoo? 
while  vet  the  man  himself  is  far  from  being  honoured,     '\^'^e 
envy  liis  abilities.     We  wish  to  rival  them.     But  we  woiiUl 
not  choose  to  be  classed  with  him  who  })ossesses  them.     In 
stances  of  this  sort  are  too  often  found  in  every  record  of  an 
cient  or  modern  history. 

5  From  all  this  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  discern  where  man^ 
true  honour  lies,  Ave  must  look,  not  to  any  adventitious  ct» 
camsiances  of  fortune  ;  not  to  any  single  sparkling  auality$ 
l)Ut  to  the  whole  of  what  forms  a  man  ;  Avhat  entitles  nim,  as 
sudi,  to  rank  high  among  that  class  of  beings  to  which  hli 
belongs ;  in  a  word,  we  must  look  to  the  mind  and  the  soul 

b'  A  mind  superior  to  fear,  to  selfish  interest  and  cornintion^ 
a  mind  governed  by  the  principles  of  uniform  rectitude  ana 
integrity ;  the  same  in  prosperity  and  adversity ;  which  no 
bribe  can  seduce,  nor  terror  overaAve ;  neither  by  ])leasaia3 
melted  into  effeminacy,  nor  by  distress  sunk  into  dejection.: 
suih  15  the  mind  Avhich  forms  the  distinction  and  eminensce 
of  man. 

7  One  Avho,  in  no  situation  of  life,  is  either  ashamed  or  afPaid 
of  discharging  his  duty,  and  acting  his  proper  part  withfirnv 
nt'ss  and  constancy ;  true  to  the  God  Avhom  he  worshiiTs, 
and  true  to  the  faith  in  which  he  professes  to  l)elieve  ;  full  of  af- 
fection to  his  brethren  of  mankind;  faithful  to  his  friends,  gi^-ii* 
erous  to  his  enemies,  Avarm  Avith  compassion  to  the  unforti> 
iiate  ;  self-denying  to  httle  priA'ate  interests  and  pleasures,  buJ 
zealous  for  public  interest  and  happiness  ;  magnanimous 
without  being  proud  ;  bumble,  Avithout  being  mean  ;  just, 
Avithout  being  harsh  ;  simple  iji  his  manners,  but  manfy  in 
his  feehngs  ;  on  Avhose  Avord  avc  can  entirely  rely  j  Avho38 
countenance  never  deceives  us  ;  Avhose  professions  of  kiijir 
ness  are  the  elfusions  of  Iiis  heart :  one,  m  fine,  Avhom,  inde- 
pendently of  any  vieAvs  of  advantage,  Ave  should  clioose  for  a 
superior,  could  trust  in  as  a  friend,  and  could  love  as  a  brother 
— this  is  the  man,  Avhom,  in  our  heart,  above  all  others,  ^^'M 
do,  Ave  must  honour.  r  lair. 

SECTION  Xlll. 

The  injluence  of  devotion  on  the  happiness  of  liJL 

WHATEVER  promotes  and  strengthens  virtue,  what- 
ever calms  and  regulates  the  temper,  is  a  source  of  hap- 
piness. Devotion  j)rodu(:es  these  effects  in  a  remarkable  do- 
Ijree.  It  Insrircs  com]>Oiurc  of  5  lint,  ni:id:u'.ss,  and  Ifcnignity ; 
\\c::k^r.i  the  i-VLifu!,  ikv.  cn-'y-'lics  the  {k^iising  emotions ; 
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and,  by  these  means,  carries  on  tiie  life  of  a  pious  man  in  n 
smooth  and  placid  t*^,nour. 

2  Besides  exerting  this  habitual  influence  on  the  mmd,  de- 
votion opens  a  lield  of  enjoyments,  to  Avhich  the  vicious  are 
entire  strangers ;  enjoyments  the  more  valuable,  as  they  pecul 
iarly  belong  to  retirement,  wlien  the  world  leaves  us  ;  and 
to  adversity,  when  it  becomes  our  foe.  These  arc  the  iwCf 
seasons,  for  which  every  wise  man  would  most  wish  to  puo- 
vide  some  hidden  store'of  comfort. 

S  For  let  him  be  placed  in  the  most  favourable  sitcfetkrti 
«1iich  tlie  human  state  admits,  the  world  can  neither  always 
fnnuse  him,  nor  always  shield  him  from  distress.  There  will 
l>e  many  hours  of  vacuity,  and  many  of  dejection,  i-n  his  lifa. 
If  hebea  strangerto  God,  and  to  devotion,  howdreary  will  the 
j^oom  of  solitude  often  prove  !  With  what  oppressive  weight 
will  sickness,  disappointment,  or  old  age,  fall  upon  his  spirits! 

4  But  for  those  pensive  periods,  the  }>ious  man  has  a  relief 
jrrqiarcd.  From  the  tiresome  repetition  of  the  common  var>- 
ities  of  life,  or  from  the  painful  corrosion  of  its  cares  and  sor- 
rows, devotion  transports  him  into  a  new  region  ;  and  smu 
i-ounds  him  there  with  such  objects,  as  are  the  most  fitted  to 
dieer  the  dejection,  to  calm  the  tumults,  and  to  heal  tlno 
wounds  of  his  heart. 

5  If  the  world  has  been  empty  and  delusive,  it  gladdens 
iiim  with  the  prospect  of  a  higher  and  better  order  of  things, 
about  to  arise.  If  men  have  oeen  ungrateful  and  base,  it  dis^ 
j^lays  before  him  the  faithfulness  of  that  Supreme  Being, 
who,  though  every  other  friend  fall,  will  never  forsake  him. 

6  Let  us  consult  our  experience,  and  wo  shall  find,  that  tlie 
two  greatest  sources  of  inward  joy,  are,  the  exercise  of  Iovb 
directed  towards  a  deserving  object,  and  the  exercise  of  hope 
terminating  on  some  high  and  assured  happiness.  Both  these 
are  supplied  by  devotion  ;  and  therefore  we  have  no  reason 
to  be  surprised,  if,  on  some  occasions,  it  fills  the  hearts  of  good 
men  with  a  satisfaction  not  to  be  expressed.        —- 

7  The  refined  pleasures  of  a  pious  mind  are,  in  many  re»- 
l>ects,  superior  to  the  coarse  gratifications  of  sense.  They 
arc  pleasures  which  belong  to  the  highest  powers  and  best  af- 
fections of  the  soul  ;  whereas  the  gratifications  of  sense  residbe 
In  tlie  lowest  region  of  our  nature.  To  the  latter,  the  soul 
stoops  below  its  native  dignity.  Tlie  former,  raise  it  abo\Te 
itself.  The  latter,  leave  always  a  comfortless,  often  a  morti- 
fying, remembrance  behind  them.  The  former,  are  reviewed 
%vith  applause  and  delight. 

8  Tne  pleasures  of  sense  resemble  a  foaming  torrent, 
which,  after  a  disorderly  course,  speedily  runs  out,  andleavea 
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an  empty  and  offensive  channel.     But  the  pleasures  of  dc\T)- 
t'on  resemble  the  equable  current  of  a  pure  rker,  which  en 
livens  the  fields  through  which  it  passes,  and  diifuses  verdure 
and  fertility  alonj;^  its  banks. 

9  To  thee,  O  Devotion  !  we  owe  the  highest  improvement 
of  ova-  nature,  and  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  life.  Thnu 
art  the  sup]3ort  of  our  virtue,  and  the  rest  of  our  souls,  in  thia 
turbulent  world.  Thou  composest  the  thoughts.  Thou  calm- 
est tlie  passions.  Thou  exaltest  the  heart.  Thy  communica- 
tions,_and  thine  only,  are  imparted  to  the  lov/,  no  less  titan  to 
the  high  ;  to  the  poor,  as  Avell  as  to  the  rich. 

10  In  thy  presence,  Avorldly  distinctions  cease;  and  under 
thy  influence,  worldiv  sorrows  are  forgotten.  Thou  art  tlie 
balm  of  the  wounded  mind.  Thy  sanctuary  is  ever  open  to 
tlie  misera!)le  ;  inaccessible  only  to  the  unrighteous  and 
imj)ure.  Thou  beginnest  on  earth  the  temper  of  heavon. — 
In_  thee,  the  hosts  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  eternally  p» 
joice.  BLAia. 

SECTION  XIV. 
The  planeiai-y  and  terrestrial,  icorlds  comparatively  considered. 

TO  us',  who  dwell  on  its  surface",  the  earth  is  bv  far  the 
most  extensive  orb  that  our  eyes  can  any  where  tjehold^ : 
it  is  also  clothed  with  verdure\  distinguished  by  trees',  and 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  decorations^ ;  whereas', 
to  a  spectator  placed  on  one  of  the  planets',  it  wears  a  uniform 
aspect^ ;  looks  all  luminous' ;  and  no  larger  than  a  spot"".  To  be- 
ings who  dAveil  at  still  greater  distances',  it  entirely  disappears^. 
£  Tiiat  which  we  call  alternately  the  mornin^^  and  tlic 
evening  star',  (as  in  one  part  of  tiie  orbit  she  rides  foremost  in 
tlie  procession  of  niglit,  m  the  other  ushers  in  and  anticipates 
tlie  dawn',)  is  a  planetary  world\  This  planet',  and  the  four 
others  that  so  wonderfully  vary  their  mystic  dance',  are  in 
themselves  dark  bodies',  and  shine  only  By  reflection'' ;  ha-v^ 
fields^  and  seas',  and  skies  of  their  own^;  are  furnished  with  all 
accommodations  for  animal  subsistence',and  are  supposed  to  be 
the  abodes  of  intellectual  llfe^ ;  all  which',  together  with  our 
earthly  habitation',  are  dependent  on  that  grand  dispenser  of 
Divine  munificence',  the  sun^ ,  receive  their  light  from  the 
distribution  of  his  rays',  and  derive  their  comfort  from  his 
benign  agency\ 

3  The  sun',  which  seems  to  perform  its  daily  stages  through 
tlie  sky',  is',  in  this  respect',  fixed',  and  immoveable^:  it  is  the 
great  axle  of  heaven',  about  which  the  globe  we  inhabit^  and 
other  more  spacious  orbs',  wheel  their  stated  courses"".  Tlie 
sun',  though  seemingly  smaller  than  the  dial  it  illumin- 
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ales',  is  more  than  a  million  times  larger  than  this  whole  earth', 
on  which  so  many  lofty  mountains  rise',  and  such  vast  oceans 
n)ll\  A  line  extending  from  side  to  side  through  the  centre  of 
til  at  resplendent  orb',  would  measure  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  miles^ :  a  girdle  formed  to  go  round  its  circumference', 
would  require  a  length  of  millions^.  Were  its  solid  contents 
to  he  .estimated',  the  account  would  overwliehn  our  under- 
Btandiiig',  and  be  almost  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  ex 
press\     Are  we  startled  at  these  reports  of  philosojohy' !  ^ 

4  Are  we  ready  to  cry  out  in  a  transport  of  surprise', 
"  How  mighty  is  the  Being  who  kindled  so  prodigious  afire' ; 
mid  keeps  alive',  from  age  to  age',  so  enormous  a  mass  of 
fiame'!"  let  us  attend  our  phiiosophicat  guides',  and  we  shall 
he  brought  acquainted  with  speculations  more  enlarged'  and 
more  inllaming\ 

5  Tliis  sun',  with  all  its  attendant  planets',  is  but  a  vcrv  little 
jxtrtof  the  grand  machineof  the  universe^ :  every  star',  though 
Ri  a})pe:irance  no  bigger  than  the  diamond  that  glitters  u})on  a 
lady's  ring',  is  really  a  vast  globe',  like  the  sun  in  size',  and  in 
glory"" ;  no  less  spacious^  no  less  luminous',  than  the  radiant 
source  of  day^.  So  that  every  star',  is  not  barel}'  a  world' 
hut  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  system^.;  has  a  retinue  of 
worlds',  irradiated  by  its  beams',  and  revolving  round  its  at- 
ti'active  influence',  all  which  are  lost  to  our  sight  in  unmeas- 
urable  wilds  of  ether\ 

6  That  the  stars  appear  like  so  many  diminutive^  and 
Bcarcel}^  distinguishable  points',  is  owing  to  their  immense' anrf 
inconceivable  distance\  Immense' and  inconceivable  indeeiX 
it  is',  since  a  ball',  shot  from  the  loaded  cannon',  and  flying 
with  unabated  rapidity',  must  travel',  at  this  impetuous  rate', 
almost  seven  hundred  thousand  years',  before  it  could  reach 
tiic  nearest  of  these  twinkling  luminaries\ 

7  While',  beholding  this  vast  expanse',  I  learn  my  own  ex- 
treme meanness',  I  Avould  also  discover  the  abject  littleness  of 
all  terrestrial  things\  What  is  the  earth^,  with  all  her  osten- 
tatious scenes',  compared  with  this  astonishing  grand  furni- 
ture of  the  skies'"  ?  Whaf ,  but  a  dim  speck',  hardly  perceivu 
bJe  in  the  map  of  the  universe^  ? 

8  It  is  observed  by  a  very  judicious  writei-',  that  if  the  sun 
himself,  which  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation',  were  ex- 
tinguishe-d',  and  all  the  hostof  planetary  Avorlds',  Avhich  more 
about  him',  ^vere  annihilated',  they  ivould  not  be  missed  by  an 
<^"e  that  can  take  in  the  Avhole  compass  of  nature',  any  more 
than  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore\  The  bulk  of  which 
tliey  consist^  and  the  space  which  they  occupy',  are  so  exceed- 
mgly  little  in  comparison  of  tlie  whole',  that'tlieir  loss  would 
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an  empty  and  offensive  channel.     But  the  pleasures  of  dcra- 
t,ion  resemble  the  equable  current  of  a  pure  rk'er,  ^vhicb  en 
livens  the  fields  through  which  it  passes,  and  dilFuses  verdure 
and  fertility  alon^  its  banks. 

9  To  thee,  O  Devotion  !  we  owe  the  highest  improvement 
of  our  nature,  and  much  of  the  enjoyment  of  our  life.  Thnu 
art  the  support  of  our  virtue,  and  the  rest  of  our  souls,  in  this 
turbulent  world.  Thou  composest  the  thougbts.  Thou  calm- 
est tlie  passions.  Thou  exaltest  the  heart.  Thy  communica- 
tions,_and  tiiine  only,  are  imparted  to  the  low,  no  less  tlian  to 
the  high  ;  to  tbe  poor,  as  well  as  to  tiie  rich. 

10  in  thy  presence,  worldly  distinctions  cease  ;  and  under 
thy  influence,  worldly  sorrows  are  forgotten.  Thou  art  ilm 
balm  of  the  Avounded  mind.  Thy  sanctuary  is  ever  open  to 
_ti:e  miserable  ;  inaccessible  only  to  the  unrighteous  and 
iraj)ure.  Tiiou  beginnest  on  earth  the  temper  of  heavfMi. — 
In  thee,  the  hosts  of  angels  and  blessed  spirits  eternally  p« 
joice.  BLAia. 

SECTION  XIV. 
The  planefai-y  and  ierrestrial  icorlds  comparatively  considered. 

TO  us',  who  dwell  on  its  surface',  the  earth  is  bv  far  the 
most  extensive  orb  that  our  eyes  can  any  where  Lehold^ : 
It  is  also  clothed  with  verdure^  distinguished  by  trees',  arul 
adorned  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  decorations^;  whereas', 
to  a  spectator  placed  on  one  of  the  planets',  it  wears  a  uniform 
aspect^ ;  looks  all  luminous' ;  and  no  larger  than  a  spot^.  To  be- 
ings who  dAveil  at  still  greater  distances',  it  entirely  disappeai-s^. 
£  That  which  we  call  alternately  the  morning^  and  the 
evening  star',  (as  in  one  part  of  the  orbit  she  rides  foremost  in 
tlie  procession  of  night,  in  the  other  ushers  in  and  anticiptitira 
tlie  dawn',)  is  a  planetary  world\  This  planet',  and  the  four 
others  that  so  wonderfully  var^y  their  mystic  dance',  are  in 
themselves  dark  bodies',  and  shine  only  By  reflection'^ ;  ha-vnj 
fields'-,  and  seas',  and  skies  of  their  own^ ;  are  furnished  with  all 
accommodations  for  animal  sub.sistence',and  are  supposed  to  be 
the  abodes  of  intellectual  life^ ;  all  which',  together  with  our 
earthly  habitation',  are  dependent  on  that  grand  dispenser  of 
Divine  munificence',  the  sun^ ,  receive  tlieir  light  from  the 
distribution  of  his  rays',  and  derive  their  comfort  from  his 
benign  agency\ 

3  The  sun',  which  seems  to  perform  its  daily  stages  through 
tlie  sky',  is',  in  this  respect',  fixed',  and  immoveable^:  it  is  tire 
great  axle  of  heaven',  about  which  the  globe  we  inhabit^  and 
other  more  spacious  orbs',  wheel  their  stated  courses^.  Tli£ 
sun',  though  seemingly  smaller  than  the  dial  it  illumin- 
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ates',  is  more  than  a  million  times  larger  than  this  whole  earth', 
on. which  so  many  lofty  mountains  rise',  and  such  vast  oceans 
n)ll\  A  line  extending  from  side  to  side  through  the  centre  of 
til  at  resplendent  orb',  wouldmeasure  more  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  miles' :  a  girdle  formed  to  go  round  its  circumference', 
would  require  a  length  of  miHions\  Were  its  solid  contents 
to  ])e  .^.stmiated',  the  account  would  overwdiehn  our  iinder- 
standiiig',  and  be  almost  beyond  the  power  of  language  to  ex 
press\    Are  we  startled  at  these  reports  of  philoso])hy^ ! 

4  Are  we  ready  to  cry  out  m  a  transport  of  surprise", 
"  How^  migbty  is  the  Being  who  kindled  so  prodigious  afire' ; 
Mid  keeps  alive',  from  age  to  age',  so  enormous  a  mass  of 
fiame' !"  let  us  attend  our  phi-IosophicaT  guides',  and  we  shall 
be  brought  acquainted  with  speculations  more  enlarged'  and 
more  inflaming\ 

5  This  sun',  with  all  its  attendant  planets',  is  but  a  verv  little 
ixirt  of  the  grand  machine  of  the  universe' :  every  star',  though 
til  appearance  no  bigger  than  the  diamond  that  glitters  u})on  a 
lady's  ring',  is  reallj^  a  vast  globe',  like  the  sun  in  size',  and  in 
giorj^' ;  no  less  spacious',  no  less  luminous',  than  the  radiant 
source  of  day\  So  that  every  star',  is  not  barely  a  world' 
but  the  centre  of  a  magnificent  system'.;  has  a  retinue  of 
worlds',  irradiated  by  its  beams',  and  revolving  round  its  at- 
ti-active  influence',  all  wdiich  are  lost  to  our  sight  in  unmeas- 
urable  wilds  of  ether'. 

6  That  the  stars  appear  like  so  many  diminutive',  and 
scarcel}^  distinguishable  points',  is  owing  to  their  immense  an(i 
inconceivable  distance'.     Immense" and  inconceivable  indeed 


tlic  nearest  of  these  twinkling  luminaries'. 

7  ^Vhile',  beholding  this  vast  expanse',  I  learn  my  own  ex- 
treme meanness',  I  Avould  also  discover  the  abject  littleness  of 
all  terrestrial  things'.  What  is  the  earth^,  with  all  her  osten- 
tatious scenes',  compared  with  this  astonishing  grand  furni- 
ture of  the  skies'  ?  What',  but  a  dim  specie:',  hardly  perceiva 
bie  in  the  map  of  the  universe'  ? 

8  It  is  observed  by  a  very  judicious  writei-',  that  if  the  sun 
himself,  Avhicli  enlightens  this  part  of  the  creation',  were  ex- 
tinguished', and  all  the  host  of  planetary  worlds',  which  move 
about  him',  were  annihilated',  they  would  not  be  missed  by  an 
<^^e  that  can  take  in  the  Avhole  compass  of  nature',  any  more 
than  a  grain  of  sand  upon  the  sea-shore'.  The  bulk  of  Avhich 
they  consist',  and  the  space  which  they  occupy',  arc  so  exceed- 
ing V  little  in  comparison  of  tlie  whole',  that'tlieir  loss  would 
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ecarcely  leave  a  blank  m  the  imn  ensity  of  God's  -works'' 
^  9  If  then',  not  our  ;;lo!)e  only',  hut  this  whole  system',  be 
so  very  diminutive',  nhat  is  a  kingdom',  or  a  country'^? 
What  are  a  few  lordships',  or  the  so  much  admired  patrirao- 
iries  of  those  who  are  stylt'd  wealthy^  ?  When  I  measure  them 
with  my  own  little  pittance',  they  swell  into  proud  and  bloiv- 
tfid  dimensions^ :  but  Avhen  I  take  the  universe  for  my  stand- 
ard', how  scanty  is  their  size^ !  how  contemptibiitrtiT  figured 
They  shrink  into  pompous  notliings\  a&diso:^. 

SECTION   XV. 
On  the  power  of  custom,  and  the  ttses  to  i6hich  it  tnay  he  applied. 

THEIIC  is  not  a  common  saying,  which  has  a  better  tirrn 
of  sense  in  it,  than  what  we  often  hear  in  the  mouths  or 
tlie  vulgar,  that "  Custom  is  a  second  nature."  It  is  indeed  abte 
to  form  the  man  anew  ;  and  give  him  inclinations  and  capa- 
cities altogether  different  from  those  he  was  born  w^ith. 

2  Apersonwho  is  addicted  to  play  or  gaming,  though  he  took 
but  little  delight  in  it  at  ftrst,  by  degrees  contracts  so  strong  an 
inclination  towards  it,  and  gives  himself  up  so  entirely  to  it, 
tliat  it  seems  the  only  end  of  his  bein]^.  The  love  of  a  rctir- 
ed  or  busy  life  will  grow  upon  a  man  insensibly,  as  he  is  cor>- 
versant  in  the  one  or  the  other,  till  he  is  utterlj^  unqualified 
foi'  relishing  that  to  which  he  has  been  for  sometime  disused* 

3  Nay,  a  man  may  smoke,  or  drink,  or  take  snuff,  till  he  r3 
imable  to  pass  away 'his  time  without  it ;  not  to  mention  how 
our  delight  in  any  particular  study,  art,  or  science,  rises  anid 
improves,  in  ]troportion  to  the  application  which  we  bestow 
npon  it.  Thus,  what  was  at  first  an  exercise,  becomes  at 
length  an  entertainment.  Our  employments  are  changed  iiv 
to  diversions.  The  mind  grows  fond  of  tliose  action.?  it  ig 
accusto.med  to  ;  and  is  drawn  with  reluctancy  from  tbjss 
paths  in  which  it  has  been  used  to  walk. 

4  If  we  attentively  consider  this  property  of  human  naf  ti!t>, 
it  may  instruct  us  in  very  fine  moralities.  '  In  the  first  place,  I 
would  have  no  man  discouraged  with  that  kind  of  life,  or  sfv- 
ries  of  action,  in  which  the  choice  of  others,  or  his  own  necea- 
aties,  may  have  engaged  him.  It  may  perhaps  be  very  disa«- 
greeable  to  him,  at  fu'st ;  but  use  and  application  will  certainly 
render  it  not  only  less  painful,  but  pleasing  and  satisfactory. 

5  In  the  second  place,  I  would  recommend  to  every  ono, 
tne  admirable  precept,  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  given 
to  his  disciples,  and  which  that  philosopher  must  have  drawn 
from  the  observation  I  have  enlarged  upon  :  "Pitch  upon, 
that  course  of  life  which  is  the  most  excellent,  and  custDra 
will  render  it  the  moiit  delightful." 

(6«) 
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6  Men,  -whose  circumstances  v,'\]\  permit  them  to  choose 
tfieir  own  way  of  life,  are  inexcusable  if  they  do  not  pursue 
that  which  their  judgment  tells  them  is  the  most  laudable.— 
^he  voice  of  reason  is  more  to  be  regarded,  than  the  bent  of 
etnv  present  inclination  :  since,  by  the  rule  above  mentioned, 
Inclination  will  at  length  come  over  to  reason,  though  we  can 
neyer  force  reason  to  comply  with  inclination. 

7  In  the  third  i)lace,  this  observation  may  teach  the  most 
p^sual  and  irreligious  man,  to  overlook  those  hardships  and 
difficulties,  which  are  apt  to  discourage  him  from  the  prose- 
cution of  a  virtuous  life.  ''  The  gods," said  Hesiod,  "  hav«i 
[Placed  labour  before  virtue  ;  the  way  to  her  is  at  first  rougli 
flud  difficult,  but  grows  more  smootli  and  easy  the  farther  "ive 
rdvance  in  it."  The  man  who  proceeds  in  it  with  steadiness 
jQid  resolution,  will,  in  a  little  tune,  find  that  "her  ways  are 
xEays  of  pleasantness,  and  that  all  her  paths  are  peace," 

€  To  enforce  this  consideration,  wc  may  further  observe, 
tRat  the  practice  of  religion  will  not  only  be  attended  with 
fiaat  pleasure  which  naturally  accompanies  those  actions  to 
\Phicn  we  are  habituated,  but  with  those  supernumerary  joys 
Kf^  heart,  that  rise  from  the  consciousness  of  such  a  pleasure  ; 
from  tlie  satisfaction  of  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of  reason; 
€£nd  from  the  prospect  of  a  happy  immortality. 

9  In  the  fourth  place,  we  ma^  learn  from  this  ol  ?,ervation 
^ich  we  have  made  on  the  mmd  of  man,  to  take  )>articu]ar 
care,  when  we  are  once  settled  in  a  regular  course  ot  life,  how 
we  too  frequently  indulge  ourselves  in  even  the  most  innocent 
Qiverslons  and  entertainments  ;  since  the  mind  ma)  insensi- 
bly fall  off  from  the  relish  of  virtuous  actions,  and  bj  de- 
grees, exchange  that  pleasure  Avhich  it  takes  in  the  perforra- 
ftnce  of  its  duty,  for  delights  of  a  much  inferior  and  an  un- 
profitable nature. 

10^  The  last  use  which  I  shall  make  of  this  remarkable  prop 
e3^  in  human  nature,  of  being  delighted  with  those  actions  to 
Which  it  is  accustomed,  is,  to  show  how  absolutely  necessary 
(t  is  for  us  to  gain  habits  of  virtue  in  this  life,  if  we  would  enjoy 
the  pleasures  of  the  next.  The  state  of  bliss  we  call  heaven, 
will  not  be  capable  of  affecting  those  minds  which  are  not 
flius  qualified  tor  it :  we  must,  m  this  world,  gain  a  relish  for 
truth  and  virtue,  if  we  would  be  able  to  taste  that  knowledge 
and  perfection,  which  are  to  make  us  happy  in  the  next  The 
Seeds  of  those  spiritual  joys  and  raptures,  which  are  to  rise 
gp  and  flourish  m  the  soul  to  all  eternity,  must  be  planted  in 
\  during  this  its  present  state  of  probation.  In  short,  heaven 
fg  not  to  be  looked  upon  only  as  the  reward,  but  as  the  natu- 
1^  ^ct  of  a  religious  life.  addiso:?. 
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SECTION  XVI. 

The  pleasures  resulimg  from  a  proper  use  of  our  faciiUies, 

HAPPY  that  man',  -vvho',  unembarrassed  by  vulgar  cares', 
^  master  of  himse]f\  his  time\  and  fortune',  spends  his 
tmie  in  making  himself  Avisei'' ;  and  his  fortune',  in  making 
others'  (and  therefore  himself)  happier'*  :  Avho',  as  the  "wilr 
and  understanding',  are  the  two  ennobling  faculties  of  the  souK, 
thiakshimself  not  complete',  till  his  understanding  is  beautified 
with  tlie  valuable  furniture  of  knowledge',  as  well  as  his  will 
enriched  with  every  virtue^ ;  who  has  furnished  himself  with 
all  the  advantages  to  relish  solitude',  and  enliven  convei-sa- 
tion^ ;  who',  when  serious',  is  not  sullen^ ;  and  when  cheerful', 
not  indiscreetly  gay^ ;  whose  ambition  is',  not  to  be  admired 
for  a  false  glare  of  greatness',  butito  be  beloved  for  the  gentlo 
and  sober  lustre  of  his  wisdom'  and  goodncss\ 

2  The  greatest  minister  of  state',  has  not  more  business  tD 
do',  in  a  public  capacity',  than  he',  and  indeed  every  othei 
"man',  may  find  in  the  retired  and  still  scenes  of  life\  Even 
m  his  private  walks',  every  thing  that  is  visible',  convinces 
him  there  is  present  a  Being  invisible^.  Aided  by  natund 
philosophy',  he  reads  plain',  legible  traces  of  the  Divinity',  in 
every  thing  he  meets^ :  he  sees  the  Deity  in  every  tree',  a> 
well  as  Moses  did  in  the  burning  busli\  though  not  in  so  gla? 
ing  a  manner'^ :  and  when  he  sees  him',  he  adores  him  with 
tlie  tribute  of  a  grateful  heart\  seed. 

SECTION  XVII. 
Description  of  candour. 

TRUE  candour  is  altogether  different  from  that  guarded' 
inoffensive  language',  and  that  studied  openness  of  be- 
haviour', whicii  we  so  frequently  meet  with  amon^  men  of 
tlie  world\  Smiling-*,  very  often',  is  the  aspect\  and  smooth 
are  tlie  words  of  those',  who',  inwardi/,  are  the  most  ready 
to  think  evil  of  others\  That  candour  which  is  a  Christian 
virtue',  consists',  not  in  fairness  of  speech',  but  in  fairness  of 
heart^. 

^  It  may  want  the  blandishment  of  external  courtesy',  but 
supplies  its  place  with  a  humane  and  generous  liberality  of 
sentiment\  Its  manners  are  unaffected',  and  its  professions 
cordial\  Exemnt',  on  one  hand',  from  the  dark  jealousy  of 
a  suspicious  mind',  it  is  no  less  removed',  on  the  other',  from 
that  easy  credulity  which  is  iinposed  on  by  every  specious  pre- 
tence^. It  is  perfectly  consistent  with  extensive  knowledge 
of  the  world',  and  Avith  due  attention  to  our  ov/n  safety\ 

3  In  that  various  intercourse',  which  we  are  obliged  to  carr^ 
on  with   Dcrsoris  of  every  djilero^it  charactei'',  suspidon 
*  U4  — -^ 
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to  a  certain  degree',  is  a  necessary  guard'.  It  is  only  wlien  it 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  prudent  caution',  that  it  dej^enerates  ' 
into  vice^.  There  is  a  proper  mean  between  untlistinguished 
crcdulity\  and  universal  jealousy',  which  a  sound  understand- 
ing discerns',  and  which  the  man  of  candour  studies  to  pre- 
serve^. 

4  He  makes  allowance  for  the  mixture  ofevil^vith  good', 
which  is  to  be  found  in  every  human  character\  He  ex- 
pects none  to  be  faultless' ,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  believe  that 
there  is  any  without  some  commendable  qualities\  In  the 
midst  of  many  defects',  he  can  discover  a  virtue"^.  Under 
tlie  influence  oi  personal  resentment',  he  can  be  just  to  tiie 
merit  of  an  enemy\ 

5  He  never  lends  an  open  ear  to  those  defamatory  reports* 
and  dark  suggestions',  which',  among  the  tribes  of  the  censo- 
rious', circulate  with  so  much  rapidity',  and  meet  with  so 
ready  acceptance''.  He  is  not  hasty  to  judge^ ;  and  he  requires, 
full  evidence  before  he  will  condemn\ 

6  As  ion^  as  an  action  can  be  ascribed  to  different  mo- 
tives', he  holds  it  as  no  mark  of  sagacity  to  impute  it  always  tD 
the  worst^.  Where  there  is  just  ground  for  doubf,  he  keeps 
liis  judgment  undecided^ ;  and',  during  the  period  of  sus- 
pense', leans  to  the  most  charitable  construction  which  an 
action  can  bear\  When  he  must  condemn',  he  condemns 
with  regret^ ;  and  without  those  aggravations  which  the  se- 
verity of  others  adds  to  the  crime\  He  listens  calmly  to  tlie 
ajiolo^y  of  the  offender',  and  readily  admits  every  extenua- 
ting cn-cumstance',  which  equity  can  suggest^. 

7^How  much  soever  he  may  blame  the  principles  of  any 
settlor  party',  he  never  confounds',  under  one  general  censure', 
all  who  belong  to  that  party  or  sect\  He  charges  them  not 
with  sucJi  consequences  of  their  tenets',  as  they  refuse'  and 
disavow''.  From  one  w^ron^  opinion',  he  does  not  infer  the 
subversion  of  all  sound  principles' ;  nor  from  one  bad  action', 
conclude  that  all  regard  to  conscience  is  overthrown^. 

8  When  he  "  beholds  the  mote  in  his  brother's  eye'',"  he 
remembers  "  the  beam  in  his  own^."  He  commiserates  hu- 
man frailty' ,  and  judges  of  others  according  to  the  principles', 
by  which  he  would  think  it  reasonable  that  they  should  judge 
of  him^.  In  a  word',  he  views  men^  and  actions'  in  the  cleap 
sunshine  of  charity^  and  good  nature' ;  and  not  in  that  dark 
and  sullen  shade  which  jealousy^  and  party-spirit'  throw  over 
all  diaracters\  elair. 
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SECTION  xviir. 

On  fke  tmperfechon  of  that  happiness  which  rests  soldy  on 
worldly  pleasures, 

THE  vanity  of  human  pleasures,  is  a  topic  which  might  be 
embenisned  witii  the  pomp  of  much  description.  But 
I  shall  studiously  a\oid  ex?.ggeration,  and  only  point  out  a 
threefold  vanity  in  human  life,  which  every  impartial  obser- 
ver cannot  but  admit ;  disappointment  in  pursuit,  dissatisfae- 
Gon  in  enjoyment,  uncertainty  in  possession. 

£  First,  disappointment  in  pursuit.  When  we  look  around 
us  on  tlie  world,  Ave  *^very  where  behold  a  busy  multitude, 
intent  on  the  prosecution  of  various  designs,  which  their 
Wants  or  desires  have  suggested.  We  behold  them  employ- 
ing eveiy  method  Avhich  ingenuity  can  devise  ;  some  the  pa- 
tiencv  of  industry,  some  the  boldness  of  enterprise,  others  the 
doxterity  of  stratagem,  in  order  to  compass  tneir  ends, 

S  Of  this  incessamt  stir  and  activity,  Avhat  is  the  fruit  ?  in 
CCftiiparison  of  the  crowd  who  have  toiled  in  vain,  how  small 
is  the  number  of  the  successful  ?  Or  rather,  where  is  the  man 
who  will  declare,  tliat  in  every  point  he  has  completed  his 
plan,  and  attained  his  utmost  v  ish  ?• 

4  No  extent  of  human  abilities  has  been  able  to  discover  a 
p^h  which,  in  any  line  of  life,  leads  unerringly  to  success. 
"^The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
Strong,  nrr  riches  to  men  of  understanding."  We  may  form 
anr  plans  with  the  most  profound  sagacity,  and  with  the  most 
vigilant  caution  may  guard  against  dangers  on  every  sidp- 
But  some  unforeseen  occurrence  comes  across,  which  baffles 
ooai'  wisdom,  and  lays  our  labours  in  the  dust. 

5  Were  such  disappointments  confined  to  those  who  a»- 
fflre  at  engrossing  the  higher  departments  of  life,  the  misfor- 
tune would  be  less.  The  humiliation  of  the  mighty,  and  ths 
fall  of  ambition  from  its  towering  height,  little  concern  tte 
hulk  of  mankind.  These  are  objects  on  wliich,  as  on  distant 
meteors,  they  gaze  from  afar.  Without  drawing  personal  in 
Struction  from  events  so  much  above  them. 

6  But,  alas!  when  we  descend  into  the  regions  of  private 
Efe.we  find  disappointment  and  blasted  hope  equally  prevjw 
Lint  tliere.  Ncitner  the  moderation  of  our  views,  nor  the 
Justice  of  our  pretensions,  can  ensure  success.  But  "  time 
and  chance  happen  to  all."  Against  the  stream  of  events,  both 
Oie  worthy  and  the  undeserving  are  obliged  to  struggle  ;  and 
both  are  frequently  overborne  alike  by  tlie  current. 

7  Besides  disappointment  in  pursuit,  dissatisfaction  in 
cmoymeot  i^  a  farther  vanity,  to  which  the  human  state  is 
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itrbject.  This  is  the  severest  of  all  mortifications ;  after  havifig 
been  successful  in  the  pursuit,  to  be  baffled  in  the  enjoyment 
itself!  Yet  this  is  found  to  be  an  evil  still  more  general  tliSn 
the  former.  Some  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  attain  what 
they  have  pursued  ;  but  none  are  rendered  completely  happy 
by  what  they  have  attained. 

8  Disappointed  hope  is  misery ;  and  yet  successful  hopctJ 
Cffily  imperfect  bliss.  Look  through  all  the  ranks  of  mai> 
kind.  Examine  the  condition  of  those  Avho  appear  most 
prosperous  ;  and  you  will  find  that  they  are  neVer  just  what 
they  desire  to  be.  If  retired,  the)^  lanj^uish  for  action ;  if  h»> 
sy,they  complain  of  fatio;ue.  If  in  middle  life,  they  are  iiiv 
patient  for  distinctioji ;  if  in  high  stations,  they  sigh  after  fi-jo- 
dom  and  ease.  Something  is  still  wanting  to  that  plenitude 
of  satisfaction,  which  they  expected  to  acquire.  Togethar 
with  every  wish  that  is  gratified,  a  new  demand  arises.  ^  One 
void  opens  in  the  heart,  as  another  is  filled.  On  Tvishes, 
wishes  groAV  ;  and  to  the  end,  it  is  rather  the  expectation  of 
what  they  have  not,  than  the  enjoyment  of  what  they  hare^ 
which  occupies  and  interests  the  most  successful. 

9  This  dissatisfaction  in  the  midst  of  human  pleasure, 
springs  partly  from  the  nature  of  our  enjoyments  themselves^ 
and  partly  from  circumstances  whicli  corrupt  them.  No 
worldly  enjoyments  are  adeqiiateto  the  high  desires  and  pov^- 
ers  of  an  immortal  spirit.  Fancy  paints  them  at  a  distance 
with  splendid  colours;  hut  possession  unveils  the  fallacy.  The 
eagerness  of  passion  bestows  upon  them,  at  first,  a  brisk  and 
lively  relish  But  it  is  their  fate  ahvavs  to  pall  by  familiari- 
ty, and  sometimes  to  pass  from  satiety  into  aisgust. 

10  Happy  would  tne  poor  man  think  himself,  if  he  could 
enteron  all  the  treasures-of  the  rich  ^andha})py  forashorttjme 
he  might  be :  but  before  he  had  long  contemplated  and  admired 
his  state,  his  possessions  Avould  seem  to  lessen,  and  his  caces 
would  grow. 

1 1  Add  to  the  unsatisfying  nature  of  our  pleasures,  the  at- 
tending circumstances  which  never  fail  to  corrupt  them». 
For  such  as  they  are,  they  are  at  no  time  possessed  unmixed^ 
To  human  lips  it  is  not  given  to  taste  the  cup  of  pure  jo^ 
When  external  circumstances  show  fairest  to  the  w^orld,  tlp& 
envied  man  groans  in  private  under  his  own  burden.  Son© 
vexation  disquiets,  some  passion  corrodes  him ;  some  distress^ 
either  felt  or  feared,  gnaws  like  a  worm,  the  root  of  his  felici- 
ty. When  there  is  nothing  from  without  to  disturb  the 
prosperous,  a  secret  poison  operates  within.  For  worldly 
happiness  ever  tends  to  destroy  itself,  by  corrupting  the  heaii 
It  fofitei'S  the  loose  and  tlic  violent  passions.    It  engeodeJTS 
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ooxious  narjit-s  ;  and  taints  the  mind  with  false  delicacy,  Avliich 
ttuikes  it  feel  a  thousand  unreal  evils. 

12  But  put  the  cr.se  in  the  most  favourable  li^ht  Lay- 
aside  from  human  pleasures  both  disappointment  in  pursuit, 
aaid  deceitfulness  in  enjoyment;  suppose  them  to  be  fully  aV 
t<iinable,  and  completely  satisfactory ;  still  there  remains  to 
be  considered  the  vanity  of  uncertain  possession  and  short 
duration.  Were  there  in  worldly  thinj^s  any  fixed  point  of 
security  which  we  could  gain,  tlie  mind  would  then  liave 
game  basis  on  which  to  rest. 

13  But  our  condition  is  such,  that  every  thing  Ava'vcrs 
aa>d  totters  around  us.  "  Boast  n-ot  thyself  of  to-morrow  ; 
forthou  knowest  not  whata  day  may  bring  forth."  It  is  much 
if,  during  its  course,  thou  hoarest  not  of  son^^vhat  to  disqui- 
et or  alarm  thee.  For  life  never  proceeds  long  in  a  uniCorm 
trdn.     It  is  continually  varied  by  unexpected  events. 

14  The  seeds  of  alteration  are  every  where  sown ;  and  the 
stmshineof  prosperity  commonly  accelerates  their  growti:k 
If  our  enjoyments  are  numerous,  we  lie  more  open  on  different 
sides  to  be  wounded.  If  we  have  possessed  them  long,  ^ve 
have  greater  cause  to  dread  an  approaching  change.  By  sIoav 
degrees  })rosperity  rises  ;  but  rapid  is  the  'progress  of  eviL  It 
rejquires  no  j)reparation  to  bring'  it  forward. 

15  The  cdiiice  which  it  cost  much  lime  and  IalK)ur  to 
erect,  one  inauspicious  event,  one  sudden  blow,  can  kvel  with 
the  dust.  Even  supposing  the  accidents  of  life  to  leave  ua 
untouched,  human  bliss  must  still  be  transitory ;  for  man 
dianges  of  himself.  No  course  of  enjoyment  can  delight  us 
Long.  What  amused  our  youth,  loses  its  charm  inmaturer  age. 
As  years  advance,  our  powers  are  blunted,  and  our  pleasuLit- 
kle  feelings  decline. 

16  The  silent  la)-)se  of  time  is  ever  carrying  somewhat  fihom 
us,  till  at  length  the  period  comes,  when  all  must  be  swept 
away.  The  prospect  of  this  termination  of  our  labours  and 
pursuits,  is  sulficient  to  mark  our  state  with  vanity.  "Our 
days  are  a  hand's  breadth,  and  our  age  is  as  nothing."  "Witlv 
in  tiiat  little  space  is  all  our  enterprise  Ijounded.  >Vc  crowd 
it  witli  toils  and  cares,  with  contention  and  strife.  We  project 
great  designs,  entertain  high  hopes,  andtiien  leave  our  plana 
unfinished,  and  sink  into  oblivion.  ' 

17  This  much  let  it  suffice  to  have  said  concerning  the  vanify 
of  the  world.  That  too  much  has  not  been  said,  must  appexir 
tD  every  one  who  considers  lio^v  generally  mankind  lean 
to  the  opposite  side  ;  and  how  often,  by  undue  attachment  to 
the  present  state,  they  both  feed  the  most  sinful  passions,  and 
^  pi«ii*ce  tliemselves  through  with  many  sorrows."       elair. 
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SECTIOiN   XIX. 

JFhat  are  tJie  real  and  solid  enjoyments  of  human  life^ 
|"T  must  be  admitted",  that  unmixed^  and  complete  happi- 
3.  ness',  is  univnown  on  earth\  IVo  regulation  of  conduct'  can 
altoj^ether  prevent  passions  from  disturbing  our  peace',  and 
misfortunes  from  wounding  our  heart\  But  after  this  con- 
cession is  made",  will  it  follow",  that  there  is  no  object  on  earth 
which  deserves  our  pursuit',  or  that  all  enjo5Tnent  becomes 
contemjitible  which  is  not  perfect"  ?  Let  us  survey  our  statXJ 
with  an  mipartial  eye",  and  be  just  to  the  various  gifts  of  Heavcn\ 

2  How  vain  soever  this  life",  considered  in  itself",  may  be/, 
the  comforts^  and  hopes  of  religioi/,  are  sufficient  to  give  so- 
Cdity  to  the  enjoyments  of  the  righteous\  In  the  exer  Jse  of 
good  affections",  and  tlie  testimony  of  an  approving  conscience''; 
m  tlie  sense  of  peace^  and  reconciliation  witti  God",  through 
tlae  great  Redeemer  of  mankind'^ ;  in  the  firm  confidence  of 
!>euig  conducted  through  all  the  trials  of  life",  by  infinite  Wis- 
dom''and  Goodness";  and  in  the  joyful  prospect  of  arriving", 
in  tlie  end",  at  immortal  ft:licity"';  they  possess  a  happiness 
vciiich",  descending  from  a  purer  and  more  perfect  region  than 
this  world",  partakes  not  of  its  vanity\ 

3  Besides  the  enjoyments  peculiar  to  religion",  there  are 
other  pleasures  of  our  present  state",  which",  though  of  an  in- 
ferior order',  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  estimate  of  human 
Iife\  It  is  necessary  to  call  the  attention  to  these",  in  order 
to  check  that  repining  and  unthankful  spirit",  to  wliich  man  is 
always  too  prone\ 

4  Some  degree  of  importance  must  be  allowed  to  the  com- 
forts of  healthy  to  the  innocent  gratifications  of  sense",  and  to 
tiie  eiltertainment  afforded  us  by  all  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
nature^;  aome  to  the  pursuits'"  and  harmless  amusements  of 
social  life"  J  and  more  to  the  internal  enjoyments  of  thoughr 
snd  reflection",  and  to  the  pleasures  of  affectionate  intercoursB 
with  those  whom  v>-elove\  These  comforts  are  often  lield  hi 
too  low  estimation",  merely  because  they  are  ordinary'  and 

X)mmon'";  although  that  islthe  circumstance  which  ought",  hi 
reason",  to  enhance  their  value\  They  lie  open",  in  some  do 
gree",  to  all^ ;  extend  through  every  rank  oi  life" ;  and  fill  up 
agi'eeably  many  ofthose  spaces  in  ourpresent  existence",  which 
arc  not  occupied  with  higher  objects",or  with  serious  cares'^. 

5  From  this  representation",  it  appears  that",  notwithstand- 
ing the  vanity  of  the  world",  a  considerable  degree  of  comfort 
is  attainable  in  the  present  state^.  Let  the  recollection  of  this 
Ecn-e  to  reconcile  us  to  our  condition",  and  to  repress  the 
arrogance  of  complaints'  and  murmurs\ — What  art  thou/ 
O  son  lofman"!  wjio",  having  sprung  but  yesterday  out  of 
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Ihe  dust',  darcstto  lift  up  thy  voice  against  thy  Maker',  and 
to  arraign  his  providence/,  because  all  things  are  not  ordesod 
according  to  thy  ^vish'  ? 

6  What  title  hast  thou  to  find  fault  with  the  order  of  the 
ufflversc',  whose  lot  is  so  much  beyond  what  thy  virtue^  or 
merif  gave  thee  ground  to  daini^!  Is  it  nothing  to  thee  to 
have  been  introduced  into  this  magnificent  world' ;  to  hav»o 
been  admitted  as  a  snectator  of  the  Divine  wisdom  and 
works' ;  and  to  have  had  access  to  all  the  comforts  which 
ctature',  with  a  bountiful  hand',  has  poured  forth  around  thee'? 
Are  all  the  hour^  forgotten  which  thou  hast  passed  in  ease', 
in  complacency',  or  joy'  ? 

7  Is  it  a  small  favour  in  thy  eyes',  that  the  hand  of  Divine 
McTcy  has  been  stretched  forth  to  aid  thee' ;  and',  if  thou  re- 
iectnot  its  proffered  assistance',  is  ready  to  conduct  thee  to  a 
nappier  state  of  existence' ?  When  thou  comparest  thy  cor>. 
ditjon'^  with  thy  desert',  blush  and  be  ashamed  of  thy  con> 
piaints\  Be  silent^be  grateful',and  adore\  Receive  with  thanli- 
Vulness  the  blessings  which  are  allowed  thee\  Revere  tlmt 
gm^ernment  which  at  present  refuses  thee  more\  Rest  in  this 
(inclusion',  that  though  there  are  evils  in  the  world',  its  Crea- 
te is  wi3e\  and  good',"and  has  been  bountiful  to  tlie£\  blair. 

SECTION  XX. 
Scale  of  beings. 

THOUGH  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  contempla 
ting  the  material  world ;  by  Avhich  I  mean,  that  system  ol 
bodies,  into  which  nature  has  so  curiously  wrought  the  maas 
erf  dead  matter,  with  the  several  relatiot.^s  that  those  bodies 
hear  to  one  another ;  there  is  still,  metliinks,  something  mone 
wonderful  and  surprising,  in  contemplations  on  the  world  of 
ife  ;  by  which  I  intend,  all  those  animals  -with  which  every  part 
rfthe  universe  is  furnished.  The  material  world  is  only  tlie 
fitieJl  of  tlie  universe  :  the  world  of  life  arc  its  inhabitants. 

2  If  we  consider  those  ])arts  of  the  material  world,  which  lie 
tlwj  nearest  to  us,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  our  observation, 
and  mmiiries,  it  is  amazing  to  consider  the  infinity  of  animals 
with  which  they  are  stocked.  Every  part  of  matter  is  i>eo- 
pled  ;  everjr  green  leaf  swarms  with  inhabitants.  There  h 
scarcely  a  single  humour  in  the  body  of  a  man,  or  of  any 
other  animal,  m  which  our  glasses  donot  discover  myriatra 
odfliving  creatures.  We  find,  even  in  the  most  solid  bodies, 
as  in  marble  itself,  innumerable  cells  and  cavities,  wliich  ace 
crowded  with  imperceptible  inhabitants,  too  little  for  the  nar 
ked  eye  to  discover. 

8  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  look  into  the  more  bulky  parts 
of  natu-re,  we  see  the  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  teeming  with 
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mimberless  kinds  of  living  creatures.  We  find  eVery  moun- 
tain and  marsh,  -wilderness  and  wood,  plentifully  stocked 
ultli  birds  and  beasts ;  and  every  part  of  matter  affordiiia 
proper  necessaries  and  conveniences,  for  the  livelihood  ot 
the  multitudes  which  inhabit  it. 

4  The  author  of  "  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,"  draws  a  vcrv 
gck)d  argument  from  this  consiaeration,  for  the  peo]>ling  of 
Biery  planet ;  as  indeed  it  seems  very  probable,  from  -the 
analogy  of  reason,  that  if  no  part  of  matter,  with  which  yx 
are  acquainted,  lies  Avaste  and  useless,  those  great  bodies, 
which  are  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  are  not  desert  and  un>- 
peopled;  but  rather,  that  they  are  furnished  with  beings 
adapted  lo  their  respective  situations. 

5  Existence  is  a  blessing  to  those  beings  only  which  ane 
endowed  with  perception  ;  and  is  in  a  manner  thrown  away 
tT{>on  dead  matter,  any  farther  than  as  it  is  subservient  to  bf> 
ings  which  are  conscious  of  their  existence.  Accordingly  av» 
find,  from  the  bodies  Avh'ch  lie  under  our  observation,  tliaj 
nratter  is  only  made  as  the  basis  and  suj)port  of  animals  ;  and 
tliat  there  is  no  more  of  the  one  than  what  is  necessary  for 
tile  existence  of  the  other. 

6  Infinite  Goodness  is  of  so  communicative  a  nature,  tlrat  il 
Beems  to  delijjht  in  conferring  existence  upon  every  degree  Oi 
perceptive  being.  As  this  is  a  speculation,  which  I  have  oS- 
ien  imrsued  -svith  great  pleasure  to  myself,  I  shall  enlarge  £ai>- 
ther  upon  it,  by  considering  that  part  of  the  scale  of  beinj;3^ 
which  comes  within  our  knowledge. 

7  There  are  some  living  creatures,  which  are  raised  but  jltsi 
itbove  dead  matter.  To  mention  only  that  species  of  shell- 
fish, which  is  formed  in  the  fashion  of  a  cone  ;  that  grows  to 
the  surface  of  several  rocks  ;  and  immediately  dies,  on  bein^ 
severed  from  the  place  where  it  grew.  There  are  many  other 
creatures  but  one  remove  from  these,  which  have  no  otla^ 
ssense  than  that  of  feeling  and  taste.  Others  have  still  an 
additional  one  of  hearing  ;  others  of  smell ;  and  otliers  'of 
sight 

8  It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  by  what  a  gradual  progress  ths 
■world  of  life  advances,  through  a  prodigious  varietj[  of  spo- 
ties,  before  a  creature  is  formed,  that  is  complete  in  all  ifS 
Beases :  and  even  among  these,  there  is  such  a  different  dtp- 
grce  of  perfection,  in  the  sense  which  one  animal  enjoys  be 
yond  what  appears  in  another,  that  though  the  sense  m  differ 
ent  animals  is  distinguished  by  the  same  common  denonioa 
tion,  it  seems  almost  of  a  different  nature, 

9  If,  after  this,  wh  I^x-k  into  the  several  inward  perfpctnm 
oi  cunuin;^  ar.-J  ;a^  tcitv,  oi   v.luu  v,':^  pM):Ta:!y  cull  iiiaunclv. 
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"vvcilnd  them  rising,  after  the  same  manner,  imperceptibly  one 
above  another  ;  and  receiving  additional  improvements,  ac- 
U)rdtng  to  the  species  in  Avhich  they  are  implanted.  Tiiis 
progress  in  nature  is  so  very  gradual,  that  the  most  perfect  of 
an  inferior  species,  comes  very  near  to  the  most  imperfect  of 
that  which  is  immediately  above  it. 

10  The  exuberant  and  overflowing  goodness  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  whose  mercy  extends  to  all  his  works,  is  plainly 
seen,  as  I  have  before  hintcdj  in  his  having  made  so  very  little 
matter,  at  least  what  falls  within  our  knowledge,  that  does  not 
swarm  with  life.  Nor  is  his  goodness  less  seen  in  the  diver- 
sity, than  in  the  multitude  of  living  creatures.  Had  he 
made  but  one  species  of  animals,  none  of  the  rest  would  have 
enjoyed  the  happiness  of  existence  :  he  kas,  therefore,  sped- 
fied,  in  his  creation,  every  df^gree  of  life,  every  capacity  of 
iMiing. 

11  The  whole  chasm  of  nature,  from  a  jdant  to  a  man,  is 
filled  up  with  divers  kinds  of  creatures,  rising  one  after nn- 
other,  by  an  ascent  so  gentle  and  easy,  that  the  little  transitions 
and  deviations  from  one  species  to  another,  are  almost  insen- 
sible. Tiiis  intermediate  space  is  so  well  husbanded  and  man- 
aged, that  there  is  scarcely  a  degree  of  perception,  which  does 
not  appear  in  some  one  part  of  the  world  of  life.     Is  the  good- 


12  Tiiere  is  a  consequence,  besides  those  I  have  already 
mentioned,  which  seems  very  naturally  deduciblc  from  tlie 
foregoing  considerations.  If  the  scale  of  being  rises  by  so 
rcgiilar  a  progress,  so  higii  as  man,  we  may,  by  parity  of  rea- 
son, sup))ose,  that  it  still  proceeds  gradually  throug*ii  those 
beings  which  are  of  a  superior  nature  to  him  ;  since  there  is 
infinitely  greater  space  and  room  for  different  decrees  of  per- 
feciion,  between  the  Supreme  Being  and  man,  than  between 
man  and  tiie  most  despicable  insect. 

13  In  this  great  system  of  being,  there  is  no  creature  so 
wonderful  in  its  nature,  and  which  so  much  deserves  our  par- 
ticular attention,  as  man  ;  who  fills  up  the  middle  space  be- 
tween the  animal  and  the  intellectual  nature,  the  visible  and 
the  invisible  world  ;  and  who  is  that  link  in  the  chain  of  be- 
ing, which  forms  the  connexion  between  both.  So  that  lie 
who,  in  one  respect,  is  associated  with  angels  and  archangels, 
and  may  look  upon  a  bein^  of  infinite  perfection  as  his  father, 
and  tlie'highest  order  of  spu-its  as  his  brethren,  may,  in  another 
respect,  say  to  "  corruption,  thou  art  my  father,  and  to  tlw 
worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister."         addtson 
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SECTION  XXI. 

Trust  in  the  care  of  Providence  recommended. 

MAN,  considered  in  himself,  is  a  very  helpless,  and  a  very 
wretched  bein^.  He  is  subject  every  moment  to  the 
gi-eatest  calamities  and  misfortunes.  He  is  beset  with  dan- 
gers on  all  sides ;  and  may  become  unhappy  by  numberless 
casualties,  which  he  could  not  foresee,  nor  have  prevented  had 
*ie  foreseen  them. 

2  It  is  our  comfort,  while  we  are  obnoxious  to  so  many  ac- 
eidents,  that  we  are  under  the  care  of  one  who  directs  con- 
tingencies, and  has  in  his  hands  the  management  of  every 
thing  that  is  capable  of  annoying  or  ofifending  us  ;  who  knows 
the  as-^istance  we  stand  in  need  of,  and  is  always  ready  to  be- 
stow it  on  those  who  ask  it  of  him. 

3  The  natural  homage,  which  such  a  creature  owes  to  so 
mfmitely  wise  and  good  a  Being,  is  a  firm  reliance  on  him  for 
the  blessings  and  conveniences  of  life ;  and  an  habitual  trust 
ifi  him,  for  deliverance  out  of  all  such  dangers  and  difficulties 
as  may  befal  us. 

"4  The  man  who  always  lives  in  this  disposition  of  mind,  has 
not  the  same  dark  and  melancholy  views  of  human  nature, 
£ts  he  who  considers  himself  abstractedly  from  this  relation  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  At  the  same  time  that  he  reflects  upon 
his  own  weakness  and  imperfection,  he  comforts  himself  with 
f3ie  contemplation  of  those  divine  attributes,  which  are  em- 
ployed for  his  safety,  and  his  -^Nielfare.  He  finds  his  want  of 
tbresight  made  up,  by  tiie  omniscience  of  him  who  is  his  sup- 
port. He  is  not  sensible  of  his  own  want  of  strength,  when 
he  knows  that  his  helper  is  almighty. 

5  In  short,  the  person  who  has  a  firm  trust  in  the  Supreme 
Bein^,  is  powerful  in  his  power,  wise  by  his  wisdom,  happy 
by  his  happiness.  He  reaf  s  the  benefit  of  every  divine  attri- 
bute ;  and  loses  his  own  insufficiency  in  the  fulness  of  infinite 
perfection.  To  make  our  lives  more  easy  to  us,  wc  are  com- 
manded to  put  our  trust  in  him,  who  is  thus  able  to  relieve 
and  succour  us ;  the  Divine  Goodness  having  made  such  a 
reliance  a  duty,  notwithstanding  we  should  have  been  misera- 
We,  had  it  been  forbidden  us. 

6  Among  several  motives,  which  might  be  made  use  of  to 
ffecommend  this  duty  to  us,  I  shall  only  take  notice  of  those 
tliat  follow.  The  firsfimd  strongest  is,  that  we  are  promised, 
he  will  not  fail  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him.  But  without 
considering  the  supernatural  blessing,  which  accompanies 
this  duty,  we  may  observe,  that  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
Its  own  reward;  or  in  other  words,  that  this  firm  trust  and 
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eoniidunce  in  the  great  Disposer  of  all  tilings,  contribute  very 
much  to  the  getting  clear  of  any  alHiction,  or  to  the  bearing  oT 
it  manfully. 

7  A  person  who  believes  he  lias  his  succour  at  hand,  anti 
tliat  ho  acts  in  the  sight  of  his  friend,  often  exerts  himself  be- 
yond his  abilities;  and  does  wonders,  that  are  not  to  be  matched 
hy  one  who  is  not  anunated  with  such  a  confidence  of  success. 
Trust  in  the  assistance  of  an  Almighty  Being,  naturally  pi  o- 
duces  patience,  hope,  cheerfulness,  and  all  other  dispositions 
of  mind,  which  alleviate  those  calamities  that  we  are  notiible 
to  remove. 

8  The  practice  of  this  virtue  administers  groat  comfort  to 
the  mind  of  man,  in  times  of  poverty  and  allliction ;  but 
most  of  all,  in  the  hour  of  death.  When  the  soul  is  hovering, 
in  the  last  moments  of  its  separation  ;  when  it  is  just  cnterinz 
on_ another  state  of  existence,  to  converse  Avith  scenes,  ana 
objects,  and  companioiis,  that  are  altogether  new  ;  what  can 
support  her  under  such  tremblings  of  thought,  such  fear,  such 
anxiety,  such  apprehensions,  but  the  cjisting  of  all  her  cares 
upon  liiM,  Avho  in-st  ^avc  her  being  ;  who  has  conducted4i( T 
through  one  stage  oi  it ;  and  Avho  will  be  always  present,  tc 
guide  and  comfort  her  in  hicr  progress  through  eternity  ? 

ADDISON. 

SECTION  XXII. 

Piety  and  g-raiilude  enliven  prospeniy. 

PIETF,  and  gratitude  to  God,  contribute,  in  a  high  degrc.e. 
to  enliven  prosj:)erity.  Gratitude  is  a  pleasing  emotion. 
Tlie  sense  of  behig  distinguished  by  the  kindness  of  another, 
gladdens  the  heart,  Avarms  itAvith  reciprocal  affection,  ana 
gives  to  any  possession  Avhi(;h  is  agreeable  in  itself,  a  double 
relish,  from  its  being  the  gift  of  a  friend.  Favours  conferred 
by  laiin^  I  aci<:noAvledge,  may  prove  burdensome.  For  human 
virtue  is  never  perfect  ;  and  sometimes  unreasonable  expect" 
ations  on  the  one  side,  sometimes  a  mortifying  sense  of  de^ 
pendence  on  the  other,  corrode  in  secret  the  pleasures  of  ben- 
efits, and  convert  the  obligations  of  friendship  into  grounds  of 
jealousy. 

£  But  nothing  of  this  kind  can  affect  the  intercourse  of 
gratitude  Avith  Heaven.  Its  favours  are  Avholl}'-  disinterested  , 
and  with  a  gratitude  the  most  cordial  andunsus))icious,  a  good 
man  looks  up  to  that  Almighty  Benefactor,  Avho  aims  at  no 
end  but  the  iiappiness  of  those  Avhom  he  blesses,  and  Avhc 
desires  no  return  from  them,  but  a  devout  and  thankful  heart 
AVhiie  others  can  trace  their  ])rospcrity  to  no  higher  source 
than  a    concurrence  of   Avorldly   causes  ;  and,   often,  of 
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mean  or  trifling,  incidents,  Avhich  occasionally  favoured  then 
designs  ;  with  what  superior  satisfaction  does  the  servant  of 
God  remark  tiie  hand  of  that  gracious  Power  which  hath 
raised  him  up  ;  which  hath  hap})ily  conducted  him  through 
the  various  steps  of  life,  and  crowned  hira  with  the  most  fa- 
vourable distinction  beyond  his  equals  ? 

3  Let  us  farther  consider,  that  not  only  gratitude  for  the 
past,  but  a  cheering  sense  of  divine  favour  at  the  present,  en- 
ters into  the  pious  emotion.  They  ai-e  only  the  virtuous,  who 
m  their  i^rosperous  days  hear  this  voice  addressed  to  them, 
"  Go  tray  way,  eat  thy  bread  with  joy.  and  drink  thy  wine 
with  a  cheerful  heart ;  for  God  noAV  accepteth  thy  works." 
He  who  is  the  author  of  their  prosperity,  gives  them  a  title  to 
enjoy,  with  complacency,  his  own  gift. 

4  While  bad  men  snatch  the  pleasures  of  the  world  as  by 
stealth,  without  countenance  from  the  great  Proprietor  of 
the  world,  the  righteous  sit  openly  down  to  the  feast  of  life, 
under  the  smile  of  approvin^j,  heaven.  No  guilty  fears  damp 
tlieir  joys.  The  blessing  of  (iod  rests  upon  all  that  they  pos- 
sess ;  his  protection  surrounds  them ;  and  h^jice,  "  m  the 
habitations  of  the  righteous.  %  f(  und  the  voice  of  rejoicing 
and  salvation."  A  lustre  unknown  to  others,  invests,  in  their 
sight,  the  whole  face  of  nature. 

5  Their  piety  reflects  a  sunshine  from  heaven  upon  the 
prosperity  of  the  world  ;  unites  in  one  point  of  view,  the  smi- 
ling aspect,  both  of  the  powers  above,  and  of  the  objects  be- 
low. Not  only  have  they  as  full  a  relish  as  others,  for  the  in- 
nocent pleasures  of  life,  but,  moreover,  in  these  they  hold 
communion  with  their  divine  Benefactor.  In  all  that  is  good 
or  fair,  they  trace  his  hand.  From  the  beauties  of  nature, 
from  the  improvements  of  art,  from  the  enjoyments  of  social 
life,  they  raise  their  affection  to  the  source  of  ail  the  happiness 
which  surrounds  them  ;  and  thus  widen  the  sphere  of  theh* 
pleasures,  by  adding  intellectual,  and  spiritual,  to  earthly  joys. 

6  For  illustration  of  what  I  have  said  on  this  head,  ronark 
that  cheerful  enjoyment  of  a  prosperous  state,  which  king 
David  had  when  he  wrote  the  twenty-tliird  psalm  ;  and  com- 
pare the  highest  pleasures  of  the  riotous  sinner,  with  the  hap- 
py and  satisfied  spirit  which  breathes  througho-ut  that  psalm. — 
In  the  midst  of  the  splendour  of  royalty,  with  w^hat  amiable 
simplicity  of  gratitude  does  he  look' up  to  the  Lord  as  "his 
Shepherd ;"  happier  in  ascribing  all  his  suocess  to  Divine  fa- 
vour, than  to  the  policy  of  his  councils,  or  to  the  force  of  his 
arms  ! 

7  How  many  instances  of  divine  goodness  arose  before 
^im  in  pleasing  remembrance,  when  with  -such  relish,  ijc 
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speaks  of  the  ''green  pastures  and  still  waters, beside  which 
trod  had  Ir.d  liim  ;  of  his  cup  which  he  had  made  to  ove^flo^v'; 
•mdof  the  table  which  he  had  prepared  for  him  in  the  presence 
of  his  enemies  !"  Witn  what  perfect  trancmillity  does  he  look 
forward  to  the  time  of  his  passing  through  "  the  valley  of  tire 
shadow  of  death ;"  unappalled  by  that  spectre,  whose  most 
distant  appearance  blasts  the  prosperity  of  sinners  \  He  fears 
no  evil,  as  long  as  "  tlie  rod  and  the  staff"  of  his  Divine  Shep- 
herd are  with  him  ;  and,  through  all  the  unknown  periods  ot 
this  and  of  future  existence,  commits  himself  to  his  guidance 
with  secure  and  triumphant  hope ;  "  Surely  goodness  and 
mercy  will  follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  and  I  shall 
dwelfin  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever." 

8  What  a  purified,  sentimental  enjoyment  of  prosperity  is 
here  exhibited !  How  different  from  that  gross  relish  of  worl(J- 
ly  pleasures,  which  belongs  to  those  who  behold  only  the  ter- 
restrial side  of  things ;  who  raise  their  views  to  no  higher  ob- 
jects than  the  succession  of  human  contingencies,  and  tlir 
weak  efforts  of  human  ability  ;  who  have  no  protector  or  pat- 
ron in  the  heavens,  to  enliven  their  prosperity,  or  to  warm 
their  hearts  with  gratitude  and  trust !  blair. 

SECTION  XXHI. 

Virtue  J  when  deeply  rooted,  is  not  subject  to  the  iiiflttence  oj 
fortune. 
I  HE  city  of  Sidon  having  surrendered  to  Alexander,  h* 
ordered  Hephestion  to  bestoAv  the  crown  on  him  whom 
the  Sidonians  should  think  most  Avorthy  of  that  honour. 
Hephestion  bein^  at  that  time  resident  with  two  young  men 
of  clistinction,  offered  them  the  kingdom;  but  they  refused 
it,  telling  him  that  it  Avas  contrary  to  the  laws  of  their  coun 
try,  to  admit  any  one  to  that  honour,  who  was  not  of  tlto 
royal  family. 

2  He  then,  having  expressed  his  admiration  of  their  disin- 
terested spirit;  desired  them  to  name  one  of  the  royal  race, 
who  might  remember  that  he  had  received  the  crown  through 
their  hands.  Overlooking  many,  who  would  have  been  am- 
bitious of  this  high  honour,  they  made  choice  of  Abdoloay- 
mus,  whose  singular  merit  had  rendered  him  conspicuous, 
even  in  the  vale  of  obscurity.  Though  remotely  related  to 
the  royal  family,  a  series'of  misfortunes  had  reduced  him  to 
the  necessity  of  cultivating  a  garden,  for  a  small  stipend,  in 
tlie  suburbs  of  the  city. 

3  While  Abdolonymus  was  busily  employed  in  weedir^ 
his  garden,  the  two  friends  of  Hephestion,  bearing  in  their 
hands  the  ensigns  ofroyalty,  approached  him,  and  saluted  him 
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king.  They  informed  liim  that  Alexander  had  appointed  him 
to  that  office ;  and  required  him  immediately  to  exchange  his 
rustic  garb,  and  utensils  of  husbandry,  for  the  rep-  robe  aiid 
sceptre.  At  the  same  time,  they  admonished  him,  when  lia 
Bliould  be  seated  on  the  tiirone,  and  iiave  a  nation  in  ha 
power,  not  to  forget  the  humble  condition  from  wiiich  iie  had 
Wien  raised. 

4  All  this,  at  the  first,  appeared  to  Abdolonymus  as  an  illu- 
Bion  of  the  fancy,  or  an  insult  offered  to  his  poverty.  He 
requested  them  not  to  trouble  him  farther  with  their  imper- 
tinent jests ;  and  to  find  some  other  way  of  amusing  them- 
selves, which  might  leave  him  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
iiis  obscure  habitation. — At  length,  however,  they  convinced 
him,  that  they  were  serious  in  their  proposal ;  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  accept  tlie  regal  office,  and  accompany  them  to 
the  palace.  ♦ 

5  J\o  sooner  was  he  in  possession  of  the  government,  than 
liride  and  envy  created  him  enemies  ;  who  whispered  their 
murmurs  in  every  ])lace,  till  at  last  tiiey  reached  the  ear  of 
Alexander.  He  commanded  the  new-elected  pnnce  to  be 
sent  for ;  and  enquired  of  him,  with  what  temper  of  mind  lie 
had  borne  his  poverty.  "  Would  to  Heaven,''  replied  Abdo- 
lonymus, "tliat  1  may  be  able  to  bear  my  crown  Avith  equal 
moderation :  for  Avhen  I  possessed  little,  I  wanted  nothing  : 
these  hands  supplied  me  with  whatever  I  desired."  From 
tills  answer,  Alexander  formed  so  high  an  idea  of  his  wisdom, 
that  he  confirmed  the  choice  which  had  been  made  ;  and  an^ 
nexed  a  neighbouring  province  to  the  goverrmient  of  Sidon. 

QUIKTUS  CUKTIUS. 

SECTION  XXIV. 

The  Speech  of  Fabricius,  a  Roman  amhassador,  to  king 
Pyrrhus,  wfio  attempted  to  bnbe  him  to  his  interests,  hy  ihi 
offer  of  a  great  sum  of  money. 
IL^IT^H  regard  to  my  poverty,  the  king  has,  indeed,  been 
T  ?   justly  informed.    My  whole  estate  consists  in  a  housB 
of  but  mean  apjiearance,  and  a  little  spot  of  ground  ;  from 
which,  by  my  own  labour,  I  draw  my  support.     But  if,  by 
any  means,  thou  hast  been  persuaded  to  think  that  this  pov- 
erty renders  me  of  less  consequence  in  my  own  country,  or  in 
ajjy  degree  unhappy,  thou  art  greatly  deceived. 

£  1  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  iortune  :  she  supplies  me 
with  all  that  nature  requires  ;  and  if  I  am  without  superfluities, 
I  an  also  fi-ee  from  the  desire  of  them.  With  these,  1  con» 
fcss  [  should  be  more  able  to  succour  the  necessitous,  the  only 
advantage  for  which  the  wealthy  are  to  be  envied ;  but  small 
as  my  po3se«Tsions  are,  I  can  still   contribute   something 
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to  the  support  of  the  state,  and  the  assistance  of  my  friends. 

y  Witii  respect  to  lionours,  my  countiy  phices  me,  poor  as 
1  am,  upon  a"  level  with  the  richest:  for  Rome  knows  no 
dualificarions  for  great  employments,  but  virtue  and  ability. 
She  appoints  me  to  officiate  in  the  most  august  ceremonies  of 
religion  ;  she  intrusts  me  with  the  command  of  her  armies  ; 
she  confides  to  my  care  the  most  important  negociations. 
My  poverty  docs  not  lessen  the  weight  and  influence  of  my 
counsels  in  the  senate. 

4  The  Roman  people  honour  me  for  that  very  poverty, 
wlijch  king  Pyrrhus  consid«;rs  as  a  disgrace.  They  know  the 
many  opportunities!  have  had  to  enrich  myself,  without  cer>- 
sure ;  they  are  convinced  of  my  disinterested  zeal  for  their 
prosperity :  and  if  I  have  any  thing  to  complain  of,  in  tlie 
return  they  make  me,  it  is  only  the  excess  oftheir  applause. 
What  value,  then,  can  1  put  upon  thy  gold  and  silver  ?  What 
king  can  add  any  thing  to  my  fortune?  Always  attentive  to 
discharge  the  duties  incumbent  upon  me,  1  have  a  mind  free 
from  self-reproach  ;  and  1  have  an  honest  fame. 

SECTION  XXV. 

Character  o/ James  I.  king  of  England. 

NO  pnnce,  so  little  enterprising  and  so  inoffensive,  was 
ever  so  mucli  exposed  to  the  opposite  extremes  of  cal- 
umny and  llattery,  of  satire  and  panegyric.  And  the  factions 
whicn  began  in  his  time,  being  still  continued,  have  made 
his  character  be  as  much  disputed  to  this  day,  as  is  commonly 
that  of  princes  who  are  our  contemporaries. 

2  Many  virtues,  however,  it  must  be  owned,  he  was  pos- 
sessed of;  but  not  one  of  them  pure,  or  free  from  the  conta- 
gion of  the  neighbouring  vices.  His  generosity  bordered  on 
profusion,  his  learning  on  ])edantry,  his  pacific  disposition  on 
pusillanimily,  his  wisdom  on  cunning,  his  friendship  on  light 
lancyand  boyrsh  fondness. 

3  'While  he  imagined  that  he  was  only  maintaining  his 
awn  authonty,  he  may  perhaps  be  suspected  in  some  of  his 
Rctions,  and  still  more  of  his  pretensions,  to  have  encroached 
on  the  liberties  of  his  people.  WJiile  he  endeavoured,  by  an 
exact  neutrality,  to  accjuire  the  good-will  of  all  liis  neighbours, 
he  was  able  to  preserve  fully  the  e?teem  and  regard  of  none. 
His  capacity  was  considerable,  but  fitter  to  discourse  on  ger>- 
eral  maxims,  than  to  conduct  any  intricate  business. 

4  His  intentions  vvere  just,  but  more  adapted  to  the  con 
duct  of  private  life,  than  to  the  government  of  kingdoms. 
Awkward  in  his  person,  and  ungainly  in  his  manners,  lie  was 
ill  qualified  to  command  respect:  partial  and  undiscerning  in 
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his  affections,  ho.  was  little  fitted  to  acquire  general  love.  Of 
u  feeble  temper,  more  than  of  a  frugal  judgment;  exposed  to- 
our  ridicule  from  his  vanity,  but  exempt  irom  our  hatred  by 
iijg  freedom  from  pride  and  arrogance. 

5  And,  upon,the  whole,  it  may  be  pronounced  of  his  char- 
acter, that  all  his  qualities  were  sullied  with  weakness,  and 
fiinbellished  by  humanity.  Political  courage  he  was  certain- 
ly devoid  of;  and  from  thence  chiefly  is  derived  the  strong 
prejudice,  which  prevails  against  his  personal  bravery:  an 
inference,  however,  -^vhich  must  be  owned,  from  general  ex- 
perience, to  be  extremely  fallacious.  iiume. 

SECTION  XXVI. 

Cjiarles  V.  emperor  of  Germany,  resigns  Ids  dominions^  and 

retires  from  the  world. 

THIS  great  emperor,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  in 
possession  of  all  the  honours  which  can  flatter  the  heart 
of  man,  took  the  extraordinary  resolution,  to  resign  iiis  king- 
doms ;  and  to  withdraw  entirely  from  any  concern  in  business 
01'  the  affairs  of  this  world,  in  order  that  he  might  spend  the 
remainder  of  iiis  days  in  retirement  and  solitude. 

2  Though  it  requires  neither  deep  reflection,  nor  extraor- 
dinary discernment,  to  discover  that  the  state  of  royalty  rs 
not  exempt  from  cares  and  disappointments ;  tliough  most  of 
those  who  are  exalted  to  a  throne,  find  solicitude,  and  satiety, 
and  disgust,  to  be  their  perpetual  attendants,  in  that  envied 
pre-eminence  ;  yet,  to  descend  voluntarily  from  the  supreme 
to  a  subordinate  station,  and  to  relinquish  the  possession  oi 

{jower  in  order  to  attain  the  enjoyment  of  happiness,  seems  to 
)e  an  effort  too  great  for  the  human  mind. 

3  Several  instances,  indeed,  occur  in  historj',  of  monarchs 
who  have  quitted  a  throne,  and  have  ended  tlieir  days  in  re- 
tirement. But  they  were  cither  weak  princes,  who  took  this 
resolution  rashly,  and  repented  of  it  as  soon  as  it  Avas  taken  ; 
or  unfortunate  princes,  from  whose  hands  some  strong  rival 
had  wrested  their  sceptre,  and  compelled  them  to  descend 
withreluctance  into  a  private  station. 

4  Dioclesian  is,  perhaps,  the  only  prince  capable  of  holding 
the  reigns  of  government,  wlio  ever  resigned  them  from  delib- 
Brate  cYioice  ;  and  who  continued,  during  many  years,  to  enjoy 
die  tranquillity  of  retirement,  without  fetching  one  penitent 
ligh,  or  casting  hack  one  look  of  desire,  towards  the  power  or 
iignity  ^vhich  he  had  abandoned. 

5  IN o  wonder,  then,  that  Charles's  resignation  should  fil\ 
^n  Europe  with  astonishment ;  and  give  rise,  both  among  his 
contemporaries,  and  among  the  historians  of  that  period,  to 
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various  conjectures  concerning  the  motives  wiiich  determined 
a  prince,  whose  ruling  passion  had  been  uniformly  the  love  of 
power,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  when  objects  of  ambition  operate 
with  full  force  on  the  mind,  and  are  pursued  Avith  the  great^ 
ei'dour,  to  take  a  resolution  so  singular  and  unexpected. 

6  The  emperor,  in  pursuance  of  his  determination,  havlri|j 
assembled  the  states  of  the  Low  Countries  at  Brussels,  seated 
himself,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  chair  of  state :  on  one  side  of 
which  was  placed  his  son,  and  on  tlie  other,  his  sistr-i  the 
queen  of  Hungary,  regent  of  the  Netherlands,  >\  ith  a  splendid 
retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain  and  princes  of  ttie  empicD 
Standing  behind  him. 

7  The  president  of  the  council  of  Flanders,  by  his  com- 
mand, explained,  in  a  few  words,  his  intention  in  calling  thiB 
^traordinary  meeting  of  the  states.  He  then  read  the  instru- 
ment of  resignation,  by  which  Charles  surrendered  to  his  son 
Philip  all  his  territories,  jurisdiction,  and  authority  in  the  Low 
Countries  ;  absolving  liis  subjects  there  from  tiieir  oath  of 
allegiance  to  him,  which  he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Phil- 
ip his  lawful  heir  ;  and  to  serve  him  with  the  same  loyalty 
and  zeal  that  they  had  manifested,  during  so  long  a  course  of 
years,  in  support  of  his  government. 

8  Charles  then  rose  from  his  scat,  and  leaning  on  the  shou^ 
der  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  because  he  was  unable  to  stand 
ivlthout  support,  he  addressed  himself  to  the  audience  ;  and, 
from  a  paper  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  assist  his 
memory,  ne  recounted,  with  dignity,  but  Avithout  ostentation^ 
all  the  great  things  which  he  liM  undertaken  and  performed, 
since  tlie  commencement  of  his  administration. 

9  He  observed,  that  from  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  agej 
he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts  and  attention  to  public  ob- 
jeets,  reserving  no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence  of  iiis 
ease,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoyment  of  private  pleasure^ 

'  that  either  in  a  pacific  or  hostile  manner,  he  had  visited  Ger- 
many nine  times,  S})ain  six  times,  France  four  times,  Italy 
sevtn  times,  the  Low  Countries  ten  times,  England  tAvice,  Af# 
rica  as  often,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by  sea  ;  that  while 
his  health  permitted  him  to  discharge  his  duty,  and  t!ie  vigour 
of  his  constitution  was  equal,  in  any  degree,  to  the  arduous  of- 
fice of  governing  dominions  so  extensive,  he  had  never  shun- 
ned  labour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue  ;  that  now,  v/hen  his 
Health  Avas  broken,  and  his  vigour  exhausted  by  the  rage  of 
an  incurable  distemper,  his  growing  infirmities  admonished 
him  to  retire ;  nor  was  he  so  fond  of  reigning,  as  to  retain  the 
sceptre  in  an  impotent  hand,  which  Avas  no  longer  able  %Q 
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protect  his  subjects,  or  to  render  them  happy ;  that  instead 
of  a  sovereign  worn  out  with  diseases,  and  scarcely  lialf  alivfe, 
he  gave  them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  accustomed  already  tp 
govern,  and  who  added  to  tiie  vigour  of  youth,  all  the  atten* 
tion  and  sagacity  of  maturer  years ;  that  if  during  the  course 
of  a  long  administration,  he  had  commuted  any  material  ei*- 
ror  in  government,  or  if,  under  the  pressure  of  so  many  and 
great  affahs,  and  amidst  the  attention  which  he  had  been 
obliged  to  give  to  them,  he  had  either  neglected  or  injured 
miy  of  his  subjects,,  he  now  implored  their  forgiveness  ;  that, 
for  his  part,  he  should  ever  retain  a  grateful  sense  of  their 
fidelity  and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  remembrance  o! 
it  along  with  him  to  the  place  of  his  retreat,  as  his  sweetest  con- 
eolation,  as  well  as  the  best  reward  foi-  all  his  services ;  and 
in  his  last  prayers  to  Almighty  God,  would  pour  forth  his  ar- 
dent wishes  for  their  welfare. 

10  Then  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell  on  his  kness  and 
kissed  his  father's  hand, "  If,"  says  he,  "  I  had  left  j'ou,  bv  my 
death,  this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I  have  made  such  large 
additions,  some  regard  would  have  been  justly  due  to  jpy 
memory  on  that  account ;  but  now,  when  I  voluntarily  resign 
to  you  what  I  mijjht  have  still  retained,  I  may  well  expect  triB 
warmest  expressions  of  thanks  on  your  partr  With  these, 
however,  I  aispense ;  and  shall  consider  your  concern  for  tins 
welfare  of  your  subjects,  and  your  love  of  them,  as  the  best 
and  most  acceptable  testimony  of  your  gratitude  to  me.  It 
is  in  your  power,  by  a  wise  and  virtuous  administration,  to 
justify  the  extraordinary  proof  w^hich  I  give  this  day  of  my 
paternal  affection,  and  to  demonstrate  that  you  are  worthy  6. 
the  confidence  wiiich  I  repose  in  you.  Preserve  an  inviola- 
ble regard  for  religion ;  maintain  tiie  Catholic  faith  in  its  pit- 
rity  ;  let  the  laws  of  your  country  be  sacred  in  your  eyes  ; 
encroach  not  on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  your  people ;  and 
if  the  timeshall  ever  come,  Avhen  you  shall  wish  to  enjoy  thiB 
tranquillity  of  private  life,  may  you  have  a  son  endowed  with 
such  qualities,  that  you  can  resign  your  sceptre  to  hun,  witil 
as  much  satisfaction  as  I  give  up  mine  to  you." 

11  As  soon  as  Charles  had  finished  this  long  address  to  his 
subjects,  and  to  their  new  sovereign,  he  sunk  into  the  chaii^ 
exhausted  and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  so  extraordir 
naiT  an  effort.  During  his  discourse,  the  whole  audiencB 
melted  into  tears  ;  some  from  admiration  of  his  magnanimity } 
others  softened  by  the  expressions  of  tenderness  towards  n\^ 
son,  and  of  love  to  his  people ;  and  all  were  affected  vsitn 
lije  deepest  sorrow,  at  losing  a  sovereign,  who  Uad  disr 
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bhedthe  JNctherland'?,  hisnativft  counti7,  With,  partica- 
xirlcs  of  his  reg;trd  and  altachme)it. 
SECl'ION  XXVII. 
The  savic  subject  continued. 

A  FEW  y.'eclcs  after  the  resignation  of  tiie  Netherlands, 
Charles,  in  an  assembly  no  less  splendid,  and  with  a  cer- 
emonial equalij^  poirij)ous,  resi}i,ned  to  his  son  the  crowns  of 
'fripain,  with  all  Liic  territories  depending  on  them,  both  in  the 
Gld  and  in  the  new  world.  Of  all  these  vast  ]>osse3sions,  he 
reserved  nothing,  for  himself,  but  an  annual  pension  of  a  hun- 
dred tliousand  crowns,  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  family,  and 
to  afford  him  a  small  sum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity. 
2-  Nothing  now  remained  to  detain  him  from  that  retreat 
for  which  he  hrigiiished.  Every  thing  liaving  been  prepared 
some  time  for  his  voyage,  he  set  out  for  Zuitbur^h  in  Zealand, 
where  the  fleet  had  orders  to  rendezvous.  In  his  way  thith- 
er, he  passed  through  Ghent :  and  after  stopping  there  a  few 
days,  to  indulge  thjit.  tender  ind  pleasing  melancholy,  which 
arises  in  the  mind  of  everj^  man  itithc  det;!ine  of  life,  on  visit- 
ing the  place  of  his  nativity,  and  vieAving  the  scenes  and  ob* 
Ject*  familiar  to  him  in  his'eanv  youth,  he  pursued  his  jour^ 
ney,  accompanied  by  kis  son  l*liilip,  his  daughter  the  arcb- 
fluchess,  his  sisters  the  dowager  queens  of  France  and  lIurH 
gary,  Maximilian  his  son-in-law,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of 
the  Flemish  nobility.  Before  he  went  on  board,  he  disniis- 
sed  them,  with  marks  of  his  attention  and  regard  ;  and  taking 
It^ave  of  Philip  with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  father  who  embra- 
ced his  son  for  the  last  time,  he  set  sail  under  convoy  of  a 
large  fleet  of  Spanish,  Flemish,  and  English  ships 

3  His  voyage  was  prosperous  and  agreeable  ;  and  he  an- 
rived  at  Lareao  in  Biscay,  on  the  eleventh  day  after  he  left 
Zealand.     As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  fell  prostrate  on  tite 

f;round ;  and  considering  himself  noAV  as  dead  to  the  Avorld, 
le  kissed  the  earth,  and  said,  "Naked  ca\nt  I  out  of  my 
mothers  womb,  and  naked  I  now  return  to  thee,  thou  com- 
mon mother  of  mankind."  From  Laredc  he  proceeded  to 
Valladolid.  There  he  took  a  last  and  tender  kave  of  his  tiATO 
sisters  ;  whom  he  would  not  permit  to  accompany  him  to  his 
solitude,  though  they  entreated  it  "vvith  tears  :  ngt  only_  that 
tliey  might  have  the  consolation  of  contributing,  by  their  at- 
tenclance  and  care,  to  mitigate  or  to  sooth  his  suftcrings,  but 
that  the}''  miglit  reap  instruction  and  benefit,  by  joining  with 
him  in  those  })ious  exercises,  to  which  he  liad  consecrated  the 
rejtnamder  of  his  days. 

4  From  Valladofid,  he  continued  his  journey  to  Plazencia 
in  Estrwnadura.     Uo  had  Dassed  through  that  city  a  great 
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many  years  before  ;  and  having  been  struck  at  that  time  with 
the  denghtful  situation  of  tlie  monastery  of  St  Justus,  belong- 
ing to  the  ord.ir  of  St.  Jcroino,  not  many  miles  (iistant  frorfi 
that  place,  he  had  then  observed  to  son)c  of  his  attendants,  that 
this  was  a  spot  to  whicli  Dioclesian  mi^lit  have  retired  with 
pleasure.  Tlic  impression  had  remained  to  strong  on  hi* 
inind,  that  he  pitched  upon  it  as  the  place  of  iiis  retreat. 
^'  5  It  was  seated  in  a  A'ale  of  no  ^reat  extent,  watered  by  a 
small  brook,  and  surrounded  by  rising  grountlS)  covered  with 
lofty  trees.  From  the  nature  of  the  aoil,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
ITerature  of  the  climate,  it  was  esteemed  the  most  heaithf'.ij 
and  delicious  situation  in  Spain. 

6  Somemonths  before  Iiis  resignation,  he  had  sentan  ; 
tiict  thither,  to  add  a  new  a})artmenttot!ie  monastery, 
aticoramodation  ;  but  he  gave  strict  orders  that  tlie  style 
building  should  be  such  as  suited  his  present  station,  r;  ;:u',r 
tlian  his  former  dignity.     It  consisted  only  of  six  rooms,  fouf 
of  them  in  the  form  of  fnars'  colls,  vrith  naked  -walls;  lite 
(ither  tAvo,  each  twenty  feet  square,  Avere  hung  with  bro'.rri 
doth,  and  furnished  in  the  most  simple  manner.    They  were 
all  on  a  level  Avith  the  ground  ;  witli  a  door  on  one  side  into  a 
gai-den,  of  uhich  Charles  himself  had  given  the  plan,  and  hi«d 
filled  it  with  various  plants,  wliich  he  jwoposed  to  cultivate 
with  his  own  hands.     On  the  other  side,  they  communicated 
with  the  chapel  of  the  raonaster}'^,  in  which  he  was  to  perfo nn 
his  devotions. 

7  Into  this  humble  retreat,  hardly  sullicientfor  thecomfort- 
aiile  accommodation  of  a  nrivate  gentleman,^  did  Cliarlt's 
enter,  with  twelve  domestics  on!3^  He  buried  there,  in  s(>U 
tude  and  silence,  his  grandeur,  his  ambition,  together  with  ai 
those  vast  projects,  which,  during  half  a  century,  had  alarmed 
ccnd  agitated  Europe ;  liliing  every  kingdom  in  it,  by  turns, 
with  the  terror  of  his  arms,  and  the  dread  of  being  subjected 
to  his  power. 

8  In  this  retirement,  Charles  formed  such  a  plan  of  life  tixr 
liimself,  as  would  have  suited  the  condition  of  a  private  per- 
son of  a  moderate  fortune.  His  ta()le  was  neat  but  plain  ;  hb 
domestics  few ;  his  intercourse  with  them  familiar  ;  all  tile 
dursbersome  and  ceremonious  forms  of  attendance  on  liig 
person  were  entirely  abolished,  as  destructive  of  that  soci  d 
ciise  and  tranojuillity,  which  he  courted,  in  order  to  sooth  tluj 
remainder  of  his  days.  As  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  togeth 
ni*  with  his  deliverance  from  the  burdens  and  cares  of  gov 
ei'nment,  procured  him,  at  first,  a  considerable  remission 
from  the  acute  pains  with  which  he  had  been  lon^  tormenjS 
ed,  he  enjoyed,  perhaps,  more  complete  satisfaction  in  tiiis 
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humble  solitude,  than  all  his  grandeur  liad  ever  yielded  iiinru 
D  The  ambitious  thoughts  and  projects  Avhich  hadsolon^ 
tjUj^ossed  and  disciuietcd  him,  ^vere' quite  effaced  from  his 
mind.  Far  from  taking  any  part  in  the  political  transactions 
<il'the  princes  of  Europe,  he  restrained  his  curiosity  even 
0'om  any  inquiry  cfoncerning  them  ;  and  lie  seemed  to  view 
tljebusy  scene  which  he  had  abandoned,  with  all  the  contempt 
ajid  indifference  arising  from  his  thorough  exi)erience  of  it2  ^ 
vanity,  as  well  a;?  from  the  pleasing  reflection  of  having  dis- 
entangled himself  from  its  cares.  dr.  Robertson* 
■'  '               '                   '                    '   '         '  I 

PART  II. 

PIECES  LX  POETRY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SELECT  SENTENCES  AND  PARAGRAPHS. 

SECTION  1. 

SHORT  AND  EASY  SENTENCLS. 

Education. 
VTHIS  education  forms  the  common  mind^: 
X.    Just  as  the  twig  is  bent',  the  tree's  inclin'd\ 
Candour, 
With  pleasure  kt  us  own  our  errors  pasf , 
And  make  each  day  a  critic  on  the  last\ 

Reftedion. 
A  soul  without  reflection',  like  a  pile 
Without  inhabitanf,  to  ruin  runs\ 

Secret  vviiie. 
The  private  path',  the  secret  acts  of  men', 
If  nome',  far  the  noblest  of  their  live3\ 

J\''ecessnnj  knowledge  easily  attained. 
Our  needful  knowledge/,  like  our  needful  food', 
Ijnhedg'd',  lies  open  in  life's  common  field' , 
And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vital  feast\ 
Disappointment. 
0isappointment  lurks  in  many  a  ])rize', 
As  bees  in  flow'rs',  and  stings  us  with  success\ 

Virtuous  tlevaiion. 
The  mind  that  would  be  happy',  must  be  great  ; 
Oreat  in  its  wishes^ ;  great  in  its  surveys\ 
Extended  views  a  narroAV  mind  extend".  _ 

TiOTE.— la  the  fust  chapter,  the  Compiler  has  exhibited  a  considerable  va 
ritty  of  poetical  construction,  for  the  young  reader's  preparatory  exercisei. 
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JVaiural  and  fanciful  life. 
Who  fives  to  nature',  rarely  can  be  poor^ ; 
Who  lives  to  fancy',  never  can  be  rich\ 

Charity/. 
■  In  faith^  and  hope'  the  world  will  disagree" ; 
But  all  mankind's  concern  is  charity\ 
The  j)rize  of  Virtue. 
What  nothing  earthly  gives%  or  can  destroy^, 
The  soul's  calm  sunshine^  and  the  heart-felt  joy', 
Is  virtue's  prize". 

Sense  and  modesty  connected. 
Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks" ; 
It  still  looks  home',  and  short  excursions  makes" 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  volleys  breaks". 

Moral  discipline  salutary. 
Heav'n  gives  us  friends  to  bless  the  present  scene'. 
Resumes  them  to  prepare  us  for  the  next". 
All  evils  natural  are  moral  goods" ; 
All  discipline,  indulgence',  on  the  whole% 

Present  blessings  undervalued. 
Like  birds',  whose  beauties  languish',  half  conceal'd,' 
Till',  mounted  on  the  wing',  their  glossy  plumes 
Expanded',  shine  with  azure",  green',  and  gold", 
How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  night" ! 

Hope. 
Hope'  of  all  passions',  most  befriends  us  here" ; 
Passions  of  prouder  name  befriend  us  less". 
Joy  has  her  tears',  and  transport  has  her  death" ; 
Hope',  like  a  cordial',  innocent',  though  strong', 
Man's  heart',  at  once',  inspirits'  and  serenes". 
Happiness  modest  and  tranquil. 

— • Never  man  was  truly  blest'. 

But  it  compos'd  and  gave  him  such  a  casf , 
As  folly  might  mistake  for  want  of  joy" : 
A  cast  unlike  the  triumph  of  the  proud' ; 
A  modest  aspect',  and  a  smile  at  heart". 

Tnie  greatness. 
Who  noble  endsijy  noble  means  obtains', 
Or  failing',  smiles  m  exile"  or  in  chains', 
Like  good  Aurelius',  let  him  reign',  or  bleed 
Like  Socrates',  that  man  is  great  indeed". 

The  tear  of  sympathy. 
No  radiant  pearl',  which  crested  fortune  wears', 
No  gem',  that  twinkling  hangs  from  beauty's  ear*', 
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IS  or  the  bright  stars',  whicli  night's  bkie  arch  adorn", 
Nor  rising  suns  that  gild  the  vernal  morn', 
Shine  with  such  lustre',  as  the  tear  that  breaks', 
For  otb.ers'  wo',  down  Virtue's  manly  cheeks'. 

SECTION  II. 

VERSES  IN  WHICH  THE  LINES  ARE  OF  DIFFERENT  LENGTH 

Bliss  ofcdtsllal  Origin. 

RESTLESS  mortals  toil  for  noughr ; 
Bliss  In  vain  from  earth  is  sought' ; 
jdliss',  a  native  of  the  skj'^, 
Never  wanders'.     Mortals',  try' ; 
There  you  cannot  seek  in  vain' ; 
For  to  seek  hei-',  is  to  gain'. 

The  Passions. 
The  passions  are  a  num'rous  crowd', 
Imperious',  j)ositive',  and  loud'. 
Curb  these  licentious  sons  of  strife' ; 
Hence  chiefly  rise  the  storms  of  life' : 
If  they  grow  niulinous',  and  rave', 
They  are  thy  masters',  thou  their  slave'. 

Trust  in  Providence  recommended. 
'Tis  Providence  alone  secures', 
In  ev'ry  change',  both  mine'  and  yours'. 
Safety  consists  not  in  escape 
From  dangers  of  a-  frightful  shape' : 
An  earthquake  may  be  bid  to  spare 
The  man  that's  strangled  by  a  hair'. 
Fate  steals  along  Avith  silent  tread', 
Found  oft'nest  in  what  least  Ave  dread' ; 
Frowns  in  the  storm  ;v!th  anj^ry  brow', 
But  in  the  sunshine',  strikes  tlie  blow'. 

Epilaph. 
How  lov'd',  how  valu'd  once',  avails  thee  not' ; 
To  whom  related',  or  by  whom  begot' : 
A  hear)  of  dust  alone  remains  of  thee'; 
'Tis  all  thou  art',  and  all  the  proud  shall  be'. 

Fame. 
All  fame  is  foreign',  but  of  true  desert' ; 
Flays  round  the  head',  but  comes  not  to  the  heart'. 
One  self-approving  hour',  whole  years  outweighs 
Ofstupid  starcrs',  and  of  loud  huzzas' ; 
And  more  true  joy  iMarcellus  exil'd  feels'. 
Than  Csesarwith  a  senate  at  his  heels'. 
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Virtue  the  guardian  of  youth. 
Down  the  smooth.stream  of  life  the  stnplinjr  darts',      « 
Gay  as  the  morn' ;  bright  glows  the  vernal  sky',  • 

Hope  swells  his  sails',  and  Passion  steers  his  coursed 
Safe  glides  his  little  bark  along  the  shore', 
Where  Virtue  takes  her  stand^ :  but  if  too  far 
He  launehes  fortJi  beyond  discretion's  marlt', 
Sudden  the  tempest  scowls\  the  surges  roar"-, 
Blot  his  fair  day^,and  plunge  him  in  the  deep\ 

Sunrise. 
But  yonder  comes  the  pow'rful  king  of  day^, 
Rejoicing  in  the  east\     The  less'ning  cloud', 
The  kindling  azure',  and  the  mountain's  brow^, 
lllum'd  with  lluid  gold',  his  near  approach 
Betoken  glad\     Lo',no\\'',  apparent  all 
Aslant  the  dew-bright  earth',  and  colour'd  air', 
He  looks  in  boundless  majesty  abroad', 
And  sheds  the  shining  day',  that  burnish'd  plays 
On  rocks\  and  hills',  and  tow'rs\  and  wand'ring  streams', 
High  gleaming  from  afar\ 

Self-government. 
May  I  govern  my  passions  Avith  absolute  sway'; 
And  grow  wiser^  and  better'  as  life  wears  away\ 

Shepherd. 
On  a  mountain',  stretch'd  beneath  a  hoary  willow'. 
Lay  a  shepherd  swain',  and  view'd  the  rolling  billow\ 

SECTION  HI. 

VERSES    CONTAINING  EXCLAMATIONS,  INTERROGATIONS, 
AND  PARENTHESES. 

Competence. 

A  COMPETENCE  is  all  we  can  cnjoy^ : 
Oh'  1  be  content',  where  Heav'n  can  give  no  more^ ! 
Rejledion  essential  to  happiness.  r* 

Much  joy  not  onlj' speaks  small  happiness', 
But  hapjiiness  that  shortly  must  expire\ 
Can  joy',  unbottom'd  in  reflection',  stand'  ? 
And',  in  a  tempest',  can  reflection  live'  ? 

Friendship. 
Can  gold  gain  friendship'  ?  Impudence  of  hope"" ! 
As  well  mere  man  an  angel  might  be^et\ 
Love',  and  love  only',  is  the  loan  for  love\ 
Lorenzo' !  pi  ';de  repress'^ ;  nor  hope  to  find  .^ 

A  friend',  but  what  has  found  a  friend  in  thee\     -  ^^^  ; 
All  like  the  purchase' ;  few  the  price  will  pay^ :  t  >||p^-  f ; 
Apd  tills  malie*!  friends  such  miracles  below^.      -^0|  * 
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Patience. 
Beware  of  desp'rate  steps\    The  darkest  day* 
-  (Live  till  to-morro\v')  will  have  pass'd  away\ 

■***- O  luxury^ ! 

Bane  of  elated  life\  of  affluent  states^ 
What  dreary  change',  what  ruin  is  not  thine'' ! 
How  doth  thy  bowl  intoxicate  the  mind^ ! 
To  the  soft  entrance  of  thy  rosy  cave', 
How  dost  thou  lure  the  fortunate  and  great^ ! 
Dreadful  attraction' ! 

Virtuous  activity. 
Seize',  mortals' !  seize  the  transient  hour^ ; 
Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies' : 
Lite's  a  short  summer' — man  a  flow  r' ; 
He  dies' — Alas' ! — how  soon  he  dies' ! 

The  source  of  happiness. 
Reason's  whole  pleasure',  all  the  joys  of  senses', 
Lie  in  three  words' ;  health',  peace/,  and  competent' : 
But  liiealth  consists  with  temperance  alone' ; 
And  peace',  O  virtue' !  peace  is  all  thy  own'. 

Placid  emotion. 
"Who  can  forbear  to  smile  with  nature'  ?  Can 
The  stormy  passions  in  the  bosom  roll', 
While  ev'ry  gale  is  peace',  and  ev'ry  grove 
Is  melody'? 

Solitude'^. 
O  sacred  solitude' ;  divine  retreat' ! 
Choice  of  the  prudent' !  envy  of  the  great'! 
By  thy  pure  stream',  or  in  thy  waving  shade", 
V/e  court  fair  wisdom',  that  celestial  maid' : 
The  genuine  offspring  of  her  lov'd  embrace', 
fStrangers  on  earth',)  are  innocence'  and  peace'. 
There  from  the  ways  of  men  laid  safe  ashore', 

We  smile  to  hear  the  distant  tempest  roar' ; 
There',  bless'd  witli  health',  witli  bus'ness  unperplex'd' 
This  life  we  relish',  and  ensure  the  next'. 
Presume  not  on  io-morroiv. 
In  human  hearts  what  boMer  thoughts  can  rise'. 
Than  man's  presumption  on  to-morrow^  dawn'  ? 
Where  is  to-morrow'  ?  In  another  world'. 
For  numbers  this  is  certain' ;  the  reverse 
Is  sure  to  none'. 

*  Bv  solitude  her*  U  meant,  a  temporary  seclusion  from  Uie  world 
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Dum  vivimus  vivanms. While  vic  liv€,    let  us  live. 

"Live",  -while  youlivt/,"  the  epicure  would  say, 

«  Andseiy.e  (he  i)le<isures  of  tlie present daj^V' 

«Live',  while  you  live',"  the  sacred  preacher  cries', 

"  And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  ilies^." 

Lord !  in  my  views',  let  hoth  united  he"- ; 

I  live  in  pleasure',  when  f  live  to  thee^  1 — doddridgi:. 

SECTION  rv^ 

VERSES  IN  VARIOUS  FORMS. 

The  security  of  Virtue, 

LET  coward  gtiilt',  witJi  pallid  fear', 
To  ?holt'nni5  caverns  flv', 
And  justly  dread  the  venj^eful  fate', 

That  tiuinders  through  the  sky\ 
Protected  hj'  tiiat  hand  %  whose  iaiv', 

The  tiireafninj^  storms  obey', 
Intrepid  virtue  smiles  secure', 

As  in  the  blaze  of  day  \ 

Resignation. 
And  Oh' !  by  error's  force  subdu'd', 

Since  oft  my  stubborn  will 
Preposterous  shuns  the  latent  good', 

And  grasps  the  specious  ill', 
Not  to  my  wirih',  but  to  my  want'. 

Do  thou  thy  gifts  apply^ ; 
TJnask'd',  wlKit  good  thou  knowest  granf ; 

IVhat  iil',  though  ask'd',  d,eny\ 
Compassion. 
I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair"* ; 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeons  breed''* 
But  let  ni'i  that  plunder  forbear^  1 

Sfie  will  say',  'tis  a  barbarous  deed\ 
For  he  ne'er  can  be  true',  she  averr'd', 

"Wlio  can  rob  a  })oor  bird  of  its  young"": 
Andliov'd  her  the  more,  when  I  heard 

Such  tenderness  fall  from  her  tongue\ 
I^pitaph. 
Here  rests  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth', 

A  youth  to  foitune  and  to  fame  unknown''; 
Fair  science  frovvn'd  not  on  his  humble  birth', 

And  melancholy  mark'd  hini  for  her  own\ 
Liar^e  was  his  Ijounty',  and  his  soul  sincere^ ; 

IJeav'n  did  a  reci»mpense  as  largely  send^ : 


He  gave  to  mls'ry  all  he  had'^ — a  tear^; 
He  gain'd  from  Heav'n'  Vi\ 


twas  all  he  wish'd')  a  friend 
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No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose', 

Or  dra'.v  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode', 
(There  tliey  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose  ' 

Tiie  bosom  of  his  Father'  and  his  God^ 
Joy  and  sorrow  connected. 
Stiir,  wher*  rosy  pleasure  leads', 
See  a  kindred  grief  pursue"" ; 
Behind  the  steps  that  mis'j-y  treads', 
Approaching  comforts  view\ 
The  hues  of  bliss  more  brightly  glow', 
Chastis'd  by  sable  tints  of  avo^; 
And  blended  form',  with  artful  strife'. 
The  strength'  and  harmony  of  life\ 
2Vie  golden  mean. 
He  that  holds  fast  the  golden  mean', 
And  lives  contentedly  between' 

The  little  and  the  great', 
Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor\ 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door', 

Imbitt'rin^  all  his  state\ 
The  tallest  pmes',  feel  most  the  poAv'r 
Of  wint'ry  blast^ ;  the  loftiest  towV, 

Comes  heaviest  to  the  ground\ 
The  bt)lts  that  spare  the  mountain's  side', 
His  cloud-capt  eminence  divide' ; 

And  spread  the  ruin  round\ 

Moderate  views  and  aims  recommended. 
With  i)assions  unruffled\  untainted  with  pride', 

By  reason  my  life  let  me  sijuare'' ; 
The  wants  of  my  nature',  are  cheaply  supplied' ; 

And  the  rest  are  but  folly  and  care\ 
How  vainly',  through  infinite  trouble  and  strife', 

The  many  their  labours  employ*" ! 
Since  all  that  is  truly  delightful  in  life', 

is  what  all',  if  they  please',  may  cnjoy\ 
Allachmeni  to  life. 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found',  . 

Least  willing  stiil  to  quit  the  ground' : 
Twas  therefore  said',  bv  ancient  sages', 
That  love  of  life  increased  with  years', 

So  much',  that  in  our  later  stages', 

When  pains  grow  sharps  and  sickness  rages' 


The  greatest  love  of  life  ap[)eaj 

Virtue's  address  to  plmsure.'^ 
Vast  happiness  enjoy  thy  gay  ames"" ! 
A  youth  of  follies',  an  old  age  of  cares'" 
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Young  yet  enervate^  old  yet  never  wise\ 

Vice  wastes  their  vigoui*^,  and  their  mind  impair8\ 
Vain',  idlc\  delicate^,  in  tlioughtless  ease', 

Reserving  Avoes  for  age',  their  prime  they  spend^ ; 
^\i  wretched\  hopeless^,  in  the  evil  daj'^s', 

With  sorrow  to  the  verge  of  life  they  tend\ 
Cf riev'd  with  the  present^  of  the  past  ashara'd', 

They  live  and  are  despis'd' ;  they  die',  no  more  are 
nam'd\ 

SECTION  V. 

VBKESir^    t^l    WHICH    SOUND    CORRESPONDS     TO    8IGNIFICA 
TION. 

Smooth  and  rough  verse. 

SOFT  13  the  strain'  when  zephyr  gently  blow>r'. 
And  the  smooth  stream  in  smoother  numbers  flows^ 
But  when  loud  surges  lash  the  sounding  shore', 
UlRe  hoarse',  rough  verse',  should  like  the  torrent  roar\ 

Sloiv  motion  imitated. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to  throvr', 
^he  line  too  labours',  and  the  words  move  sIow\ 

Stvift  and  eas^j  motion. 
Not  So  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain\ 
I'lies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn',  and  skims  along  the  main^. 

Felling  trees  in  a  wood. 
tjavLd.  sounds  the  axe\  redoubling  strokes'  on  strokes^ ; 
On  all  sides  round',  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Headlong''.     Deep  echoing  groan  thcj  thickets  brown^ ; 
U^'hea  rustling^  crackling^  crashing',  thunder  down\ 

Sound  of  a  how-string. 

-A-— — — The  string  let  fly 

Cwang'd  short  and  sharp',  like  the  shrill  swallow's  cry\ 

T/i€  Pheasant. 
^e(f !  from  the  brake',  the  whirring  pheasant  springaf' 
Ajad  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings\ 

■  Scylla  and  Chai-yhdis. 
Pire  Scylla  there  a  scene  of  horror  forms'. 
And  here  Charj'bdia  fills  the  deep  with  storms\ 
When  the  tide  rushes  from  her  rumbling  caves', 
^hQ  rough  rock  roars' ,  tumultuous  boil  the  waves'' 

Boisterous  and  gentle  sounds. 
yw"b  craggy  rocks  projecting  to  the  main', 
The  roaring  winds  tempestuous  rage  restrain 
Within',  the  waves  in  softer  murmurs  glide' 
And  ships  secure  witliout  their  halsers  ride\ 
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Laborious  and  impetuous  motion. 
With  many  a  woary  stop\  ana  man}'  a  j^roan', 
Up  the  high  liilKhe  lieaves  a  hii;;e  round  stone'' : 
The  huge  round  stone^resuitujg:  with  a  hound', 
Thunders  impetuous  down',and  smokes  along  the  ground 

Jicfrular  ami  stow  movemcnl. 
First  march  the  heavy  mules  securely  slow'. 
O'er  hills\  o'er  tlales\  o'er  crags\  o'er  rocks  they  go\ 

Motion  sloiv  ami  dijficull. 
A  needless  Alexandnne  ends  theson^, 
Thaf,  like  a  wounded  snake',  drags  its  slow  length  along^ 

A  rock  torn  from  the  broio  of  a  mountain^ 
Still  s^atli'ring  force',  it  smokes',  and  urg'd  amain', 
\VhirIs\  leaps\and  thunders  down',  im}jetuous  to  tlie  plain . 

Extent  and  violtnct  of  the  waves. 
The  waves  hehind  imj)el  the  waves  beibre', 
Wide-rolling',  foaming  high',  3.id  tumbling  to  tlieshore\ 

Pensive  nurnljers. 
In  these  deep  Sf>litudes  and  awful  cells', 
Where  heav'nly  pensive  contemplation  dwells' 
And  evev-niusing  melanciiolv  reigns\ 
Battle. 

' Arms^  on  armour',  clashinfv',  hray'd 

Howible  discord' ;  and  the  madding  wiicels 
Of  brazen  fury',  rag'd\ 

Sound  imitating  reluctance. 
For  wno'.to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  piey', 

This  pleasing  an>rHnis  being  e'er  resign'd' ; 
Left  the  warm  j)recinct3  oftiie  cheerful  day', 
Nor  cast  one  longing',  ling'ring  look  behind^ 

SECTION  VI. 

PARAGRAPHS   OF  GREATER  LEIWJTK. 

Connuhial  affection. 

THE  love  that  cheers  life's 'latest  stage, 
Proof  against  sickness  and  old  age, 
Preserv'd  by  virtue  from  declension, 
Becomes  not  weary  of  attention  : 
But  lives,  when  that  exterior  grace. 
Which  first  inspired  Die  flame,  decays. 
Tis  gentle,  delicate,  and  kind, 
To  faults  compassionate,  or  blind  ; 
And  will  with  vsym;)arliy  endure 
Those  evils  it  would  gladly  cure. 
But  angi-}',  coarse,  and  harsh  expression, 
Shows  love  to  be  a  meffe  profession ; 
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proves  that,  the  heart  is  none  of  his, 
Or  soon  expels  him  if  it  is. 

Swarms  of  Jlying  insects. 
Thick  in  yon  stream  of  light,  a  thousand  ways, 
Upward  and  downward,  thwarting  and  convolv'd, 
Tne  qiiiv'ring  nations  sport ;  till,  tempest-wing'd, 
Fierce  winter  sweiips  them  from  the  fare  of  day. 
Ev'n  so,  luxurious  men,  unheeding:,  pass 
An  idle  summer  life,  in  fortune's  sliice, 
A  season's  glitter  !  Thus  tliey  fluttt-r  on, 
From  toy  to  toy,  from  vanity  to  vice ; 
Till,  blown  away  by  death,  oblivion  comes 
Behind,  and  strikes  them  from  the  book  of  life. 

Beneficence  its  oivn  reward. 
My  fortune  (for  Y\\  mention  all, 
And  more  than  j'^ou  dare  tell)  is  small ; 
Vet  ev'ry  friend  j)artakes  my  store, 
And  want  goes  smiling  froi:.  my  door. 
Will  forty  shillings  warm  the  breast 
Of  worth  or  industry  distress'd  : 
This  sum  I  cheerfully  impart ; 
'^'is  fourscore  pleasures  to  my  heart : 
And  you  may  make,  by  means  like  these, 
Five  talents  ten.  whene'er  you  please. 
Tis  true,  my  little  purse  grows  light  ; 
But  then  I  sleep  so  swcf-t  at  night ! 
This  grand  specific  will  prevail. 
When  all  the  doctor's  opiates  lai^. 

Virtue  the  hest  treasure. 
VTrtuCjthe  strength  and  bea-uty  of  the  soul, 
Is  the  best  gift  ofHeav'n  :  a  happiness 
That,  even  above  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  fate, 
Exalts  great  nature's  favourites :  a  wealth 
That  ne'er  encumi)ers  ;  nor  to  baser  lianda 
Can  be  transferr'd.     It  is  the  only  gi'od 
Man  justly  boasts  of,  or  can  call  his  own. 
Riches  are  oft  by  guilt  and  baseness  (^arn  d. 
But  for  one  end,  one  much-neglected  use. 
Are  riches  worth  our  care  ;  (for  nature's  wants 
Are  few,  and  without  opulence  su]>plied  ;) 
This  noble  end  is  to  produce  the  soui; 
To  show  the  virtues  in  their  fairest  light , 
And  make  humanity  the  minister 
Of  bounteous  Providence. 
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Contemplation. 
As  yet  'tis  midnight  deep.    The  weary  clond^ 
Slow  meeting,  mingle  into  solid  gloom. 
Now,  while  the  drowsy  world  lies  lost  in  sleep, 
Let  me  associate  with  the  serious  night, 
And  contem))lation,her  sedate  compeer  ; 
Let  me  shake  olTth'  intrusive  cares  of  day, 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside.  • 
Where  now,  ye  lying  vanities  of  life  ! 
Ye  ever  tempting,  ever  cheating  train  ! 
Where  are  you  now,?  and  what  is  j^our  ai:>ount? 
Vexation,  disappointment,  and  remorse. 
Sad,  ijick'ning  tnought!  And  yet,  deluded  raan» 
A  scene  of  crude  disjointed  visions  past, 
And  broken  slumbers,  rises  still  rcsolv'd, 
Witli  new  il ush'd  hopes,  to  run  the  giddy  round. 

Pleasure  ofpidy. 
A  Do,Ity  bellev'd,  h  joy  begun  ; 
A  Deity  ador'd,  is  joy  advanced  ; 
A  Deity  belov'd,  is  joy  matur'd. 
Each  branch  of  piety  delight  inspires : 
Faith  builds  a  bridge  fwmithis  world  to  the  next, 
O'er  death's  dark  gulf,  and  ail  its  horror  iiides ; 
Praise,  the  sweet  exhalation  of  our  J03', 
That  joy  exalts,  and  makes  it  sweeter  still ; 
Pray  r  ardent  opens  heav'n,  lets  down  a  stre^uB 
Of  glory,  on  the  consecrated  hour 
Of  man  in  audience  with  the  Deity. 

CHAPTER  II. 

NARRATIVE    PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

The  hears  and  ike  hees. 

AS  two  young  bears',  in  wanton  mood', 
Forth  issuing  from  a  neighbouring  wood', 
Came  where  th'  industrious  bees  had  stor'd'. 
In  artful  cells  ,  their  luscious  hoard' ; 
O'erjoy'dthey  seiz'd',  with  eager  haste". 
Luxurious  on  the  rich  repast\ 
Alarm'd  at  this',  the  little  creAv", 
About  their  ears',  vindictive  flew\ 
2  The  beasts',  unable  to  sustain 

Th'  unefjual  combat',  (jnit  the  plain^ : 
Half-blind  with  ragc\and  mad  with  pain', 
Their  native  shelter  they  regain^; 
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There  sif ,  and  now',  discreet er  grown', 
Too  late  their  rashness  they  hemoan'' ; 
And  this  by  dear  experience  gai »', 
That  pleasure's  ever  bought  with  pam\ 
S  So  when  the  gilded  baits  of  vice', 
Are  plac'd  before  our  longing  eyes'. 
With  greedy  haste  we  snatch  our  fill', 
And  swallow  down  the  latent  ill^ : 
But  when  experience  opes  our  eyes', 
Away  the  fancied  pleasure  flies\ 
It  flies',  but  oh' !  too  late  we  find', 
It  leaves  a  real  sting  behind\ — merrick. 

SECTION  II. 

TJie  nightingale  and  ike  glow-worm. 

A  NIGHTINGALE',  that  all  day  long 
Mad  cheer'd  the  village  with  his  song', 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended'. 
Nor  yet  when  eventitle  was  ended', 
Began  to  feel",  as  well  he  miglif , 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite^ ; 
When',  looking  eagerly  around'. 
He  spied  far  off',  upon  the  ground', 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark', 
And  knew  tne  glow-worm  by  his  spark\ 
So',  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top', 
He  thought  "to  put  him  in  his  crop\ 

2  The  worm',  aware  of  his  intent', 

Harangued  him  thus\  right  eloquent^ — 

<^  Did  you  admire  my  lamp',"  quoth  he' 

**  As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy", 

Vou  would  abhor  to  do  m.e  wrong'. 

As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song'' ;  _ 

For  'twas  the  self-same  Pow'r  divine', 

Taught  you  to  sing',  and  me  to  shine'' ; 

That  you  with  music\I  with  light'. 

Might  beautif3r'  and  cheer  the  mght\'' 
8  The  songster  heard  his  short  oration', 

And',  warbling  out  his  approbation', 

Releas'd  him',  as  my  story  tells'. 

And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else\ 

Hence',  jarring  sectaries  may  learn'. 

Their  real  int'rest  to  discern'' ; 

That  brother'  should  not  war  with  brother' 

And  worry'  and  devour  each  other^ 
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But  sing  and  shine  bjr  sweet  consenf , 
Till  life's  pool-',  transient  night',  is  spent'' ; 
Respecting',  in  each  other's  case', 
The  gifts  of  nature'  and  of  grace''. 

4  Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name'. 
Who  stuiliously  make  peace  their  aim^ : 
Peace',  both  the  duty^  and  the  prize' 

Of  him  that  creeps',  and  him  that  flies\ — co  wper. 

SECTION  IIL 

The  trials  of  virtue. 

FLAC  'D  on  the  verge  of  yo;ith',  my  miml 
Life's  op'ning  scene  s'.irvey'd"': 
1  view'd  its  ilis  of  various  kind', 
AtHicted  and  afraid\ 

*-2  But  chief  my  fear  the  dangers  mov'd 
That  virtue's  path  enclose^ : 
My  heart  the  %vise  pursuit  approv'd' ; 
But  O',  what  toils  oppose'' ! 

5  For  see',  ah  see' !  while  vet  her  ways 

With  doubtful  stej)  I  tread', 

A  hostile  world  its  terrors  raise', 

Its  snr.res  delusive  sj)read\ 

4  O  how  shall  I',  with  heart  prepar'd', 

Those  terrors  learn  to  mcer  ? 
How',  from  the  thousand  snares  to  guard 
BIy  un<^xperienc'd  feet^  ? 

5  As  thus  I  mus'd',  oppressive  sleep', 

Soft  o'er  my  temples  dreAV 
Oblivion's  veil\— The  wat'ry  deep', 
(An  object  stmnge^  and  new',) 

6  Before  me  rose^ :  on  the  wide  shore 

Observant  as  I  stood', 
The  gathering  storm.s  around  me  roar', 
And  heave  the  boiling  flQod\ 

7  Near  and  more  near  the  billov/s  rise^ ; 

Ev'n  noAv  my  steps  tln-y  lave^ ; 
And  death',  to  my  affrighted  eyes' 
Approach'd  in  every  wave\ 

8  What  hope',  or  whither  to  retreat^ ! 

Each  perve  at  once  unstrung^ ; 
Chill  fear  had  fetter'd  fast  my  feef , 
And  chaln'd  my  speechless  tongue\ 
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9  I  felt  my  heart  within  me  die^ ; 

When  sudden  to  mine  ear 
A  voice',  descending  from  on  high', 
Reprov'd  my  erring  fear\ 

10  "What  tho'  the  swelling  surge  thou  see 

Impatient  to  devour' ; 
Resf ,  mortal',  rest  on  God's  decree', 
And  thankful  own  his  pow'r\ 

1 1  Know',  when  he  bade  the  deep  appear', 

'Thus  faj-','  th'  Almighty  said', 
'Thus  far',  no  farther',  ragc^ ;  and  here 
'Let  thy  proud  waves  be  stay'dV  " 

12  Ilifeard"",  andlo'!  at  once  controU'd', 

The  waves',  in  wild  retreaf, 
Back  on  themselves  reluctant  roll'd', 
And',  murm'ring',  left  my  keV^. 

13  Deeps^  to  assembling  deeps',  in  vain 

Once  more  the  signal  gavc^ : 
Tlie  shores  tiie  rushing  wei2;ht  sustain', 
And  check  th'  usurping  wave^. 

14  Convinc'd',  in  nature's  volume  wise', 

The  imag'd  truth  I  read'  ; 
And  sudden  from  my  waking  eyes', 
Th'  instructive  vision  fled\ 
IJ>  Then  why  thus  heavy',  O  my  sou^ ! 
Say',  why  distrustfrU  still', 
Tliy  thoughts  wit!)  vain  impatience  roll 
O'er  scenes  of  future  ill'' .-' 

16  L(rt  faith  suppress  each  rising  fear', 

Each  anxious  doubt  exclude^ : 
Thy  Maker's  will  has  plac'd  thee  here', 
A  Maker  wise'  and  good^ ! 

17  He  to  thy  ev'ry  trial  knows'. 

Its  just  restraint  to  give^; 
Attentive  to  behold  thy  woes', 
And  faithful  to  relieTe\ 

18  Then  why  thus  heavy',  O  ray  soul"^ ! 

Say',  why  distrustful  still', 
Thy  thoughts  with  vain  impatience  roll', 
O'er  scenes  of  future  iH^ .'' 

19  Tho' griefs  un'^umber'd  throng  thee  round' 

Still  in  thy  xjiod  confide'. 
Whose  iinj^er  marks  the  seas  their  bound 
And  curbs  th*  headlong  tide\ — mkr- 
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SECTION  IV. 

TVie  youth  and  the  philosopher. 
GRECIAN  youtli  of  talents  rare', 
Whom  riato's  piiilosopliic  care', 

Had  ff^rm'd  for  virtue's  nobler  view', 

By  precept^  and  example  too', 

Would  often  boast  his  matchless  skill', 

To  curb  the  steed',  and  guide  the  ^vhee^ ; 

And  as  he  passd  the  gazing  throng', 

With  graceful  ease\  and  smack'd  the  thoHg', 

The  idiot  wonder  they  express'd', 

Was  praise'  and  transport  to  his  breast\ 
2.  At  length',  quite  vain',  he  needs  would  show 

His  master  what  his  art  could  do^ ; 

And  bade  his  slaves  the  chariot  lead 

To  AcadeiTKis'  sacred  shade'*. 

The  trembling  grove  confess'd  its  fright""; 

The  wood-nymph  started  at  the  siglit^ ; 

The  muses  drop  ^bt*  learned  lyre', 

And  to  their  iniriv  «i  shades  rei;ire\ 
8  Howe'er',  the  youth',  Avith  forward  air'. 

Bows  to  the  sage',  and  mounts  t!ie  car\ 

*^he  lash  resounds\  the  coursers  spring', 

The  chariot  marks  the  rolling  ring^ ; 

And  gath'ring  crowds',  with  eager  eyes', 

And  shouts',  pursue  him  as  he  ilies'*. 

4  Triumphant  to  the  goal  return'd'. 
With  nobler  thirst  his  bosom  burn'd^ ; 
And  now  along  th'  indented  plain'. 
The  self-same  track  he  marks  again\; 
Pursues  with  care  the  nice  design', 
Nor  ever  deviates  from  the  line^. 
Amazement  seiz'd  the  circUijg  crowd^ ; 
The  youths  with  emulation  gloAv'd^ ; 
Ev'n  bearded  sages  hail'd  the  boy', 
And  all  but  Plato  gaz'd  Avith  joy\ 

5  For  he',  deep-judging  sage',  beheld 
With  pain  the'triumphs  of  the  field^ : 
And  Avhen  the  charioteer  drew  nigh'. 
And',  ilush'd  Avith  hope',  had  caught  his  eye' 
"Alas' I  unhappy  youth',"  he  cry'd', 

**  Expect  no  praise*  from  me',"  (and  sigh'd', ) 

6  "WiJh  indignation  1  survey 

Such  skill''  aod  judgment'  thrown  aAvay'' : 
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The  time  profusely  sqiiander'd  there', 

On  vulgar  arts  beneath  thy  care', 

If  well  emjiloy'd',  at  less  expense', 

Had  taught  thee  honour\  vh-tue',  sense^ ; 

And  rais'd  thee  from  a  coachman's  fate* 

Ta  govern  men',  and  guide  the  state\"     whitehead. 

SECTION  V. 

Discourse  between  Adam  and  Eve,  retiring  to  rssL 

NOW  came  still  ev'ning  on',  and  twilight  gray 
Had  in  her  sober  liv'ry',  all  things  clad\ 
Silence  accompanied^;  for beast^  and  bird'. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch\  these  to  their  nests', 
Were  sunk^ ;  al]  but  the  wakeful  nightingale\ 
She',  all  night  long',  her  am'rous  descant,  sung^ : 
Silence  was  pleas'd\     Now  glo^v'd  the  iirmament 
With  living  sapphires'':  Hesperus',  that  led 
The  starry  host',  rode  brightest',  till  the  moon', 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty',  at  length', 
Apparent  queen',  unveifd  her  peerless  lighf, 
And  o'er  the  dark  her  silver  mantle  tbrew\ 

t  When  Adam  tluis  to  Eve^ :  "  Fair  consorf ,  th'  haur 
Of  night',  and  all  things  now  rolir'd  to  rest', 
Mind  us  of  like  repose^ ;  since  God  hath  set 
Labour^  and  rest',  as  day^  and  night',  to  men 
Successive',  and  the  timely  dew  of  sleep', 
Now  fallinjr  with  soft  slumb  rous  weight',  inclines 
Our  eyc-lias\     Other  creatures  ail  day  lot)g 
Rove  idle  unemploy'd',  anil  less  need  resf: 
Man  hath  his  daih'-  work  of  bodv\  or  of  mituf 
Appointed',  which  declares  his  dignity', 
And  the  regard  of  Heav'n  on  all  his  ways^ ; 
While  other  animals  unartive  range', 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account\ 

3  To-morrow',  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east 
With  first  approach  of  lighf,  we  must  be  riseji', 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour'' ;  to  reform 
Yon  flow'ry  arbours\  yonder  alleys  green\ 
Our  walk  at  noon',  with  branches  overgrown', 
That  mock  our  scant  manuring',  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth 
Those  blossoms  also',  and  those  dropping  gums', 
That  lie  bestrown',  unsightly  and  uns^mooth'. 
Ask  riddance',  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  case 
Mean  while',  as  nature  wills'  night  bids  us  --^  " 
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4  To  whom  thus  Eve/  with  perfect  beauty  adorn 'd': 
"  My  author"*  and  disposi.'r'',  what  thou  bidsf, 
Unargu'd',  1  obey"" ;  so  God  ordain.s\ 

With  thee  conversing'.  I  forget  all  time^ ; 
.All  seasons''  and  their  chanj^e',  all  please  alike\ 
Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn',  her  rising  sweef, 
Wi-.  h  charm  of  earliest  bi»ds^  ;  pleasant  the  sun', 
Vvhon  iirst  on  this  delightful  land  he  spreads 
His  orient  beams"'  on  herb',  tree\  fruit',  and  flowV, 
Glist'rinj^  witli  dew"* ;  fragrant  the  fertile  earth', 
After  soft  show'rs^ ;  and  sweet  the  coming  on 
Of  grateful  evening  mild' ;  then  silent  nighf, 
With  this  her  solemn  bird',  and  this  fair  moon', 
And  these',  the  gems  of  heav'n',  her  starry  train  i 

5  But  neither  breath  of  morn',  when  she  ascends 
With  charm  of  earliest  birds"-  :  nor  rising  sun 
On  this  delightful  land^ ;  nor  herb\  fruit  ■,  flo\v'r', 
Glist'ring  with  dew"* ;  nor  fragrance  after  sbo-ivrs^ ; 
Nor  grateful  evening  mild^;  nor  silent  night', 
With  this  her  solemn  bird^ ;  nor  walk  by  moon\ 
Or  glitt'ring  t>tar- light', — without  thee  is  sAveet\ 
But  iviierefore  ail  nightlong  shine  these' ?  for  whom 
This  glorious  sight',  when  sleep  hath  shut  all  eyes^  ?" 

'^  To  w^iom  our  gen'ral  ancestor  reply  d' : 

"Daughter  of  God  and  man',  accomplish'd  Eve', 
These  have  their  course  to  finish  round  the  earth', 
By  morrow  ev'ning^ ;  and  from  land  to  land', 
In  ordeK,  though  to  nations  yet  unbom', 
Minist'ring  light  prepared',  they  set  and  rise' ; 
Lest  total  darkness  siiould  by  ni^ht  regain 
Her  old  possession',  and  extinguish  life 
In  nature  and  all  things^ ;  which  these  soft  fires 
Not  only  eniighten',  but',  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  infiiience',  foment^  and  warm', 
Temper',  or  nourish^ ;  or  in  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth',  made  hereby  a])ter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  i^.ore  potent  ray\ 

7  Tiiesc  tiien'j  though  unbeHeld  in  deep  of  nigbf, 

Shine  not  in  vain^ ;  nor  think',  though  mp)i  were  none'. 
That  heav'n  would  want  spectators',  God  want  praise' ; 
Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen',  both  when  we  wake,'  and  when  we  sleep\ 
All  these  with  ceaseless  praise  his  works  behold'. 
Both  day^  and  night^.     tJow  often',  from  vhe  steep 
Of  echoing  hill'  or  thicket',  have  we  heard 
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Cclestia  voices  to  the  midnight  air', 
Sole',  (  r  res})onsive  each  to  others'  note", 
Singing  thiilr  great  Creator^  ?  Oft  in  bands'. 
Whiie  tliey  keep  wateh',or  nightly  rounding  walk 
With  lieav'nly  touch  of  mstrumental  sounds', 
In  full  harmonic  numher  join'd',  their  songs 
Divide  the  night',  and  lift  our  thoughts  to  neav'nV 
8  Thus  talking  hand  in  hand  alone  they  pass'd 
On  to  their  blissful  bo\v  r\ 


-There  arriv'd',  botli  stood', 


Both  turner- ;  and  under  open  sky',ador'd 

The  God  that  mode  the  sky',  an'\  earthy  and  heavV 

Which  they  beheld',  the  moon's  resplendent  globe', 

And  starry  polc\     "  Thou  also  mad'st  tlie  nighf 

JMaker  Omnipotent',  and  thou  tlie  day'. 

Which  we',  in  ourap))ointed  work  employ'd'. 

Have  ftnish'd',  happy  in  our  mutual  help', 

And  mutual  love',  the  crov^-n  of  all  our  blisr 

Ordain'd  by  thee^ ;  and  this  delicious  place'. 

For  us  too  large',  where  tliy  abundance  wants 

Partakers',  and  uncropt  falls  to  the  ground\ 

But  thou  hast  prwnis'd  from  us  two  a  race' 

To  fill  the  er.rth',Avho  shall  with  us  extol 

Thy  goodness  infinite',  both  when  we  wake 

And  when  we  seek',  as  now",  thy  gift  of  sleep\"  milT' 

SECTION  VI. 

Religion  and  Deatlu 

LO' !  a  form',  divinely  bright', 
Descends',  and  lansts  upon  my  sight"" ;   ' 
A  sera]>h  of  illustrious  birth'*  ! 
(Religion  was  her  name  on  earth"" ;) 
Supremely  sweet  her  radiant  face', 
And  blooiViiiig  w^ith  celestial  gr-ace^! 
Three  sliining  cherubs  form'd  her  train', 
Wav'd  their  light  wings',  anrl  reach'd  the  plain  . 
Faith',  with  sublime  and  piercing  eye'. 
And  pinions  flutfrinf^  for  tiie  sky^ ; 
Here  Hope',  tliat  smiling  angel  stands', 
And  golden  anchors  grace  her  hands^ ; 
There  Charity',  in  robes  of  white', 
Fairest  and  fav'jite  maid  of  light\ 
2  The  seraph  spoke^ — "  'Tis  lleason's  part 
To  govern  and  to  guard  the  heart'' ; 
To  lull  the  wayward  soul  to  rest'. 
When  hopes^  and  fears',  distract  the  breast^. 
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Reason  may  calm  this  doubtful  strife', 

And  steer  tiiy  bark  throuj^h  various  life^ : 

But  -when  the  storms  of  death  are  nigh', 

And  midnight  darkness  veils  the  sky', 

Shall  Reason  thtn  direct  thy  sail', 

Disperse  the  clouds',  or  sink  the  gale'  ? 

Stranger',  this  skill  alone  is  7nin€\ 

Skill  fiat  transcends  his  scanty  Iine\*' 
8  "  Rever«i  thyself — thou'rt  near  allied 

To  angels  on  thy  better  side\ 

How  various  e'er  their  ranks^  or  kinds', 

Angels  arc  hut  unbodied  minds^ : 

When  the  partition-walls  decay'. 

Men  emerge  angels  from  their  clay.^ 

Yes',  when  th-e  frailer  body  dies', 

The  soul  asserts  her  kindred  sk:es\ 

But  minds',  though  sprung  from  heav'nly  race'. 

Must  first  be  tutor'd  for  the  j>lace^ : 

The  joys  above  are  understood', 

And'relish'd  only  by  the  good'. 

Who  shall  assume  this  guardian  care^* 

Who  shall  secure  their  birth-ri^ht  there  / 

Souls  are  my  charge^-^-to  me  'tjs  giv'n' 

To  train  them  for  their  i.ative  heav'n\" 
4  "  Know  then' — who  bow  tlic  early  kneeT, 

And  give  the  v/il!ing  heart  to  mo/  ; 

Who  wisely',  when  Temptation  waits'. 

Elude  her  frauds^,  and  spurn  her  baits' ; 

Who  dare  to  own  my  ;/jjur'd  cause', 

Though  fools  deride  my  sacred  laws'; 

Or  scorn  to  deviate  to  the  wrong'. 

Though  persecution  lifts  her  thong'; 

Thoug;h  all  the  sons  of  hell  conspire 

To  raise  the  stake^  and  light  the  fire' ; 

Know',  that  for  such  superior  souls'. 

There  lies  a  hjiss  beyond  the  poles^: 

Where  spirits  shine  Avith  purer  ray', 

And  brighten  to  meridian  day"" ; 

Where  love',  where  boundless  friendship  rules'' ; 

TNo  friends  that  change',  no  love  that  cools' ;) 

Where  rising  fioods  of  I^nowledge  roll', 

And  l>(jur\  and  poui*'  upon  the  souM" 
6  "  But  Where's  the  passage  to  the  skies'  ? — 

The  road  through  death's  black  valley  lies\ 

Nay',  do  not  shudder  at  my  tale' ; 

Tho'  dark  the  shades',  yet  safe  the  vale\ 
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This  path  the  hesi  of  men  hiive  trod^ : 
And  who'd  decline  the  road  to  GodV 
Oh'  !  'tis  a  glorious  boon  to  die' ! 
This  favDur  can't  be  priz'd  too  high\*' 

6  Wliile  thus  she  spolce',  my  looks  express'd 
The  raptures  kindling  in  my  breast^ ; 

BIy  soul  a  fixd  attention  gave' ; 
\Vlien  the  stern  monarch  of  the  grave% 
With  haughty  strides  approach'd'; — amaz'd 
I  stood',  and  trembled  iis  I  gaz'd\ 
The  seraph  cahn'd  each  anxious  fear', 
And  kindly  wip'd  the  falling  tear'; 
Then  hasten'd',  with  expanded  wing^, 
To  meet  the  pale',  terrific  king'. 

7  But  riojfj  what  milder  scenes  arise' ! 
The  tyrant  drops  his  hostile  guise^ ; 
He  seems  a  youth  divinely  fair' ; 
In  graceful  ringlets  waves  his  hair' ; 

His  -Aings  Iheir  Avhit'ning  plumes  display', 
His  burnish'd  plumes',  reflect  the  day^; 
Light  flows  his  shining  azure  vest', 
And  all  the  angel  stands  confessed'. 

I  view'd  the  change  with  sweet  surprise^ ; 
And',  Oh' !  I  panted  for  the  skies'" : 
Thank'd  heav'n',  that  e'er  I  drew  my  breath", 
And  triumph'd  in  the  thoughts  of  death\ — cottoh 

CHAPTER  HI. 

DIDACTIC  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

The  vanity  of  wealth, 

NO  more  thus  brooding  o'er  yon  heap'. 
With  av  Vice  painful  vigils  l^eep'  j 
Still  unenjoy'd  the  present  store'', 
Still  endless  sighs  are  breath'd  for  more\ 
Oh'!  quit  the  shadow',  catch  the  prize', 
Which  not  all  India's  treasure  buys' ! 
To  purchase  heav'n  has  gold  the  })Ow'r'| 
Can  gold  remove  tlie  mortal  houi-'  ? 
In  life',  can  love  be  bought  with  gold'.?' 
Are  friendship's  pleasures  to  be  sold'  ? 
No' — all  that's  worth  a  wish' — a  thoughT, 
Fair  virtue  gives  unbrib'd',  linbought'. 
Cease  then  on  trash  thy  hopes  to  I  «d' ; 
Let  nobler  views  engage  thy  mine  4 — dp    JOH.TSoft. 
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SECTION  II. 

JVoihing  formed  in  vain, 

LET  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 
Creative  wisdom',  asif  aiiglit  was  form'd 
In  vain',  oj-  not  for  admirable  ends\ 
Shall  little',  haughty  ignorance  pronounce 
His  works  unwise',  of  svhich  the  smallest  part 
Exceeds  the  narrow  vision  of  her  mind'? 
As  if,  upon  a  full-j)roj)ortion'd  dome', 
On  swelling  columns  heav'd  the  pride  of  art', 
A  critic-fly',  whose  feeble  pay  scarce  spreads 
An  inch  around',  with  blind  presumption  bold', 
Should  dare  to  tax  the  structure  of  tne  whole\ 
£  And  lives  the  man',  whose  universal  eye 

Has  swept  at  once  th'  unbounded  scheme  of  things' , 

Mark'd  tneir  dependence  so',  and  firm  accord', 

As  with  unfault'ring  accent  to  conclude', 

That  this  availeth  noughf  ?  Has  any  seen 

The  mighty  chain  of  beings',  less'nmg  down 

From  infinite  perfection', to  the  brink 

Of  dreary  nothing',  desolate  abyss' ! 

From  ivhich  astonish'd  thought',  recoiling',  turns'  ? 

Till  then  alone  let  zealous  jwaise  ascend'. 

And  hymns  of  holy  wonder  to  that  power'. 

Whose  wisdom  shmes  as  lovely  in  our  minds', 

As  on  our  smiling  eye?  his  servant  sun\ — tiiomson. 

SECTION  III. 
On  pride. 

OF  all  the  cRuses',  whicri  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment^  and  misguide  the  mind', 
What  the  Wiak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules', 
Is  pride^ ;  the  never-faiiing  vice  of  foo!s\ 
whatever  nature  has  in  woitli  deny'd'. 
She  gives  in  large  recruits  of  needful  pride^  I 
For',  as  in  bodies',  thus  in  souls',  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood^  and  spirits',  swell'd  with  wind\ 
Pride',  where  wit  fails',  stcj)s  in  to  our  defence', 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense\ 
S  If  once  right  reason  drives  that  cloud  away', 
Truth  breaks  upon  us  with  resistless  day\ 
Trust  not  yourself^;  but',  yotir  defects  to  know'. 
Make  use  of  ev'ry  friend' — imd  ev'ry  foe\ 
A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  things ; 
DrinJk  deep',  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring^ : 
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There  shallow  dvAw^hi's,  intoxicate  thebrain^, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again\ 
S  Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts', 
In  fearless  youth'',  we  tempt  the  heij;hts  of  arts^ ; 
While',  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind',  ^ 
Short  views  we  take',  nor  see  the  lengths  behind^ ; 
But  more  advanc'd',  behold',  with  strange  surprise'', 
New  distant  scenes  of  endless  science  rise^ ' 
So',  pleas'd  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try', 
Mount  o'er  the  vales',  and  seem  to  tread  thesky^-, 
Th'  eternal  snows  appear  already  past', 
And  the  first  clouds^  and  mountains'  seem  the  last^ ; 
But',  those  attain'd',  we  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way^ ; 
Th'  increasing  prospect  tires  our  wand'rin^  eyes^ ; 
Hills' peep  o'er  hills',  and  Alps^  on  Alps'  anse"^. — pope 

SECTION  IV. 

Cruelty  to  brutes  censured. 

1  WOULD  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends', 
(Though  grac'd  Avith  polish 'd  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sewsibility',)  the  man 

Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm\ 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail'. 

That  crawls  at  evening  in  the  public  path^ ; 

But  he  that  has  humanity',  forewarn'd', 

Will  tread  aside',  and  let  the  reptile  iive^. 
S  The  creeping  vermin',  loathsome  tothesighf. 

And  charg'd  perhaps  with  venom',  that  intrudes 

A  visitor  unwelcome  into  scenes 

Bacred  to  neatness^  and  repose',  th'  alcove% 

The  chamber^,  or  refectory',  may  die\ 

A  necessary  act  hicurs  no  blame\ 

Is'"ot  so',  when  held  within  their  proper  bounds', 

And  guiltless  of  offence  they  range  the  air', 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field\ 

There  they  are  privileg'd^.     And  he  that  hunts'" 

Or  harms  them  there',  is  guilty  of  a  wrong"" ; 

Disturbs  th'  economy  of  nature's  realm\ 

Who',  vrhen  she  form'd',  design'd  them  an  abode"" 
8  The  sum  is  this^ :  if  man's  convenience\  healthy 

Or  safety'  interfere',  his  rights  and  claims' 

Are  paramount',  and  must  extinguish  theirs\ 

Else  they  are  alh — the  meanest  things  that  are', 

As  f'-eeto  live^  and  to  enjoy  that  lift ', 
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As  God  was  fi-ee  to  form  thcin  at  tlie  lirst', 
Who',  in  his  sovereign  wisdom',  made  thtm  all'. 

4  Ye',  therefore',  who  love  mercy',  teach  \  mr  sons 
To  love  it  too\     The  spriuj?  time  of  our'^yeurs 

Is  soon  dishonour'd  and  defi?* d',  in  mosf. 

By  buddinp;  ills',  that  ask  a  prudent  iiand 

To  check  them\     Buf,  alas' !  none  sooner  shoots', 

If  unrestrain'd',  into  luxuriant  ^vo  wth', 

Than  cruelty',  most  dev'iish  of  them  a;l\ 

5  JMerc)^  to  him  that  shows  it',  is  tlie  rule 
And  rifjhteousliraitytion  of  its  act', 

By  which  heav'tf  moves  in  pard'ning  guilty  man^ ; 
And  he  thaishov.'s  none',  being  ripe  in  vejirs', 
And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits'. 
Shall  seek  if,  and  not  find  it  in  his  turn\ — cowper. 

SECTION  V. 

A  paraphrase  on  tlie  latter  part  of  the  dih  chapter  of  St 
Matlhew. 

WHEN  my  breast  labours  witli  oppressive  care', 
And  o'er  my  cheek  descends  the  falling  tear'; 
While  all  my  Avarring  passions  are  at  strife', 
Oh'  I  let  me  listen  to  the  words  of  life^ ! 
Raptures  deep-felt  his  doetritie  did  imj>arf, 
And  thus  he  rais'd  from  earth  the  drooping  heart\ 

2  "  Think  iiof ,  when  all  your  scanty  stores  afford', 
Is  gprciid  at  once  upon  the  sparing  board"* ; 
Think  not',  when  worn  the  homely  robe  appears', 
While  on  the  roof  the  howling  tempest  bears' : 
What  farther  shall  this  feeble  life  susbiin', 

And  wliat  shall  clothe  these  shivering  limbs  again\ 

3  Say',  does  not  life  its  nourishment  exceed'  ? 
And  the  fair  bodv',  its  investing  weed'? 
Behold' !  and  loolc  away  your  low  despair'' — 
Seethe  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air^: 

To  them',  nor  stores^  nor  granaries',  belong^; 
Noughf ,  but  tlie  woodland',  and  the  pleasing  song' ; 
Yetj  your  kind  heav'nly  Fatlier  bends  his  eye 
On  the  least  wing  thaFllits  along  the  sky\ 

4  To  him  they  sing  when  spring  renews  the  plain"" ; 
To  him  they  cry',  in  Avintei-'s  |)}nching  reign^ ; 
Nor  is  their  music',  nor  their  plaint  in  vain' : 

He  hears  the  gay\and  theoistrcssful  call'; 
And  with  unsparing  bountj-',  iihs  them  all\" 

6  "  Observe  the  rising  lily's  snowy  grace"' ; 
Observe  the  various  vegdable  race"^ : 
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They  neither  toil',  nor  spin\  but  cra-eless  grow  ; 
Yet  see  how  warm  they  bhish^ !  how  bright  they  glow^  I 
What  regal  vestments  can  with  them  compared 
What  king  so  shining'!  or  what  queen  so  lair'!" 
d  "If  ceaseless',  thus',  the  fowls  of  heav'n  he  feeds' ; 
If  o'er  the  fields  such  lucid  robes  he  spreads' ; 
Will  he  not  care  for  you',  ye  faithless',  saj'^? 
Is_he  unwise'  ?  or',  aVc  ye  less  than  thei/'  r" — THOMSON. 

SECTION  VI. 

The  death  of  a  good  man  a  strong  incentive  tovirtue>, 

THE  chamber  where  the g-ooc?  man  meets  his  fate^ 
Is  privilege  beyond  the  common  walk 

Of  virtuous  life',  quite  in  the  verge  of  heav'n\ 

Fly',  ye  profane' !  ifnof,  draw  near  with  awe\ 

Receive  the  blessing\  and  adore  the  ehance', 

That  threw  in  this  Bethesda  your  disease^ : 

If  unrcstor'd  by  this',  despair  your  cure\ 
£  For',  here',  resistless  demonstration  dwells^  ; 

A  death-bed's  a  detector  of  the  heart^. 

Here  tir'd  dissimulation  drops  her  raask', 

Thro^  life's  grimace',  that  mistress  of  the  scencM 

Here  real\  and  apparenf ,  are  the  same^. 

You  see  the  man' ;  you  see  his  hold  on  heav'n^. 

If  sound  his  virtue',  as  Philander's  sound^. 
3  Heav'n  waits  not  the  last  moment' ;  owns  her  friends 

On  this  side  death',  and  points  them  out  to  men^ ; 

A  lecture',  silent',  but  ol  sov'reign  powr^ ; 

To  vice',  confusion'' :  and  to  virUwi',  poace^. 
Whatever  farce  the  boastful  hero  plays', 

Virtue  alone  has  majesty  in  deatlr  ; 

And  greater  still',  tlie  more  the  tyrant  frowns\ — Y0U]S€i. 

SECTION  VIT. 
Refections  on  a  future  state,  from  a  revimo  ofivintdr^ 
VllIS  done^ !  dread  winter  spreads  his  latest  glooms', 
JL  And  reigns  tremendous  o'er  tlie  conquer'd  year\ 
How  dead  the  vegetable  kingdom  lies^ ! 
How  dumb  the  tuneful' !  Hoiror  wide  extends 
His  desolate  domain\     Behold',  fond  man' ! 
See  here  thj  pictur'd  life' :  priss  some  few  years'. 
Thy  flow'nng  spring',  thy  summer's  ardent  strength', 
Thy  sober  autumn  fading  into  age', 
^Ana  pale  concluding  winter  comes  at  last', 
And  shuts  the  scene'. 
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2  Ah'!  whither  noTv  are  fled 

Those  dreams  of  greatness^  ?  those  unholid  hope5 
■  Of  happiness^  ?  those  longings  after  fame^  ? 
Those  restless  cares^  ?  those  busy  bustling  daj^s"^  ? 
Those  gay-spent',  festive  nights^  ?  those  veering  thoughts', 
Lost  between  good  and  ill',  that  shar'd  thy  life^  ? 

S  All  now  arc  vanish'd^ !  Virtue  sole  survives', 
Immortal',  never-failing  friend  of  man'. 
His  guide  to  happiness  on  high\     And  sec' ! 
*Tis  come',  the  glorious  morn' !  the  second  birth 
Of  heav'n'  and  earth^ !  awak'ning  nature',  hears 
The  new-creating  word',  and  starts  to  life'. 
In  ev'ry  heighten'd  form',  from  pain'^  and  death' 
Forever  free\     The  great  eternal  scheme', 
Involving  all',  and  in  a  perfect  whole 
Uniting  as  the  prospect  wider  spreads', 
To  reason's  eye  refiu'd  clears  up  apace\ 

4  Ye  vainly  wise' !  Ye  blind  presumptuous'!  noAv', 
Confounded  in  thedusf,  adore  that  Power^ 
And  Wisdom',  oftarraign'd'^ :  see  now  the  causB 
Why  unassuming  worth  in  secret  liv'd'. 

And  died  neglected"-:  Avhy  the  good  man's  share 

In  life  w%is  gall',  and  bitterness  of  soul^ : 

Why  the  lone  widow^  and  her  orphans',  pin'd 

In  starving  solitude^ ;  while  luxury', 

In  palaces  lay  straining  her  low  thoughf , 

To  form  unreal  wants^ :  why  heav'n-born  truth\ 

And  moderation  fair',  wore  the  red  marks 

Of  superstition's  scourge'^ :  why  licens'd  pain', 

Thpt  cruel  spoiler',  that  embosom'd  foe', 

Imbitter'd  all  our  bliss\ 

5  Ye  good  distress'd' ! 
Ye  noble  few' !  who  here  unbending  stand 
Beneath  lifers  pressure',  yet  bear  up  awhile', 
And  what  your  bounded"  view  which  only  saw 
A  little  parf ,  deem'd  evil',  is  no  more' : 

The  storms  of  wint'ry  time  will  quickly  pass', 
And  one  unbounded  spring  encircle  all\ — Tnoaiso*. 
.  SECTION  VIII. 
Mami's  advice  to  Eve,  to  avoid  temptation^ 
"  f^  WOMAN,  best  are  all  things  as  the  vnll 

V>r  Of  God  ordain'd  them ;  his  creating  hand 
Nothing  imperfect  or  deficient  left 
Of  all  that  he  created,  much  less  man. 
Or  aught  that  might  his  happy  state  secure, 
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Secure  from  outward  force.    Within  himself 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  within  his  pow'r: 
Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  harm. 
But  God  left  free  the  will ;  for  what  obeys 
Reason,  is  free,  and  reason  he  made  right ; 
But  bid  her  well  beware,  and  still  erect, 
I^est,  by  some  fair  appearing  good  surpris'd, 
She  dictate  false^  and  misinform  the  will 
To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  fori)id. 
Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love,  enjoins 
That  1  should  mind  thee  oft :  and  mind  thou  me. 

8  Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  swerve, 
Since  reason  not  impossibly  may  meet 
Some  specious  object  by  the  foe  suborn'd,  - 
And  fall  into  deception  unaware, 
Not  keeping  strictest  watch,  as  she  was  warn'd. 
Seek  not  temptation  then,  which  to  avoid 
Were  better,  and  most  likely  if  from  me 
Thou  sever  not ;  trial  will  come  unsought. 

4  Wouldst  thou  approve  thy  constancy?  approve 
First  thy  obedience  ;  th'  other  who  can  know, 
Not  seeing  tbee  attempted,  who  attest  ? 
But  if  thou  think,  trial  unsought  may  find 
tJs  both  securer  than  thus  warn'd  thou  seem'st, 
Go ;  for  thy  stay,  not  free,  absents  thee  more : 
Go  in  thy  native  innocence  ;  rely 
On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue,  summon  all ; 
For  God  towards  thee  hatli  done  his  part ;  do  tliine. 

MILTON 

SECTION  IX. 


B 


On  procrastination. 
E  wise  to-day  ;  'tis  madness  to  defer : 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 
"  '■••fe. 


Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  push'd  out  of  lii 
l*rocrastination  is  the  thief  of  time. 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled  ; 
And,  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes,  this  bears 
The  palm,  "  That  all  men  are  about  to  live : " 
Forever  on  the  brink  of  being  born. 
All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think, 
They  one  day,  shall  not  drivel ;  and  their  pride 
On  this  reversion,  takes  up  ready  praise ; 
At  least  their  own ;  then-  future  selves  applauds ; 
R2  (17J-)    '*^ 
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How  excellent  t.hat  life  they  ne'er  will  lead ! 

Time  lodg'd  in  their  own  hnnds  is  folly's  vails  ; 

That  lodg'd  in  fate's,  to  wisdom  they  consign; 

The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 

*ris  not  in  folly,  not  to  scorn  a  fool ; 

And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more* 
8  All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man  ; 

Ana  that  thro'  cv'ry  stage.     When  young,  indeed, 

In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 

Unanxious  for  ourselves  ;  and  only  wish. 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  wpre  more  wise. 

At  thirly,  man  suspects  himself  a  fool; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 

At  fifty,  chides  his  infamous  delay ; 

Jpuslies  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought,  ^  -- 

Resolves,  and  re-resolTes,  then  dics^tho  same. 
4  And  why  ?  Because  bethinks  himself  immortal. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal,  but  themselves  ; 

Themselves,  when  some  al&rming  shock  of  fate 

Strikes  thro' their  vyounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread; 

But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  woundt  d  air. 

Soon  close  ;  wiiere,  past  the  shaft,  no  trace  is  found. 

As  from  Jhe  wing  no  scar  the  sky  retains  ; 

The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel ; 

So  dies  in  liuman  hearts  the  thought  of  death. 

Ev'n  with  the  tender  tear  which  Nature  sheds 

O'er  tliose  we  love,  we  d»-op  it  in  their  grave. — young. 

SECTION  X. 

Tliat philosophy^  which  stops  at  secondare;  causes,  reproved^ 

HAPPY  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employ'd 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  checker  hfe  ! 
Resolving  ali  events,  with  their  effects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  his  eye  rule  ail  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns  ;  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oft  originate  ;)  could  chance 
Find  place  in  his  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  his  plan  ; 
Then  God  might  be  surpris'd,  and  unforeseen 
Contingence  might  alarm  him  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  his  affairs. 
2  This  trutli,  philosophy,  though  eagle-ey'd 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  o'erlooks ; 
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And  having  found  his  instrument,  forgets 
Or  disregards,  or^  more  presumptuous  still, 
Denies  the  pow'r  that  wields  it.     God  proclaims 
His  hot  displeasure  against  foolish  men 
That  live  an  atheist  life  ;  involves  the  heav'n 
In  tempests  ;  quits  his  trrasp  upon  the  winds, 
And  gives  them  all  their  fury  ;  bids  a  plague 
Kindle  a  fiery  boil  upon  the  skin, 
And  putrefy  the  breath  of  blooming  health ; 

S  He  calls  for  famine,  and  the  meagre  fiend 
Blows  mildevv^  from  between  his  shrivcl'd  lips, 
And  taints  the  golden  ear  ;  he  springs  his  mines, 
And  desolates  a  nation  at  a  blast : 
Forth  steps  the  spruce  philosopher,  and  tells 
Of  homogcneal  and  discordant  springs 
And  principles ;  of  causes,  how  they  work 
Bj'  necessary  laws  their  sure  efiects,* 
Of  action  and  re-action. 

4  He  has  found 

Tlie  source  of  trhe  dise.ase  that  nature  feels  ; 
And  bidsthc  world  take  heart  and  banish  fear 
Thou  fool  !  will  thy  discovVy  ofthe  cause 
Suspend  th'  elTect,  or  heal  it  ?  Has  not  God 
Still  wrought  by  means  since  first  he  made  the  world  ? 
And  did  he  not  of  old  employ  his  means 
To  drown  it  ?  What  is  his  creation  less 
Than  a  capacious  reservoir  of  means, 
Form'd  for  his  use,  and  ready  at  his  will  ? 
Go,  dress  thine  eyes  with  eye-salve ;  ask  of  him, 
Or  ask  of  whomsoever  he  has  taught ; 
And  learn,  tliough  late,  the  genuine  cause  of  alk  COWPER, 

SECTION  XI. 

Indignant  seniimenis  on  national  prejudices  and  hatred ;  and 
on  slavci-y. 
kH,  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness, 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade, 
Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit,   » 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 
Might  never  reach  me  more  !  My  ear  is  pain'd, 
My  soul  is  sick  with  ev'ry  day's  report 
Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  fiU'd. 
There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart ; 
It  does  not  fee!  for  man.     The  nat'ral  bond 
Of  brotherhood  is  sever' d,  as  the  flax 
That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 


O' 
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%  He  finds  his  fellow  i^uilty  of  a  skin 

Not  colour'd  like  his  own  ;  and  having  pow'r 
T'  enforce  the  Avrong,  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  Iry  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.     Mountains  interpos'd, 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else, 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one. 

S  Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys ; 
And  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  denlor  d, 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot, 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
With  stripes,  that  mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart, 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 

4  Then  what  is  man !  And  what  man  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  bluch 
And  hang  his  head,  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 

I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground. 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep. 
And  tremble  when  Iwake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  evereiirn'd. 

5  No  :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  mj  heart's 
Just  estimation  priz'd  above  all  price  ; 

I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave, 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fanten  them  on  hin.- 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home — then  wUy  abroad  .^ 
And  they  themselves  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us.  are  emancipate  and  loos'd, 

6  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lun^s 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  ; 
They  touch  oui-  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 
That^s  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing.     Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  ev'ry  vein 

Of  all  your  empire  ;  that  where  Britain's  power 

Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. — cowrER. 


CHAPTER  ly. 

DESCRIPTIVE   PIECES. 

SECTION  1. 

The.  morning  in  summer, 
f¥lHE  meek-ey'd  morn  appears'^  mother  of  dews', 
JL    At  first  f;'i;.t  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east' ; 
Till  far  o'er  etiier  spreads  the  -widning  glo^N-^ ; 
And  from  beiore  the  lustre  of  her  face 
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White  break  the  clouds  a\vay\    "With  quicken'd  step", 

Brown  niglit  retires^ :  young  day  pours  in  apacc', 

And  opens  all  the  lawny  prospect  wide\ 
e  The  dripping  rock\  the  mountain's  misty  top', 

Swell  on  the  sight',  and  brighten  with  the  dawn\ 

Blue',  thro'  the  dusk',  the  smoking  currents  shine^ ; 

And  from  the  bladed  field',  the  fearful  hare 
'     Limps',  awkward^ :  wiiile  along  tlie  forest-glade 

The  wild  deer  trip',  and  often  turning  gaze 

At  early  passenger^.     Music  awakes 

The  native  voice  of  undissembled  joy' , 

And  thick  around  the  Avoodland  hvmns  arise\ 
8  Rous'd  by  the  cock',  tlie  soon-clad  shepherd  leaves 

His  mossy  cottage',  where  with  peace  he  dwells', 

And  from  the  crowded  fold',  in  order',  drives 

His  flock  to  taste  the  verdure  of  the  morn\ 
Falsely  luxurious',  will  not  man  awake'. 

And',  sprinj^ing  from  the  bed  of  sloth',  enjoy 

The  cool',  the  fragrant',  and  the  silent  hour', 

To  meditation  due  and  sacred  song'  ? 
4  For  is  there  aught  in  sleep  can  charm  the  wise'? 

To  lie  in  dead  oblivion',  losing  half 

The  fleeting  moments  of  too  short  a  life' ; 

Total  extinction  of  tli'  enlighten'd  soul' ! 

Or  else  to  feverish  vanity  alive', 

Wilder'd,  and  tossing  thro'  distemper'd  dreams'  ? 

Who  would',  in  such  a  gloomy  state',  remain 

Longer  than  nature  craves' ;  Avhen  ev'ry  muse'' 

And  everj;  blooming  pleasure',  waits  without', 

To  hless  tlie  wildly  devious',  morning  walk^  P — Thomson 

SECTION  11. 

Rural  sounds,  as  wdl  us  rural  sights,  delightful, 

NOR  rural  sights  alone',  but  rural  sounds 
Exhilarate  the  sjiirif ,  and  restore 
The  tone  of  languid  nature\     Mighty  winds', 
That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood', 
Of  ancient  gro^vth',  make  music',  not  unlike 
The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore', 
And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  fill  the  mind^j 
Unnumber'd  branches  waving  in  the  b'asf , 
And  all  their  leaves  fast  flutt'ring  all  at  once\ 
2  Nor  less  composure  waits  uj)on  the  roar 
Of  distant  floods'  ;  or  on  the  softer  voice 
Of  n-^.gsib'ring  fountain' ;  or  of  rills  that  slip 
Through  the  cleft  rock',  and',  chiming  as  they  fall 
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Upon  loose  pebbles',  lose  themselves  rit  length 
In  matted  grass',  thaf.  "vvith  a  livelier  gi-een', 
Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course\ 
N atnr cinanimale  em^)loys  sweet  sounds' ; 
But  animated  nature  sweet(!r  stilV ; 
To  sooth  and  satisfy  the  human  ear\ 
S  Ten  thousand  Avarblers  clicej-  the  daj^,  and  one 
The  Ijve-lon^  night\     IN  or  these  alone",  Avhose  notes 
Nice  fin^er'd  art  must  emulate  in  vain' , 
But  cawing  rooks\  and  kites'  that  swim  sublime', 
In  still  repeated  circles',  screaming  loud^ ; 
The  jay\  the  pye\  and  ev'n  the  boding  owl', 
That  hails  the  rising  moon',  have  channs  fur  me\ 
Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselvesj'and  harsh', 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  whtre  peace  for  ever  reigns', 
And  only  there',  please  hignly  for. their  sake'. — cowpkr. 

'  SECTION  III. 

The  rose. 

THE  rose  had  been  wash'd\  just  wash'din  a  shower', 
"Which  Mar}'' to  Anna  convey'd' ; 
The  plentiful  moistur*^  encumberM'the  flower', 
And  weigh'd  down  its  beautiful  head^i 
£  The  cup  was  all  fiil'd^  and  the  leaves  wj^e  all  wer, 
And  it  seem'd  to  a  fanciful  view', 
To  weep  f\>r  ti\e  Inidsit  had  left  with  regref, 
On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew\ 
S  I  hastily  seiz'd  it',  unfit  as  it  was 

For  a  nosega}^,  so  dripping  and  drown-d 
And  swindng  it  rudelj'',  too  rudely',  alas' ! 
I  snapp  d  it' — it  fell  to  the  ground'. 

4  And  such',  I  exclaim'd',  is  the  pitiless  parf  , 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind' ; 
RegardicoS  of 'wringing' and  breaking  a  hcarf, 
Already  to  sarrow  resign 'd'. 

5  This  elegant  rose',  had  I  shaken  it  less', 

Might  have  bloom'd  with  its  owner  awhile' : 
And  the  tear  that  is  wip'd  with  a  little  addresis^, 
May  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile'. — cowfer. 

SECTION  JV. 

Care  of  birds  for  Iheir  ymingr 

AS  thus  the  patient  dam  assiduous  sits', 
Not  to  be  tempted  from  her  tender  task , 
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Or  by  siiarp  fuingei'',  or  by  smooth  delighf , 
Tho  the  whole  loosen'd  spring  around  herblowsr*, 
Her  sympathizing  partner  takes  his  stand 
High  on  th'  opponent  bank^,  and  ceaseless  sings 
The  tedious  time  awaj'' ;  or  else  supplies 
Her  place  a  moment'^  while  she  sudden  flits 
To  pick  the  scanty  meal\ 

t  Th'  appointed  tim- 

With  pious  toil  fufRll'd',  the  callow  young', 
Warm'd'^  and  expanded  into  perfect  life'', 
Their  brittle  bondage  break',  and  come  to  light^  i 
A  helph^sa  family-',  demanding  food 
'With  constant  clamour\     O  wiiat  passions  then', 
What  melting  sentiments  of  kindly  care'. 
On  the  new  parents  spize^ ! 

8  Away  they  fly 

Affectionate',  and  undcsirir^g  bear 
The  most  delicious  morsel  to  tlieir  young'' ; 
Wiiich  equally  distributed',  again 
The  search  hegins\     Even  so  a  gentle  pair', 
By  fortune  sunk',  but  form'd  ofgcn'rous  ?n(juld', 
And  charm'il  with  cares  beyond  the  vulgar  brea^, 
In  some  lone  cot  amid  tiie  ('iistant  woods', 
Sustained  alone  by  providential  IJear'n', 
Oft',  as  they  weeping  eye  their  infi\nt  train', 
Checktheii  own  appetites',  and  give  themall\     TnoMSON. 
SECTION  V. 

Liberty  and  slaveiij  coiiirasled.    Part  of  a  Idler  xvnlienfrom 
Italy ^  by  Addison. 

HOW  has  kind  Heav'nadornM.tliis  bappv  land', 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand^ ! 
But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores"'. 
Her  b'iooming  mountains',  and  her  sunny  shores^ 
With  all  the  gifts  that  lieav^n^  and  earth'  imparC, 
The  smiles  of  nature^,  and  the  charms  of  art', 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns', 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains^  ? 
The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  redd'ning  orange',  and  the  swelling  grain'' ; 
Joyless  he  sees  the  growing  oils^  and  wines'. 
And  in  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade',  repines^. 
Oh',  i/iberty',  thou  pow'r  supremely  bright' 
Profuse  of  bliss',  and  pregnant  with  delighf 
Perpetual  pleasures  in  thy  presence  reign', 
A.nu  smiling  plenty  leads  thy  Avanton  train\ 
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EasM  of  her  load',  subjection  grows  more  lighf, 

And  poverty  looks  cheerful  in  thy  sig;ht\ 

Thou  mak'st  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay^ ; 

Oiv'st  beauty  to  tbesun',  and  pleasure  to  the  day\ 

On  foreign  mountains',  may  the  sun  reiine 

The  grape's  soft  juice',  and  mellow  it  to  wine^ : 

With  citron  groves  adorn  a  distant  soil', 

And  the  fat  olive  swell  with  floods  of  oih  : 

We  envy  not  the  w^armer  clime  that  lies 

In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies'' ; 

Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heav'n  rejiine', 

Tho'  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine'' : 

*Ti3  Liberty  that  crowns  Britannia's  isle', 

And  makes  her  barren  rocks',and  her  bleak  mountains  smile'' 

SECTION  vr. 

Charity,    ^paraphrase  on  tht  ISth  chapler  of  tlie first  episUt 

to  the  Corinthians. 

DID  sweeter  sounds  adorn  my  flowing  tongue'. 
Than  ever  man  pronounc'd^  or  angel  sung'; 
Hadl  all  knowledge',  human^and  divine'. 
That  tliought  can  reach\  or  science  can  define';  ^ 
And  had  I  pow'r  to  give  that  knowledge  birth', 
In  all  the  speeches  of  the  babbling  earth' ; 
Did  Shadrach's  zeal  n^y  glowing  breast  inspire', 
To  weary  tortures^  and  rejoice  in  fire' ; 
Or  had  1  faith  like  that  which  Israel  saw', 
When  Moses  gave  thrm  miracles',  and  law"' : 
Yef ,  gracious  charity',  indulgent  guesf , 
Were  not  thv  power  exerted  in  my  breast' ; 
Those  s])eeches  Avould  send  up  unheeded  pray'r^ ; 
That  scorn  of  life',  would  be  but  wild  despa\r': 
A  cymbal's  sound  were  better  than  my  voice^; 
My  faith  w*ere  form' ;  my  eloquence  were  noise\ 
Charity',  decent\  modesty  oas}^,  kind\ 
Softens  the  high',  and  rears  the  abject  mind^ ; 
Knows  with  just  reins\  and  gentle'hand',  to  guide 
Between  vile  shame',  and  arbitrary  pride\ 
Not  soon  provok'd',  she  easilj'  forgives^ ; 
And  much  she  suffers',  as  she  much  believes\ 
Soft  peace  she  brings  wiierever  she  arrives'' ; 
She  builds  our  quiet',  as  she  forms  our  lives^  ; 
Lays  the  rough  ))aths  of  peevish  nature  even'; 
And  opens  in  each  heart  a  little  heav'n\ 
3  Each  other  gift',  which  God  on  man  bestows', 
Its  proper  br^U'ids',  and  due  restriction  knows^  • 
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To  5>ne  fix'd  purpose  dedicates  its  powV, 

And  finishing  its  acf ,  exists  no  more^. 

Thus',  in'  obedience  to  what  Heav'n  decrees', 

Knowledge  shall  fail',  and  prophecy  shall  cease'' ; 

But  lasting  charity's  more  ample  SAvay', 

Nor  bound  by  time',  nor  subject  to  decay', 

In  happy  triumph  shall  for  ever  live' ; 

And  endless  good  diffuse',  and  endless  praise  receive  , 

4  As  through  tiie  artist's  intervening  glass'. 
Our  eye  observes  the  distant  planets  pass'; 
A  little  we  discover' ;  but  allow', 

That  more  remains  unseen'^  than  art  can  show'* ; 
So  whilst  our  mind  its  knowled;^e  would  iraprote', 

gts  feeble  eye  intent  on  things  above',) 
igh  as  we  may',  we  lifi  our  reason  lip'. 
By  faith  directed',  and  confirm'd  by  hope' ; 
Yet  are  we  able  only  to  survey', 
Dawnings  of  beams',  and  promises  of  day^ ; 
Heav'n's  fuller  effluence  mocks  our  dazzled  sight^; 
Too  great  its  swiftness',  and  too  strong  its  light\ 

5  But  soon  the  mediate  clouds  shuli  be  dispell'd'' ; 
The  Sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld', 

In  all  his  robes',  witii  all  his  glory  on', 
Seated  sublime  on  his  meridian  throne\ 
Then  constant  f-uth\  and  holy  hope',  shall  die^5 
One  lost  in  certainty',  and  one  in  joy' : 
Whilst  thou',  more  happy  po^v'r')  fair  charity', 
Triumphant  sister',  greatest  of  the  three'. 
Thy  omce\  and  thy  nature'stiil  the  same', 
Lasting  thj'  lamp',  and  unconsum'd  thy  flame', 
Shalt  still  survive^ — 

Shalt  stand  before  the  host  of  heav'n  confesf 
For  ever  blessing',  and  forever  blest — prior. 
SECTION   VII. 
Picture  of  a  good  man, 

SOME  angel  guide  mv  pencil',  Avhile  I  draw'. 
What  nothing  else  than  angel  can  exceed', 
A  man  on  earth',  devoted  to  the  skles^ ; 
liike  ships  at  sea',  w  hile  in',  above  the  world^ 
With  aspect  mi ld\  and  elevated  eye', 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  mount  serene'. 
Above  the  fogs  of  sense',  and  passion's  storm^: 
All  the  black  cares\  and  tumults  of  this  life'. 
Like  harmless  thunders',  breaking  at  his  feet', 
Excite  his  pity',  not  impair  his  peace' . 

fit  r25f^ 
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2  Earfh's  s^r.nuliic  sons',  the  scpplred\  and  the  s]i\v(f 
A  niin^^led  mo!/ 1  a  AvandVinj:;  herd' !  he  sees', 
Bewilder'd  in  the  vale'';  in  all  unlike^ ! 
His  full  reverse  in  all'' !  What  hij^her  praise^  ? 
What  stronger  demonstration  of  the  ri^ht^? 
Theprese7jl  all  their  care' ;  the  fuhire  /ns\ 
When  public  welfare  calls',  or  private  wanfj 
JViey  {Jive  to  fame^ ;  hi^  bounty  he  conce(ds\ 
Their  virtues  varnish  nature' ;  his  exalt''. 
Mankind's  esteem  ikei/  courf ;  and  he  his  own'^ 

S  Theirs  the  wild  chase  of  false  felicities'; 
His\  the  compos''d  j>ossfcssion  of  the  irue\ 
Alike  throughout  is  liis  consistent  piece\ 
All  of  one  coloui'',  and  an  even  thread^ ;  ' 
While  party-colour'd  shades  of  happiness', 
With  hideous  ga})s  between',  patcli  up  for  them 
A  madman's  robe^;  each  puff  of  fortune  blows 
The  tatters  b}^,  and  shows  their  nakedncss\ 

4  He  sees  wilii  other  ojos  than  theirs' :  where  they 
Behold  a  sun',  he  spies  a  Deity'' ; 

What  makes  then)  only  smile',  makes  him  adore^. 
Where  they  sec  mountains',  he  but  atoms  sees'' ; 
An  empire  in  his  balance',  weighs  a  ^•ain\ 
They  things  tcrri^strial  worship  as  divine^ : 
His  hopes  immortal  blow  them  by',  as  dusf, 
That  dims  his  sight  and  sLortcns  his  survey', 
Wliicli  longs',  in  infinite',  to  los^  all  boiiod''. 

5  "itles^  and  honours',  (if  they  pjHive  bis  fate',) 
He  lays  aside  to  finu  nis  dignity"' ; 

No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides". 
They  triurn])h  in  externals',  (which  conceal 
Man  s  re;d  glory',)  proud  of  an  eclipse'': 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud': 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man',  as  man^. 
Too  dear  he  Iiulds  iiis  int'rest',  to  neglect 
Another's  v/el fare',  or  his  rip;ht  invade^ ; 
Their  int'resf,  like  a  lion',  lives  on  prey\ 

6  They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong^ ; 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper\  looks  on  heav'n', 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe^ : 

Noughf ,  but  what  ^vounds  his  virtue',  w^ounds  his  peacc"^ 
A  cover'd  heart  their  character  defends'' ; 
Acover'd  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise\ 

7  With  nakedness  his  innocence  agi«!Os^ ! 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall' ! 
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Tliere  no  joj^s  end',  where  his  full  feast  begins'' : 

His  joys  cVeate\  theirs  murder'',  future  bliss\ 

To  triumph  in  existence',  his  alone^ ; 

And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 

His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun\ 

His  glorious  course  Avas',  yesterday',  complete'' : 

Death',  ihen%  was  welcome' :  yet  life  stillh  sweet\r-- YOUi«ai 

SECTION  vni. 

The  pleasures  of  retirement,  ' 

KNEW  he  but  his  happiness',  of  men 
The  happiest  Ik/!  who',  far  from  public  rage' 
Deep  in  the  vale',  with  a  choice  few  retir'd', 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  of  the  rural  life\ 
9  What  tho'  the  dome  be  wanting',  Avhose  proud  gate'  / 

Each  morning',  vomits  out  the  sneaking  crowd  \ 

Of  flatterers  false',  and  in  their  turn  abus'd"'  ?  ii 

Vile  intercourse^ !  What  though  the  glitt'ring  robe',  *  j 

Of  ev'ry  hue  reflected  liahtcan  give',  / 

Or  floated  loose',  or  sti.T  with  mazy  gold', 
The  pride\and  gaze  offvwls',  opj>rcss  himnor  ? 
What  tho%  from  utmost  land'  and  sea'  purvey'd' 
For  him  each  rarer  tributiu-y  life 
Bleeds  not',  and  his  insatiate  table  heaps 
With  luxuiy  and  deatii'^  ?  ^Vhat  tho'  his  bow4 
Flames  not  with  costly  juiCe^ ;  nor  sunk  in  beds  , 
Oft  of  gay  care',  he  tosses  out  the  nighf , 
Or  melts  the  thoughtless  hours  in  idle  state''  ? 
What  tho'  he  knows  not  those  fantastic  joys', 
That  still  amuse  the  wanton',  still  deceive^ ; 
A  face  of  pleasure^  but  a  heart  of  pain' , 
Their  hollow  moments undelighted  air? 
Sure  peace  is  his^ ;  a  solid  life  estrang'd 
To  disappointment',  and  fallacious  hope\ 

8  Rich  in  contenf,  in  nature's  bounty  rich', 

In  herbs^  and  fruits' ;  wliatc\  er  greens  the  spring', 
W^hen  heaven  descends  in  showers' ;  or  bends  the  boiigh 
When  summer  reddens',  and  when  autumn  beams' : 
Or  in  the  wintry  glebe  whatever  lies 
Conceai'd',  and  fattens  with  the  richest  sap' : 
These  are  not  wanting'' ;  nor  the  milky  drove', 
luxuriant',  spread  o'er  all  the  lowinjj  vale'' ; 
Nor  bleating  mountains' ,  nor  the  chide  of  streamsf. 
And  hum  of  bees',  inviting  sleep  sincere 
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Into  the  guiltless  breast',  beneath  the  shade', 
Or  thrown  at  lan^e  amki  the  fragrant  hay^: 
Nor  aught  besides  of  prospect\  grove',  or  son^\ 
Dim  grottos\  gleaming  lakes',  and  fountains  clear  . 

4  Here  too  dwells  simple  truth^ ;  plain  innocence^ ; 
Unsullied  beauty^ ;  sound  ffnbroken  youth', 
Patient  of  labour',  with  a  little  pleas'd^ ; 
Health  ever  blooming^ ;  unambitious  toil^ ; 

Calm  contemplation',  and  poetic  ease\ — thojison, 

SECTION  IX. 

Tb£  pleasure  and  benejit  of  an  improved  and  well-direcieo 
imagination. 

OH' !  blest  of  Heaven',  who  not  the  languid  songs 
Of  luxury',  the  siren' !  not  the  bribes 
Of  sordid  wealth',  nor  afl  the  gaudy  spoils 
Of  pageant  Ilonou)-',  can  seduce  to  leave 
Those  ever  blooming  sweets',  which',  from  the  store 
Of  nature',  fair  imagination  culls', 
To  charm  th'  enliven'd  soul^ !  What  tho'  not  all 
Of  mortal  oflspring  can  attain  the  height 
Of  envied  life^ ;  tho'  only  few  possess 
Patrician  treasures^  or  imperial  state'  • 
Yet  nature's  care',  to  all  her  children  jusf, 
With  richer  treasures^  and  an  ampler  state', 
Endows  at  large  whenever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them\ 
2  His  the  city's  pomp', 

The  niral  honours  his\     Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome\  the  column\  and  the  arch'. 
The  breathing  marble^  and  the  sculptur'd  gold', 
Beyond  the  pi'oud  possessors  narrow  claim'. 
His  tuneful  breast  enjoys\     For  him',  the  spring 
Distils  her  de'^vs',  and  from  the  silken  gem 
Its  lucid  leaves  unfolds^ ;  for  him',  the  hand 
Of  autumn  tinges  every  fertile  branch 
With  blooming  gold',  imd  blushes  like  the  morn\ 
Each  passing  hour  sheds  tribute  from  her  wings'': 
And  still  new  beauties  meet  his  lonely  walk', 
And  loves  unfeit  attract  him^. 

5  Not  a  breeze 
Flies  o'er  the  meadoAv^ ;  not  a  cloud  imhibes 
The  setting  sun's  effulgf^nce^;  not  a  strain 
From  all  the  tenants  of  the  warbling  shade 
Ascends' ;  but  whence  his  bosom  can  partake 
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Fresh  pl(;asuic',  unreprov'd\     Nor  thence  partakes 
Fresh  pleasure  only' ;  for  th'  attentive  mind% 
By  this  harmonious  action  on  her  powers', 
Becomes  herself  harmonious'' :  wont  so  oft 
111  outward  things  to  meditate  the  charm 
Of  sacred  order',  soon  she  seeks  at  home', 
To  find  a  kmdred  order"" ;  to  exert 
Within  herself  this  elegance  of  love\ 
This  fair  inspir'd  delight^ ;  her  tempered  pow'rs 
Refine  at  length',  and  every  passion  wears 
A  chaster\  milder',  more  attractive  mien\ 

4  But  if  to  ampler  prospects',  if  to  gaze 

On  nature's  form',  wliere',  negligent  of  all 

These  lesser  graces',  she  assumes  the  port 

Of  ihat  Eternal  Majesty  that  weigh'd 

The  world's  foundations',  if  to  these  the  mind 

Exalts  her  daring  eye' ;  then  mightier  far 

Will  be  the  change',  and  nobler\     Would  the  forms 

Of  servile  custom  cramp  her  gen'rous  pow'rs'  ? 

Would  sordid  policies',  the  barb'rous  growth 

Of  ignorance  and  rapine',  bow  her  down 

To  tame  pursuits',  to  indolence  and  fear'  ? 

5  liO !  she  appeals  to  nature^  to  the  winds' 

And  rolling  waves\  the  sun's  unwearied  course^, 

The  elements'  and  seasons^:  all  declare 

For  whatth'  eternal  maker  has  ordain'd 

The  pow'rs  of  man^ :  we  feei  within  ourselves 

His  energy  divine^ ;  he  t(;lls  the  hearf , 

He  meantr^,  he  made  us  to  behold  and  love 

What  he  beholds  and  loves',  the  general  orb 

Of  life'  and  being^ ;  to  be  great  like  Him', 

Beneficent'  and  active\     Thus  the  men 

Whom  nature's  works  instruct',  with  God  himself 

Hold  converse^ ;  grow  familiar',  day  by  day', 

With  his  conceptions^ ;  act  upon  his  phn' ; 

And  form  to  his',  the  relish  of  their  souls\ — akenside 


CHAPTER  V. 
PATHETIC  PIECES. 
■    SECTION  1. 

The  hermit. 

AT  the  close  of  the  day',  when  the  hamlet  is  still', 
And  mortalstlie  sweets  of  forgetfulness  prove'; 
When  nought  bi;'^  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill', 
And  nouirht  but  the  nightingale' s  song  in  the  grove 
L  2  (29  f) 
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'Twas  Uius  by  the  cave  of  the  mountain  afar', 

While  his  harp  rung  symphonious',  a  hermit  begait 
No  more  with  Imnself'  or  with  nature  at  war', 

He  thought  as  a  sage',  tho'  he  felt  as  a  man\ 
£  "  Ah'  I  why',  all  abandon'd  to  darkness'  and  wo^ ; 

Why',  lone  Philomela',  that  languishing  fall^  ? 
For  spring  shall  return',  and  a  lover  bestow'. 

And  sorrow  no  longer  thy  bosom  inthral\ 
But',  if  pity  inspire  thee',  renew  the  sad  luy^ ; 

Mourn',  sweetest  eomplainer',  man  calls  thee  to  moum^v. 
O  sooth  him  whose  pleasures  like  thine  pass  away^ : 

Full  quickly  they  pass' — but  they  never  returu\ 
S  "Now  gliding  remote',  on  the  verge  of  the  sky', 

Themoon  half  extinguish 'd',  her  crescent  displays^: 
But  lately  I  mark'd',  when  majestic  on  high 

She  shone',  and  the  planets  were  lost  in  her  blazc\ 
Roll  on',  thou  fair  orb',  and  with  gladness  pursue 

The  path  that  conducts  thee  to  splendour  again"  : 
But  man's  faded  glory  what  change  shall  renew^ ! 

Ah  fool' !  to  exult  m  a  glorv  so  vain'' ! 

4  "  'Tis  nig]  jf,  and  the  landscape  is  lovely  no  more'' : 

I  raouin' ,  but',  ye  woodhmds',  I  mourn  not  for  you'' ; 
For  morn  is  approaihlng',  your  charms  to  restore  , 

Perfum'd  with  fresh  fragrance',  and  glitt'ring  withdew^ 
Nor  yet  for  tiie  rava-ge  of  winter  I  mourn' ; 

Kind  nature  the  embryo  blossom  will  save' : 
But  when  shall  spring  v^sit  the  mouldering  urn^ ! 

O  when  shall  day  dawn  on  the  night  of  the  grave''! 

5  "'Twas  thus  by  the  glare  of  false  science  beti-ay'd', 

That  leads',  to  bewilder^  and  dazzles\  to  blind' ; 
My  thoughts  wont  to  roam',  from  shade  onward  to  shade 

Destruction  before  me',  and  sorrow  l)ehind\ 
O  pity',  great  Father  of  light',  then  I  cried', 

Thy  creature  who  fain  Avould  not  wander  from  thee^ ! 
Lo',  humbled  in  dust',  I  relinquish  my  pride^: 

From  doubt''  anrd  from  darkness'  thou  only  canst  free'. 

6  "And  darkness'  and  doubt^,  arc  now  fl5^ingaway^ ; 

No  longer  I  roam  in  conjecture  forlorn' ; 
So  breaks  on  the  traveller',  faint  and  •estray', 

The  bright*^  and  the  balmy'  effulgence  of  mom^. 
See  truth',  love',  and  mercy',  in  triumph  descending', 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Edeh's  first  bl-on)m'I 
On  the  cold  cheek  of  death'  smiles'- androses'  are  blerrding'. 

And  beautv  immortal',  awakes  from  tlie  tomb\" 

BE4TTIE. 
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SECTION  II. 

2%e  heggar^s  petition. 

PITY  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man'', 
Whose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  dooi*  . 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span^ ; 
Oh !  give  relief,  and  Heaven  will  bless  your  store\ 

2  These  tatter'd  clothes  my  poverty  bespealO  ; 

These  hoary  locks',  proclaim  my  lengthened  years^ ; 
And  many  a  furrow  in  my  grief-worn  cheek', 
Hi'S  been  the  channel  to  a  flood  of  tears^. 

3  Yon  house',  erected  on  the  rising  ground', 

With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  from  my  road^ ; 
For  plenty  there  a  residence  Ims  found', 
And  grandeur  a  magnificent  abode\ 

4  Hard  is  the  fate  of  the  infirm  and  poor^ ! 

Here',  as  I  crav'd  a  morsel  of  their  bread^, 
A  pamper'd  menial  drove  me  from  the  door', 
To  seek  a  shelter  in  an  humbler  shed\ 

5  Oh' !  take  me  to  your  hospitable  dom-e'' ; 

Keen  blows  theVind',  ami  piercing  is  the  cold^' 
Short  is  my  passa;^8  to  the  friendly  tomb' ; 
For  I  am  pooi-',  and  miserably  old\ 

6  Should  I  reveal  the  sources  of  my  grief, 

If  soft  humanity  e'er  touch'd  j'our  breasf , 
Your  hands  woukS  not  withhold  the  kind  relief ; 
And  tears  of  pity',  would  not  be  reprcst\ 

7  Heav'n  sends  misfortunes'" ;  why  should  we  repine^ 

'Tis  Heav'n  has  brought  me  to  the  s^ate  you  see^ 
And  your  condition  may  be  soon  like  mine', 
The  child  of  sorrow'  and  of  misery^ 
3  A  little  farm  was  my  paternal  lot'' ; 

Tlien',  like  the  lark',  1  sprightly  hail'd  the  morn'' 
But  ah'  I  Oppression  forc'dme  from  my  cot', 
My  cattle  died',  and  blighted  was  my  corn\ 
9,  My  daughter',  once  tlie  comfort  of  my  age', 
Lur'd  by  a  villain  from  her  native  home', 
IS  cast  abandon'd  on  the  world's  wide  stage', 
And  doom'd  in  scanty  poverty  to  roam\ 
10  My  tender  wife',  sweet  soother  of  my  care'  ! 
Struck  with  sad  anguish  at  th^e  stern  decree  , 
Feir,  lingVing  fell',  a  victim  to  despair' ; 

And  left  the  woi'ld  to  wretchedness'  and  me's 
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11  Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man', 

VViiose  trembling  limbs  have  borne  him  to  your  door  ; 
Whose  days  are  dwindled  to  the  shortest  span^ : 
Oh !  give  relief,  and  Heav'n Mill  bless  your  store\ 
SECTION  III. 
Unhappy  close  of  life, 

HOW  shocking  must  thy  summons  be',  O  Death' ! 
To  him  that  is  at  ease  in  hi<r  possessions^ ! 
Who',  counting  on  long  years  of  i)leasare  here', 
Is  auite  unfuruish'd  for  the  v/orlcl  to  come^ ! 
In  that  dread  moment',  how  the  frantic  soul 
Raves  round  the  walls  of  her  clay  teneinent' ; 
Runs  to  each  avenue',  and  shriefcs  for  help'^ ; 
But  shrieks  in  vain'  !  How  wishfully  she  looks 
Cn  all  she's  leaving',  now  no  longer  hers'' ! 
2  A  little  longer^;  yet  a  little  longer' ; 

O  might  she  stay  to  wash  away  her  stains' ; 
And  fit  her  for  her  passage' !  Mournful  sight' ! 
Her  very  eyes  weep  blood' ;  and  ev'ry  groan 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horror\    But  the  foe', 


Till',  forc'd  at  last  to  the  tremendous  verge'. 

At  once  she  sinks  to  everlasting  ruin'. — r.  blaib. 

SECTION  IV. 

EUgytopdy. 

HAIL,  lovely  pow'r' !  whose  bosom  heaves  the  sigh', 
AVheu  fancy  paints  the  scene  of  deep  distress' ; 
Whose  tears',  spontaneous',  crystallize  the  eye', 

When  rigid  fate',  denies  the  pow'r  to  bless'. 
Not  all  the  sweets  Arabia's  gales  convey 

From  flow'ry  meads',  can  with  that  sigh  compare^ ; 
Not  dew-drops  glitt'ring  in  the  morning  ray', 

Seem  near  so  beauteous  ft3  that  falling  tear\ 
Devoid  of  fear',  tlie  fawns  around  ihe.G^  play' ; 

Emblem  of  peace',  the  dove  before  thee  flies'' ; 
No  blood-stain 'd  traces',  mark  thy  blameless  way'; 

Beneath  thy  feet',noiia})less  nisect  dies'. 
Come',  lovely  nymj^h',  and  nuige  the  mead  with  me'. 

To  spring  the  partridge  from  the  guileful  foe' : 
From  secret  snares  the  struggliiig  bird  to  free'  ; 
^  Aad  stop  the  hand  uprais'd  to  give  the  blow' 
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5  And  when  the  air  with  heat  meridian  glows'*, 

And  nature  droops  beneath  the  conquring  gleam'', 
Let  us',  slow  wand'ring  where  the  current  flows', 
Save  sinking  flies  that  float  along  the  stream\ 
3  Or  turn  to  nobler',  greater  tasks  thy  care', 
To  me  thy  sympathetic  gifts  impart'' : 
Teach  me  in  friendship's  griefs  to  bear  a  share', 
And  justly  boast  the  gen'rous  feeling  heart\ 

7  Teach  me  to  sooth  the  helpless  orphan's  grief' ; 

With  timely  aid',  the  widow's  woes  assuage'' ; 
To  mis'ry's  moving  cries  to  yield  relief  : 
And  be  the  sure  resource  of  drooping  age\ 

8  So  when  the  genial  spring  of  life  shall  fade'. 

And  sinking  nature  own  the  dread  decay'. 
Some  soul  congenial  then  may  lend  its  aid', 
And  gild  the  close  of  life's  eventful  day\ 

SECTION  V. 

Verses  supposed  to  he  loritten  hy  Alexander  Selkirk,  during  his 
sotiiary  abode  in  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez. 

1AM  monarch  of  all  I  survey\ 
My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute^ ; 
From  the  centre^  all  round  to  the  sea', 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl'  and  the  brute\ 
Oh  solitude' !  where  are  the  charms', 
That  sages  have  seen  in  thy  face'^  ? 
Better  dwell  in  the  midst  of  alarms^ 
Than  reign  in  this  horrible  ]jlace'. 

2  I  am  out  ©f  humanity's  reach^ ; 

I  must  iinish  my  journey  alone^ ; 
Never  hear  the  sweet  music  of  speech^ ; 

I  start  at  the  sound  of  my  own\ 
The  beasts  that  roam  over  the  plain'. 

My  form  with  indifference  see^ : 
They  are  so  unacquainted  with  man', 

Tneir  tameness  is  shocking  to  me\ 

3  Society^  friendship^  and  love'. 

Divinely  bestow'd  upon  man'. 
Oh  had  1  the  winj^s  of  a  dove', 

How  soon  would  1  taste  you  again^ ! 
Mv  sorrows  I  then  mi^hta«sTiage 

In  the  ways  of  religion'  and  truth^ ; 
Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age', 

And  be  cheer'd  by  the  sallies  of  youth^ 
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4  Religion' '  what  treasure  untold', 

Resides  in  that  heavenly  word^ ! 
More  precious  than  silver'-  or^old', 

Or  all  that  this  earth  can  afK>rd\ 
But  the  sound  of  the  church- goin^  belK, 

These  valUes\ind  rocks' never  heard^  ; 
Ne'er  sigh'd  at  the  sound  of  a  knell', 

Or  smil'd  when  a  sabbath  appear-d\ 
&  Ye  winds  that  have  made  me  your  sporf , 

Convey  to  this  desolate  shore', 
Some  cordial  endearing  report 

Ofn  land  I  shall  visit  no  more\ 
My  fiit.nds',  do  they  now  and  then  send 

A  wish^  or  a  thought  after  me'  ? 
O  tell  me  I  yet  have  a  friend'. 

Though  a  friend  I  am  never  to  see\ 

6  Uow  fleet  is  a  glance  of  the  mind^ ! 

Compar'd  with  tiie  speed  of  its  flight', 
The  tempest  itself  lags  behind'. 

And  the  swift-winged  arrows  of  light^. 
When  1  think  of  my  own  native  lana, 

In  a  moment  I  seem  to  be  there^ ; 
Buf ,  alas' !  recollection  at  hand', 

Soon  hm-ries  me  back  to  despair''. 

7  But  the  sea-fowl  is  gone  to  her  nest' 

The  beast  is  laid  down  in  his  lair^ 
Even  here  is  a  season  of  rest', 

And  1  to  my  cabin  repair\ 
There's  mercy  in  every  place^ ; 

And  mercy' — encouraging  thoughf 
Gives  even  affliction  a  grace', 

And  reconciles  man  to  his  lot\ — cowper. 

SECTION  VI. 

Gi'cUitude. 

WHEN  all  thy  mercies',  O  my  God'  I 
My  risins;  soul  surveys'. 
Transported  with  the  view',  I'm  lo»t 
ix\  wonder\  love',  and  praise\ 
£  O  how  shall  words',  with  equal  warmth', 
The  gratitude  declare'. 
That  glows  within  my  ravish'd  heart^  ? 
But  ihou  canst  read  it  there\ 
3  Thy  providence  my  life  sustain^', 
And  all  my  wants  redresf  ^ 
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When  in  the  silent  womb  I  lay', 
And  hung  upon  the  breast\ 

4  To  all  my  weak  complaints^  and  cries' 

Thy  mercy  lent  an  ear', 
Ere  yet  my  feeble  thoughts  had  learn'd', 
To  form  themselves  in  pray'r\ 

5  Unnumber'd  comforts  to  my  soul', 

Thy  tender  care  bestow'd', 
Before  my  infant  heart  conceiv'd 

From  whom  those  comforts  flow'd''. 

6  "When',  in  the  slipp'ry  paths  of  youth', 

With  heedless  steps',  I  ran  , 
Thine  arm',  unseen',  convey 'd  me  safe'. 
And  led  me  up  to  mafti\ 

7  Through  hidden  dangers^  toils^,  and  deaths'. 

It  gently  clear'd  my  way^ ; 
And  through  the  pleasing  snares  of  vice', 
More  to  be  fear'd  than  they\ 

8  "When  worn  with  sickness',  oft  hast  thou', 

With  health  renew'd  my  face^ ; 
And',  when  in  sins''  and  sorrows  sunk', 
Reviv'd  my  soul  with  grace\ 

9  Thy  bounteous  hand',  with  worldly  bliss', 

'  Has  made  my  cup  run  o'er^ ; 
And',  in  a  kind^  and  faithful  friend'. 
Has  doubled  all  my  store''. 

10  Ten  thousand',  thousand  precious  gifts'. 

My  daily  thanks  employ^  ; 
Nor  is  t!ie  least  a  cheerful  heart', 

That  tastes  those  gifts  with  joy''. 

11  Through  cv'ry  period  of  my  life'. 

Thy  goodness  I'll  pursue^ ; 

And',  after  death',  in  distant  worlds', 

The  glorious  theme  reneAv\ 

12  When  nature  fails',  and  day''  andnighf 

Divide  thy  works  no  more'. 
My  ever-grateful  heart',  O  Lord'  ! 
Thy  mercy  shall  adore^. 

13  Through  all  eternitj^,to  thee', 

A  joyful  song  I'll  raise^ ; 
For  O'!  eternity's  too  short 

To  utter  all  thypra!se\ — addison 
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SECTION  VII. 

,  A  man  perisTdng'  in  the  snoiv  ;  from  whence  rejleciions  art 
raised  on  the  miseries  of  life. 

AS  thus  the  snows  arise  ;  and  foul  and  fierce, 
All  winter  drives  alon^i:  tlie  darkenM  air  j 
In  his  own  loose-revolving  field,  the  swain 
Disaster'd  stands  ;  sees  other  hills  ascend, 
Of  unknown  joyless  brow  ;  and  other  scenes, 
Of  horrid  prospect,  shagtlie  trackless  plain  ; 
JNor  finds  the  river,  nor  the  forest,  hid 
Beneath  the  formless  wild  :  but  -tvandcrs  on, 
From  hill  to  dale,  still  more  and  more  astray  ; 
Impatient  flouncing  through  the  drifted  heaps. 
Stung  with  the  thoughts  of  home  ;  the  thoughts  of  home 
Rush  on  his  nerves,  and  call  their  vigour  forth 
In  many  a  vain  attempt. 

2  How  sinks  his  soul ! 
What  black  despair,  what  horror  fills  his  heart ! 
When,  for  the  dusky  spot,  which  fancy  feign'd 
His  tufted  cottage  rising  through  the  snow. 

He  meets  the  roughness  of  the  middle  waste, 
Far  from  the  track,  and  blest  abode  of  man  ; 
While  round  him  night  resistless  closes  fast. 
And  ev'ry  tempest  howling  o'er  his  head, 
Renders  the  savage  wilderness  more  wild. 

3  Then  throng  the  busv  shapes  into  his  mind, 
Of  cover'd  pits,  unfatliomabl j-  deep, 

A  dire  descent,  beyond  the  pow'r  of  frost ! 

Of  faithless  bogs  ;  of  precipices  huge, 

Smopth'd  up  with  snow  ;  and  what  is  land,  unknown 

What  water,  of  the  still  unfrozen  spring. 

In  the  loose  marsh  or  solitary  lake, 

Where  the  fresh. fountain  from  the  bottom  boils. 
♦  These  check  his  fearful  steps  -;  and  down  he  sinks 

Beneath  the  shelter  of  the  shapeless  drift, 

Thinking  o'er  all  the  bitterness  of  death, 

Mix'd  with  the  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 

Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 

His  wife,  his  children,  and  his  friencis  unseen. 
5  In  vain  for  him  th'officious  wife  prepares 

The  fire  fair-blnzing;,  and  the  vestment  warm  ; 

In  vain  his  little  children,  peeping  out 

Into  the  mingled  storm,  demand  their  sire. 

With  tears  of  artless  innocence.     Alas! 

Nor  wife,  nor  children,  more  shall  he  behoIH ; 
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Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home.     On  every  nerve 
The  deadly  winter  seizes ;  shuts  up  sense ; 
And,  o'er  his  inmost  vitals  creeping  cold, 
Lays  him  along  the  snows  a  stilienM  corse, 
Stretch'd  out,  and  bleaching  in  the  northern  blast. 

e  Ah,  littla  think  the  gay  licentious  proud, 

Whom  pleasures,  pow'r,  and  aiHuence  surround ; 

They  who  their  thoughtless  hours  in  giddy  mirth, 

And  wanton,  often  cruel  riot,  waste  ; 

Ah  little  think  they,  while  they  dance  along, 

How  many  feel,  this  very  moment,  death, 

And  all  the  sad  variety  of  pain ! 

How  many  sink  in  the  devouring  flood, 

Or  more  devouring  flame !  How  many  bleed, 

By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man ! 

1  How  many  pine  in  want,  and  dungeon  glooms, 
Shut  from  the  common  air,  and  common  use 
Of  their  own  limbs  !  How  many  drink  the  cup 
Of  baleful  grief,  or  eat  the  bitter  bread 
Of  misery !  Sore  j)ierc'd  by  wintry  winds, 
How  many  shrink  into  the  sordid  hut 
Of  cheerless  poverty  !  How  many  shake 
With  all  the  nercer  tortures*  of  the  mind. 
Unbounded  passion,  madness,  guilt,  remorse ! 

8  How"  many,  rackd  with  honest  passions,  droop 
In  deep  retir'd  distress !  Hoav  many  stand 
Around  the  death-bed  of  their  dearest  friends. 
And  point  the  parting  anguish  !  Thought,  fond  man, 
Of  these,  and  all  the  thousand  nameless  ills, 
That  one  incessiint  struggle  render  life, 
One  scene  of  toil,  of  suffering,  and  of  fate, 
Vice  in  his  iiigh  career  would  stand  appall'd, 
And  heedless  rambling  impulse  learn  to  think  ; 
The  conscious  heart  of  charity  would  warm, 
And  her  wide  wish  benevolence  dilate ; 
Tho  social  tear  would  rise,  the  social  sigh ; 
And  into,clear  perfection,  gradual  bliss,  ^ 

Refining'still,  tlie  social  passions  work. — THOMSON. 

SECTION  vm. 

A  morning  hymn, 

THESE  are  th^  glorious  works,  parent  of  good, 
Almighty,  thine  this  universal  frame, 
TIius  wond'rous  fair  ;  thyself  how  wond'rous  then 
Unspeakable,  who  sitt'st  above  these  heavens, 
To  u3  invisible,  or  dimly  seen 
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In  these  thy  lower  Avorks ;  yet  these  declare 
Thy  goodness  beyond  thought,  and  pow'r  divine. 

B,  Speak  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels  ;  for  3'-e  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing  ;  ye,  in  heaven, 
On  earth,  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol 
Him  first,  Him  last,  Him  midst,  and  without  eni 
Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night. 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling  mom 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  ]yraise  him  in  thy  sphere. 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  prime. 
Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world,  both  eye  and  soul, 
Acknowledge  him  thy  greater,  sound  his  praise 
In  thy  eternal  course,  both  when  thou  climb'st, 
And  when  high  noon  hast  gaind,  and  when  tliou  falls't. 
Moon,  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sim,  now  fly'st, 
With  the  fix'd  stars,  fix'd  in  their  orb  tliat  flies ; 
And  ye  five  other  wand'ring  fires  that  move 
In  mystic  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  darkness  call'd  up  light. 
Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  etdest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Penietual  circle,  multiform,  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things  ;  let  j'our  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  xMaker  still  new  j)raise. 

4  Ye  mists  and  exhalations  that  now  rise 

From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  gray,  "^ 

Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  author  rise  ! 
"Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  uncolour'd  sky. 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  show'rs. 
Rising  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise. 

5  His  praise,  ye  winds,  that  from  four  quarter  blow. 
Breathe  soft  or  loud  ;  and  wave  your  tops,  ye  pines, 
With  ev'ry  plant,  in  sign  of  worship  wave. 
Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow 
Melodious  murmurs,  warblirvg  tuae  his  praise- 
Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls  :  ye  birds, 

That  singing,  up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  his  praise. 

6  Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep ; 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even, 
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To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain,  or  fresh  shade 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 
Hail,  UNIVERSAL  Lord  !  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good ;  and  if  the  night 
Has  gathered  aught  of  evil,  or  conceal'd, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark. — milton. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

PROMISCUOUS  PIECES. 

SECTION  I. 

Ode  to  content. 

OTHOU',  the  nymph  with  placid  eye' ! 
O  seldom  found',  yet  ever  nigh' !  * 
Receive  ray  temp'rate  vow^ ; 
Not  all  the  storms  that  shake  the  pole' 
Can  e'er  disturb  thy  halcyon  soul', 
And  smooth'',  unalter'd  brow\ 
•i  O  come',  in  simplest  vest  array'd', 
With  all  thy  sober  cheer  display 'd', 

To  bless  my  longing  sight^ ; 

Thy  mien  compas'd',  thy  even  pace\ 

Thy  meek  regard^  thy  matron  giace', 

Arid  chaste  subdu'd  delight\ 

5  No  more  ])y  varying  passions  teat', 
O  gently  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 

To  find  thy  hermit  ccil^ ; 
vVhere  in  some  pure  anc<  equal  sky', 
Beneath  thy  soft  indu'gent  eye', 

The  modest  virtues  dwell\ 
4  Simplicity',  in  att'c  vest', 

And  Innocence',  with  candid  breast', 

And  clear  undaunted  eye' ; 
And  Hope',  who  points  to  distant  ycara', 
Fair',  op'ning  thro'  this  vale  o4- tears', 

A  vista  to  the  sky\ 

6  There  Health' ,  thro'  whose  calm  bosom  gUde'^ 
The  temp'rate  joys  in  even  tide', 

That  rarely  ebb^  or  flow' ; 
And  Patience  there',  thy  sister  meek  , 
Presents  her  mild',  unvarying  cheelC, 

To  meet  the  offer'd  blow\ 
6  Her  influence  taught  the  Phrygian  sage' 
A  tyrant  master's  wanton  rage', 

With  settled  smiles',  to  meet^ : 
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Inur'd  to  toil'  and  bitter  bread', 

He  bow'd  liis  meek',  submitted  head'. 

And  kiss'd  tiiy  sainted  feet^. 
T  But  thou',  O  nyin})h',  retir'd'^  and  coy' !  '^ 

In  what  bro^v^  hamlet  dost  thou  joy  '^ 

To  tell  thv  tender  tale'  ? 
The  lowliest  children  of  the  ground', 
Moss-rose'  and  violet',  blossom  round', 

And  lily  of  the  vale\ 

8  O  say  what  soft  projiitious  hour 

I  best  may  choose  to  hail  thy  pow'r^, 

And  court  thy  gentle  sway'  ? 
Wlien  autumn',  friendly  to  the  muse', 
Shall  thy  own  modest  tints  diffuse', 

And  shed  thy  milder  day'  ? 

9  When  eve',  her  dew^  star  beneath', 
Thy  balmy  spirit  loves  to  breathe', 

And  ev'ry  storm  is  laid'  ? 
If  such  an  hour  was  e'er  thy  choice'. 
Oft  let  me  hear  thy  soothing  voice'. 

Low  whisp'ring  throughthc  shade', — babbauld 

SECTION  II. 

The  shepherd  and  the  philosopher, 
EMOTE  from  cities  liv'd  a  swain', 
Unvex'd  with  all  the  cares  of  gain' ; 
His  head  was  silvcr'd  o'er  with  age', 
And  long  experience  made  him  sage' ; 
In  summer's  heat'  and  winter's  cold'. 
He  fed  his  flock',  and  penn'd  the  fold' ; 
His  hours  in  cheerful  labour  ilew', 
Nor  envy'  nor  ambition'  knew' : 
His  wisdom'  and  his  honest  fame', 
Through  all  the  country',  rais'd  his  name  . 

A  deep  philosopher'  (-whose  rules 
Of  moral  life  were  drawn  from  schools') 
The  shepherd's  homely  cottai^e  sought". 
And  thus  explor'd  his  reach  of  thought'. 

"  Whence  is  thy  learning'  ?  Hath  thy  toi* 
O'er  books  consum'd  the  midnight  oil'  ? 
Hast  thou  old  Greece  and  Rome  survey'd', 
ALud  the  vast  sense  of  Plato  weigh'd'  ? 
Hath  Socrates  thy  soul  refm'd', 
And  hast  thou  fathom'd  Tully'smind'? 
Or', like  the  wiss  Ulysses'  thrown', 
By  various  fates',  on  realms  unknown', 
(4e) 
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Hast  thou  through  many  cities  stray'd', 
Their  customs',  laAv^,  and  manners  weigh  d'?^ 

3  The  shepherd  modestly  replied', 

"I  ne'er  the  paths  of  learning  tried^ ; 
Nor  have  I  roam'd  in  foreign  parts', 
To  read  mankind^  tlien-  laws'  and  arts^; 
For  man  is  practis  d  in  disguise^; 
He  cheats  tlie  most  discerning  eyes^. 
Who  by  that  search  shall  wiser  grow^  ? 
By  that  ourselves  we  never  know^. 
Tlie  little  knowledge  I  have  gain'd', 
Was  all  from  simple  nature  drain'd^ ; 
Hence  my  life's  maxims',  took  their  rise', 
Hence  grew  my  settled  hate  of  vice\ 

4  The  daily  labours  of  the  bee', 
Awake  my  soul  to  industry\ 
Who  can  observe  the  carelul  anf , 
And  not  provid'^  for  future  wanr  ? 
My  dog'  (the  trustiest  of  his  kind') 
With  gratitude  in /lames  my  mind\ 
I  mark  his  true',  his  faithful  w  ay", 
And',  in  my  service',  copy  Tray\ 
In  constancy  and  nuptial  love', 

I  learn  my  duty  from  the  dove\ 
The  hen',' who  from  the  chilly  air', 
With  pious  Aving',  protects  her  care', 
And  ev'ry  fowl  that  flies  at  large', 
Instructs  me  in  a  parent's  charge\ 

5  From  nature  too  I  take  my  rule', 
To  shun  contempt'  and  rioicule^ 
I  nevei-',  with  important  air', 

In  conversation  overbear\ 
Can  grave  and  formal  pass  for  wise', 
When  men  the  solemn  owl  despise'  ? 
My  tongue  within  my  lips  I  rein^ ; 
For  wlio  talks  much'  must  talk  in  vain\ 
We  from  the  wordy  torrent  fly': 
Who  listens  to  the  chatfring  pye>? 
Nor  would  I',  with  felonious  iiight', 
By  stealth  invade  my  neighbour's  right\ 
i  Rapacious  animals  Vve  ha  te'' ; 
Kites\  hawks  ,  and  wolves',  deser\-e  their  fate\ 
Do  not  we  just  abhoirenco  find'' 
^.gainst  the  toad  and  serpent  kind'  ? 
Biit  envy\  calumny \  and  spite', 
3ear  stronger  venom  in  the'.r  bite\ 
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Thus  ev'ry  object  of  creation  , 
Can  furnish  h'ints  to  contemplation^ ; 
And',  from  the  most  minute^  and  mean', 
A  virtuous  mind  can  morals  glean\" 
7  "Thy  fame  is\justV'  the  sage  replies', 
"Thy  virtue  proves  thee  truly  wise\ 
Pride  often  guides  the  author's  pen\ 
Books  as  affected  are  as  men^ : 
But  he  who  studies  nature's  laws', 
From  certain  truth  his  maxims  draws^ ; 
And  those',  without  our  schools',  suffice 
To  make  men  morale  good',  and  wise\" — oay. 
SECTION  III. 
The  road  to  Impjnness  open  to  all  men,  . 

OH  iiappiness^ !  our  heing's  end'  and  aim" ! 
Gooa\  pleasure^  ease',  content' !  whatever  thy  name'' ; 
That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh', 
For  which  we  bear  to  live',  or  daro  to  die" : 
Which  still  so  near  us',Tet  beyond  us  lies" ; 
O'erlook'd",  seen  double',  Ijy  the  fool'  and  wise" ; 
Plant  of  celestial  seed',  if  dropt  below', 
Say',  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  dei^n'st  to  grow"  ? 

2  Fair  op'ning  to  some  court's  propitious  shrine', 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine"  ? 
Twin'd  with  the  wreaths  Parnassian  laurels  yield', 
Or  reap'd  in  iron  harvests  of  the  field"  ? 

Where  grow  s"  ?  whei  e  grows  it  not"  ?  if  vain  our  toil', 

We  ought  to  blame  the  culture",  not  the  soil'. 

Fix'dto  no  spot  is  happiness  sincere'; 

*Tis  no  where  to  be  found',  or  exPi-y  where" ; 

'Tis  never  to  be  bought',  but  always  free" ; 

And',  fled  from  monarchs',  St.  John' !  dwells  with  thee". 

3  Ask  of  the  l^rn'd  the  w  ay".     The  learned  are  blind" ; 
This  bids  to  serve',  and  that  to  shun  mankind" : 
Some  place  the  bliss  in  action',  some  in  ease" ; 
Those  call  it  pleasure',  and  contentment  these" : 
Some  sunk  to  beasts',  find  pleasure  end  in  pain" ; 
Someswell'd  to  gods',  confess  ev'n  virtue  vain" : 

Or  indolent',  to  each  extreme  they  ftdl', 
To  trust  in  ev'ry  thing',  or  doubt  of  all". 
Who  thus  define  it',  say  they  more"  or  less 
Than  this',  that  happiness'  is  happiness'? 
Take  nature's  path',  and  mad  opinions  leave" , 
All  states  can  reach  it',  and  all  heads  conceive" ; 
Obviows  her  goods',  in  no  extreme  they  dwell" ; 
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There  needs  but  thinking  righf ,  and  meaning  weir- , 
And  mourn  our  various  portions  as  we  please', 
Equal  is  common  sense',  and  common  ease"". 
Remember',  man',  "  the  universal  cause'. 
Acts  not  by  partial',  but  by  gen'ral  laws'" ;" 
And  makes  what  happiness  we  justly  call' 
.Subsist  not  in  the  good  of  one','but  all\ — popEk 

SECTION  IV.  > 

The  goodness  of  Providence. 

THE  LoTd  my  pasture  shall  prepare', 
And  feed  me  with  a  shepherd's  care^ ; 

His  presence  shall  my  wants  supply' 

And  guard  me  with  a  watchful  eye'" 

My  noon-day  walks  ^e  shall  attend' 

And  all  my  midnight  hours  defend^ 
2  When  in  the  sultry  glebe  I  faint', 

Or  on  the  thirsty  mountains  pant'  . 

To  fertile  vales\  and  dewy  meads', 

iVIy  weary  wand'ring  steps  he  leads 

Where  peaceful  rivers',  soft''  and  slow', 

Amid  the  verdant  landscape  flow^. 
S  Tho'  in  the  paths  of  death  I  tread'. 

With  gloomy  horrors  overspread', 

My  steadfast  heart  shall  fear  no  ill' , 

Fur  thou',  O  Lord',  art  with  me  still'' : 

Thy  friendly  crook  shall  give  me  aid'. 

And  guide  me  through  the  dreadful  shade^. 
4  Tho'  in  a  bare  and  rugged  way', 

Through  devious  lonely  wilds  I  stray  , 

Thy  bountj'  shall  my  pains  be^uiie^ ; 

The  barren  wilderness  shall  smile'. 

With  sudden  greens^  and  herbage'  crown 'd', 

x\nd  streams  shall  murmur  all  around\ — adj^ison- 

SECTION  V. 

The  Creator^ 3  works  attest  his  greatness. 
I  HE  spacious  firmament  on  high'. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky^, 
And  spangled  heav'ns',  a  shming  frame', 
Their  great  Original  proclaim'": 
Th'  un^vearied  sun',  irom  day^  to  day'. 
Does  his  Creator's  pow^r,  display', 
And  publishes  to  evry  land'. 
The  work  of  an  Almighty  hand\ 
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2  Soon  as  the  ev'ning  shades  prevail', 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale'' ; 

A.nd',  nightly',  to  the  iist'ning;  earth', 

ilepeats  the  storj^  of  ii«!r  birth^ ; 

^Vhilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum\ 

A:nd  all  the  planets  in  their  turn', 
Confirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll', 
And  spread  the  truth  from  pole'  to  polc\ 
5  What  though',  in  solemn  silence',  all 
Move  round  the  dark  terrestrial  ball' ! 
What  tho'  nor  real  voice^  nor  sound'. 
Amid  their  radiant  oi  f)s  be  found^  I 
In  reason's  ear  they  all  rejoice'. 
And  utter  forth  a  glorious  voice^ ; 
For  ever  singing  as  they  shine', 
"  The  hand  that  made  us',  is  ■Divine\" — addison. 

SECTION  VI. 

An  address  to  the  Deity. 

OTHOU' !  Avhose  balance  does  the  mountains  weigh 
Whose  will  the  wild  tumultuous  seas  obey'  •, 
Whose  breath  can  turn  those  wat'ry  worlds  to  flame^, 
That  flame  to  tempest',  and  that  tempest  tame' ; 
garth's  meanest  son',  all  trembling',  prostrate  falls'. 
And  on  the  bounty  of  thy  goodness  calls'. 

2  O'  I  give  the  winds  all  past  offence  to  sweep', 
To  scatter  wide',  or  buiy  m  the  deep\ 

Thy  pow'r\  my  weaknes":!',  may  I  ever  see', 
And  wholly  dedicate  my  soul  to  thee'. 
Reign  o'er  my  wili'  ,•  my  passions  ebb  and  flow 
At  thy  command',  nor  human  motive  know"^ ! 
If  anger  boiK,  let  anger  be  my  praise', 
And  sin  the  graceful  indignation  raise'. 
My  love  be  warm  to  succour  the  distressed', 
And  lift  the  burden  from  tlie  sou!  oppress'd\ 

3  O  may  my  understanding  ever  read 

This  glorious  volume  which  thy  wisdom  made^ ! 

May  sea'  and  land',  and  earth'  and  hcav'n',  be  jom'(f, 

To  bring  th'  eternal  Author  to  ray  mind' ! 

Wlien  oceans  roar\  or  av.ful  thunders  roll', 

May  thoughts  of  thy  dread  vengeance',  shrike  my  soiri^  • 

When  earth's  in  bloom%  or  pi mets  pro!idly  shine , 

Adore', my  hcarf,  th^-  M>uesty  divine'! 

4  Grant  1  may  ever',  at  ttie  ruornin«;  ray, 
Open  with  pray'r  tht  con  5<  craud  day' ; 
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Tune  thy  great  praise^,  and  bid  my  soul  arise', 

And  witlime  mounting  sun  ascend  the  skies^ ; 

As  that  advances',  let  my  zeal  improve", 

And  glow  with  ardour  of  consummate  love'' ; 

Nor  cease  at  eve',  but  with  the  setting  gun', 

My  endless  worship  shall  bo  still  begun^. 
5  And  oh' !  permit  the  gloom  of  solemn  nighf , 

To  sacred  thought  may  forcibly  invite\ 

When  this  world's  shut\  and  awful  planets  rise', 

Call  on  our  minds',  and  raise  them  to  the  skies^ ; 

Compose  our  souls  vvith  a  less  dazzling  sight'. 

And  show  all  nature  in  a  milder  light^ ; 

How  ev'ry  boist'rous  thought  in  calm  subsides'^ ; 

How  the  smooth 'd  spirkinto  goodness  glides^! 
8  Oh  how  divine' !  to  tread,  the  milky  way', 

To  the  bright  palace  of  the  Lord  of  Day^ ; 

His  court  admire^,  or  for  his  favour  sue', 

Or  leagues  of  friendship  with  his  saints  renew"" : 

Pleas'd  to  look  down  and  see  the  world  asleep' ; 

While  I  long  vigils  to  its  Founder  keep^  I 

Canst  thou  net  shake  the  centre'  ?  Oh  control\ 

Subdue  by  force',  the  rebel  in  my  soul^ ; 

Thou',  who  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  flood'. 

Restrain  the  various  tumults  of  my  blood' ; 

Teach  me',  "with  equal  firmness',  to  sustain 

Alluring  pleasure',  and  assaulting  pain\ 
7  O  may  I  pant  for  thee  in  each  desire' ! 

And  with  strong  faith  foment  the  holy  fire'' ! 

Stretch  out  my  soul  iti  hope'',  and  grasp  the  prize', 

Which  in  eternity's  deep  bosom  lies^ ! 

At  the  great  day  of  recompense  behold'. 

Devoid  of  feai-',  the  fatal  book  unfold^ ! 

Then',  wafted  upward  to  the  blissful  seaf , 

From  age^  to  age'  my  grateful  song  repeat^ ; 

My  Lighf ,  my  Life\  my  God',  my  Saviouf'  see'', 

And  rival  angels  in  the  praise  of  thee^ » — young. 

SECTION  Vil. 

Thepurstdt  of  happiness  of  ten  iU-directed, 

THE  midnight  moon  serenely  smiles 
O'er  nature's  soft  repose"" ; 
No  low'rin^'  cloud  obscures  the  sky'. 
Nor  rufHing  tempest  blows\ 
2  Now  ev''ry  passion  sinks  to  rest', 
The  throbbing  heart  lies  still' ; 
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And  varying  schemes  of  life  no  more 
Distract  tne  lab'ring  wil]\ 

3  In  silence  hush'd  to  reason's  voit  e', 

Attends  each  mental  pow'r' : 
Come%  dear  Emilia',  and  enjoy 
Reflection's  iav'rite  hour\ 

4  Come',  while  the  peaceful  scene  irxvites' 

Let's  search  this  ample  round^ ; 
Where  shell  the  lovely  fleeting  form 
Of  happiness  be  found"'  ? 

5  Does  it  amidst  the  frolic  mirth 

Of  gay  assemblies  dwell' ; 
Or  hide  beneath  the  solemn  gloom  , 
That  shades  the  hermit's  cell'  ? 

S  How  oft  the  laughing  brow  of  joy', 
A  sick'ning  heart  conceals'  ! 
And',  through  the  cloister's  deep  recess', 
Invading  sorrow  steals'-. 

r  In  vain',  through  beauty'*,  fortune^  wif , 
The  fugitive  we  trace^ ; 
Jttdwe"s  not  i:i  tiifc  mlihleds  smile'; 
That  brightens  Clodia's  face'. 

B  Perhaps  the  joy  to  these  deny'd', 
The  heart'in  friendship  finas"' : 
Ah' !  dear  delusion^  gay  conceif 
Of  visionary  minds' ! 

9  Howe'er  our  varying  notions  rove', 
Yet  all  agree  in  one', 
To  place  its  being  in  some  state'. 
At  distance  from  our  own'. 

10  O  blind  to  each  indulgent  aim', 

Of  power  supremely  wise'. 
Who  fancy  happiness  in  uight^ 
The  hand  of  Heav'n  denies' ! 

1 1  Vain  is  alike  the  joy  we  seek\ 

And  vain  what  we  possess', 
Unless  harmonious  reason  tunes 
The  passions  into  peace'. 

12  To  tempered  wishes',  just  desires', 

Is  happiness  confm'd' ; 
And',  deaf  to  folly's  call',  attends 
The  music  of  the  mind'. — carter. 
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SECTION  vin. 

The  Fire-Side, 

,EAIl  Chloe',  while  the  busy  crowd', 
The  vain\  the  wealthy^  and  the  proud', 
In  folly's  maze  advance' ; 
Tho'  singularity  and  pride 
Be  call'd  our  choice',  we'll  step  aside'. 
Nor  join  the  giddy  dance\ 

2  From  the  gay  world',  ^ve'll  oft  retire 
To  our  own  f  mily-  and  fire', 

Where  love  our  hours  employs"^ ", 
No  noisy  neighbour  enters  nere\ 
No  intermeddling  stranger  neai*', 

To  spoil  our  heart-felt  joys\ 

3  If  solid  happiness  we  prize'. 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies^ ; 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam'' : 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow^ ; 
From  our  own  selves  our  joys  must  flow', 

A.nd  that  dear  hut,  our  home^. 

4  Of  restwab  Noah's  dove  bereft', 
When  with  impatient  wing  she  left 

That  safe  retreat\  the  ark"- ; 
Giving  her  vain  excursion  o'er'. 
The  disappointed  bird  once  more 

Explorll  the  sacred  bark\ 

5  Tho'  fools  spurn  Hymen's  gentle  pow'rs', 
We',  who  improve  his  golden  hours', 

By  sweet  experience  know', 
That  marriage  rightly  understood', 
Gives  to  the  tender^  and  the  good', 

A  paradise  beIow\ 
B  Our  babes  shall  richest  comfort  brings ; 
If  tutor'd  right',  they'll  prove  a  spring 

Whence  pleasures  ever  rise^ : 
We'll  form  their  minds',  with  sti^ious  car^s 
To  all  that's  manly\  good'^,  and  ^ir*. 

And  train  them  for  the  skies\ 
7  While  they  our  wisest  hours  engage  , 
They'll  joy  our  youth\  support  our  age" 

And  crown  our  hoary  hairs^ : 
They'll  grow  in  virtue  ev'ry  day\ 
And  thus  oiir  fond  eat  loves  repay', 

And  recompense  our  cares'. 
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8  No  borrow'd  joys' !  thcy'itj  a)l  our  own\ 
While  to  the  Avorld  we  live  unknown', 

Or  by  the  world  forgor : 
Monarchs'  I  ^ve  envy  not  your  state^ ; 
We  look  wiili  pity  on  liie  greaf , 

And  bless  our  humbler  iot\ 

9  Our  portion  is  not  large',  indeed' ! 
But  then  how  little  do  we  need^ ! 

For  nature's  calls  are  few^ : 
In  this  the  art  of  livhig  lies', 
To  want  no  moT;  tliisn  may  suffice  , 

And  make  tliat  little  do\ 

10  We'll  therefore  relish',  withcontenf, 
Whate'er  kind  Providence  has  senf, 

Nor  aim  beyond  our  pow'r^; 
For  if  our  stock  be  very  small', 
Tis  prudence  to  enjoy  it  all', 

Nor  lose  the  present  hoiir\ 

1 1  To  be  rosign'd',  when  ills  betide', 
Patient  when  favcirs  are  denied', 

And  pleas'd  with  favours  giv'n' : 
Dear  Cnloe',  this  is  wisdom's  parf* ; 
This  is  that  incense  of  the  hearf , 

Whose  fnigvance  smells  to  heav'n\ 

12  We'll  ask  no  lon^  protracted  treaf. 
Since  winter-life  is  seldom  sweet' ; 

But  when  our  feast  is  o'er'. 
Grateful  from  table  we'll  arise', 
Nor  grud|^e  our  sons',  with  c«vious  eyes', 

The  relics  of  oiu-  store\ 

13  Thus',  hand'  in  hand',  thro'  life  we'il  go^ ; 
Itschecker'd  paths  bfjoy'^andwo'. 

With  cautious  steps',  we'il  tread'^ ; 
Quit  its  vain  scenes  witnout  a  tear\ 
Without  a  trouble' or  a  feai'', 

And  mingle  with  the  dead\ 

14  While  conscience',  like  a  faithful  friend', 
Shall  thro'  the  gloomy  vale  attend', 

And  cheer  our  dying  breath' ; 
Shall',  when  all  otijer  comforts  cease', 
Like  a  kimi  angel  whisper  peace', 

And  smooth  the  bed  of  cleath\ — coTTorr 
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SECTION  IX. 

Providence  vindicated  in  the  present  state  of  man. 

HEAVNfrom  all  creatures',  hides  the  book  of  fate  ; 
All  but  the  page  prescrib'd',  their  present  state^ ; 
From  brutes''  v.' hat  raen\  from  men' what  spirits  know^-; 
Or  who  could  suffer  being  here  below^  ? 
The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day^, 
Had  he  thy  reason',  would  he  skip  and  play'  ? 
Pleas'd  to  the  lasf ,  he  crops  the  flow'ry  food', 
And  licks  Hie  hand  just  rais'd  to  shed  his  blood\ 
2  Oh  blindness  to  the  future'  I  kindly  giv'n', 

That  each  may  fill  the  circle  mark'd  by  HeavV ; 

Who  sees  with  equal  eye',  as  God  of  all', 

A  hero  perish',  or  a  sparrow  fall'' ; 

Atoms'  or  systems'  into  ruin  hurl'd', 

And  now  a  btib})ie  burst',  and  now  a  world^. 

8  Hope  humbly  thea^ ;  with  trembling  pinions  soar'' 
Wait  the  great  teacher',  Death' ;  and  God  adore^. 
What  future  bliss  he  gives  not  thee  to  know', 
But  gives  that  hope  to  be  thy  blessing  now\ 
Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast^ : 
Man  never  is',  but  always  to  ee  bjesr. 
The  soul',  uneasy\  and  cohfin'd  from  home', 
Rests'^  and  expatiates' in  a  life  to  come\ 

4  Lo',  tha  poor  Indian' !  whose  untutor'd  mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds^  or  hears  him  in  the  wind' 
His  soui  proud  science  never  taught  to  stray 
Far  as  the  Solar  Walk^  or  Milkv  Way' 

Yef ,  simple  nature  to  his  hope  has  giv'n', 
Behind  the  cloud-topt  hill',  a  humbler  heav'n  ; 
Some  safer  world  in  depth  of  wood^^emhrac'd' 
Som&  happier  island  in  the  watr'y  waste' ; 
Where  slaves  once  more  their  native  land  behold 
No  fiends  torment',  no  Christians  thirst  for  gold"* 

5  To  be',  contents  his  natural  desire^ ; 

He  asks  no  angel's  wing',  no  seraph's  fire  : 
But  thinks',  admitted  to  that  equal  sky', 
His  faithful  dog  shall  bear  him  company\ 

Go',  wiser  thou' !  mid  in  thy  scale  of  sense', 
Wei^h  thy  opinion  against  Providence^ ; 
Call  imperfection  wiiat  thou  fanciest  such^ ; 
Say  here  he  gives  too  little',  there  too  much''. — 

6  In  pride',  in  reas'ning  pride',  our  error  lies^ ; 
All  quit  their  sphere',  and  rush  into  the  skies\ 
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Pride  still  is  aiming  at  the  blest  adodes^ ; 
Men  ^vould  be  angels',  angels  would  be  gods'. 
Aspiring  to  be  gods',  if  angels  fell', 
Aspiring  to  be  angels',  men  rebel" ; 
And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order',  sins  against  th'  eternal  cadse^.^ — pope, 
SECTION  X. 
Selfishness  reproved. 

HAS  God',  thou  fool' !  work'd  solely  for  thy  good' 
Thy  joy',  thy  pastime',  thy  attire',  thy  food'  ? 

Who  for  thy  table  feeds  the  wanton  fawn', 

For  him  as  kindly  spreads  the  flow'ry  lawn\ 

Is  it  for  thee  the  lark  ascends  and  sings'  ? 

Joytup.c-  his  voice',  joy  elevates  his  wings\ 

Is  It  for  liiee  the  linnet  pours  his  throaf  ? 

Loves  of  his  own',  and  raptures  swell  the  note\ 
£  The  bounding  steed  you  pompously  bestride', 

Shares  with  his  lord  the  pleasure',  and  the  pride\ 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain'  ? 

The  birds  of  heav'n  shall  vindicate  their  grain\ 

Thine  the  full  harvest  of  the  golden  yeai*'  ? 

Part  pays',  and  justly',  the  deserving  steer^. 

The  hog',  that  ploughs  nof,  nor  obeys  thy  call', 

Lives  on  tlie  labours  of  this  lord  of  aii^ 
8  Know',  nature's  children  all  divide  her  care^ ; 

The  fur  that  warms  a  monarch',  warm'd  a  bear'. 

While  man  exclaims',  "  See  all  things  for  my  use^ !" 

"See  man  for xnine'l  "  replies  a  pamner'd  goose\ 

And  just  as  short  of  reason  he  must  fall', 

Who  thinks  all  made  for  one',  not  one  for  all\ 

4  Grant  tliat  the  po\^'rful  stlH  the  weak  control" ; 
Be  man  the  wifand  tyrant  of  the  whole" ; 
Nature  that  tyrant  checks" :  he  only  knows, 
And  helps  another  creature's  wants'  and  woe3\ 
Say',  will  the  falcon',  stooping  from  above', 
Sniit  with  her  varying  plumage',  spare  the  dove'  ? 
Admires  the  jay',  the  insect's  gilded  wings'  ? 
Or  hears  tlie  hawk  when  Philomela  sings'  ? 

&  Man  cares  for  all" :  to  birds  he  gives  his  woods", 
To  beasts  his  pastures',  and  to  fish  his  floods" ; 
For  some  his  mtVest  prompts  him  to  provide", 
For  tnore  his  pleasures',  yet  for  more  his  pride". 
All  fed  on  one  vain  patron',  and  enjoy 
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6  That  very  life  his  learned  hunger  craves', 
He  saves  from  faiiiine\  from  the  savage  saves^ : 
Nay',  feasts  the  animal  he  dooms  his  feast^ ; 
And',  till  he  ends  the  being',  makes  it  blesf  : 
Which  sees  no  more  the  stroke\  nor  feels  the  pain', 
Than  favour'd  man  by  touch  ethereal  slain\ 
The  creature  had  his  feast  of  life  before^ ; 
Thou  too  must  perish',  when  thy  feast  is.o'er^ ! — pope- 
SECTION  XI. 
Human  frailty. 

WEAK  and  irresolute  is  man^ ; 
The  purjiose  of  to-day'. 
Woven  TPith  pains  into  his  plan', 
To-noorrow  rends  away^. 

2  The  bow  well  bent\  and  smart  the  spring' 
Vice  seems  already  slain"^ ; 
But  passion  rudely  snaps  the  string', 
And  it  revives  again\ 

8  Some  fe  ^  to  his  upinght  intenf , 
Finds  out  his  weaker  part^ ; 
Virtue  engages  his  assent', 
But  pleasure  wins  hishcart\ 

4  Tis  here  the  folly  of  the  wise', 

Through  all  his  art  we  view^ ; 
And  while  his  tongue  the  charge  denies', 
His  conscience  owns  it  true\ 

5  Bound  on  a  voyage  of  awful  lengthy 

And  dangers  little  known', 

A  stranger  to  superior  strength', 

Man  vainly  trusts  his  own\ 

6  But  oa"s  alone  can  ne'er  prevail 

To  reach  the  distant  coast""; 
The  breath  of  heav'n  must  swell  the  sail', 
Or  all  the  toil  is  lost\ — cowper. 

SECTION  xn. 

Ode  to  peace. 

COME",  peace  of  mind',  delightful  guesf 
Return',  and  make  thy  downy  nesf , 
Once  more  in  this  sad  heart'' : 
Nor  riches  I',  nor  pow'r  pursue', 
Nor  hold  forbidien joys  m  view'; 
We  therefore  need  not  part\ 

(16,) 
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t  Where  wilt  thou  dwol 

FroJYi  av'rice*  and  ambition  free', 
,  And  pleasure's  fatal  wiles^ ; 
For  whom',  alas' !  dost  thou  prej^ar© 
The  sweets  that  1  ■was  wont  to  s-Jiare', 
The  banquet  of  thy  smiles^  ? 

3  The  greaf ,  the  gay',  shall  they  partake 
The  neav'n  that  thou  alone  canst  make' ; 

And  wilt  thou  quit  the  stream', 
That  murmurs  through  the  dewy  mead', 
The  grove  and  the  setpicster'd  shade', 

To  be  a  guest  with  them'  ? 

4  For  thee  1  panted\  thee  I  priz'd\ 
For  thee  I  gladly  sacrifjc'd 

Whate'er  I  lov'd  before'* ; 
And  shall  I  see  thee  start  away'. 
And  helpless',  hopeless',  hear  thee  say' 

Fai'ewcir,  we  me«tno  more'  ? — cowper. 
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SECTION  Xlll. 

Ode  to  adversity, 
lAUGIITER  of  Ileav'n',  relentless  power' 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast', 
Whose  iron  scourge\  and  tort'rlng  hour', 
The  bad  aftVight',  afflict  the  besC ! 
Bound  In  thy  adamantine  chain'. 
The  proud  are  taught  to  taste  of  pain\ 
And  purple  tyrants  vainly  ^roan 
With  yjangs  unfelt  before',  uiipitied' and  alone\ 

2  When  first  thy  sire  to  send  on  earth 
Virtue',  his  darling  child',  desi^n'd'. 
To  thee  he  gave  the  heav'nly  birth', 

■  And  bade  to  form  her  infant  mind'. 
Stem  rugged  nurse'!  thy  rigid  lore 
With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore\ 
What  sorrow  was',  thou  bad'st  her  know^ ; 
And  from  her  own  slie  learn'd  to  melt  at  otliers  wo 

3  Scar'd  at  thy  frown  terrific',  fly 
Self-pleasing  folly's  idle  broody 

Wild  laughter'*,  noise\  and  thoughtless  joy', 
And  leave  us  leisure  to  be  good\ 
Light  they  disperse'* ;  and  with  them  go 
The  summer-l^riend',  the  flatt'ring  foe\ 
By  vain  {)rospevity  receiv'd', 
To  her  they  vow  their  truth',  and  are  again  boliev'd^ 
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4  Wisdom',  in  sable  garb  array'd', 
Immers'd  in  rapt'rous  thou^lit  profound', 
And  melancholy',  silent  maid', 

With  leaden  eye  that  loves  the  ground', 
Still  on  thy  solemn  steps  attend^ ; 
Warm  charity',  the  gen'ral  friend'. 
With  j ustice  to  hersel  f  severe', 
And  pity',  dropping  soft  the  sadly  pleasing  tear\ 

5  Oil',  gently',  on  thy  suppliant's  head', 
Dread  power',  lay  thy  chast'ning  hand^ ! 
Not  in  thy  gorgon  terrors  clad', 

Nor  circled  with  the  vengeful  band', 
(As  by  the  impious  thou  art  seen',) 
With  thund'ring  voice',  and  threat  ning  mien', 
With  screaming  horror's  fun'ral  cry', 
Despair',  and  fell  disease',  and  ghastly  povertj^. 

6  Thy  form  benign',  propitious',  wear'. 
Thy  milder  influence  impart^ ; 
Thy  philosophic  train  be  there'. 

To  soften,'^  not  to  wound  my  hearf . 
The  gen'rous  spark  extinct  revive^  ; 
Teach  me  to  love',  and  to  forgive^ ; 
Exact  my  own  defects  to  scan"* ; 
What  others  are  to  feel' ;  and  know  myself  a  man\  uRAf 

SECTION  XIV. 

Tlie  crealion  required  to  praise  its  Author. 

BEGIN'',  my  soul',  th'  exalted  lay^  I 
Let  each  enraptur'd  thought  obey', 
And  praise  th'  Almighty's  name^ : 
liO'  !  heaven'  and  eartli^,  and  seas\  and  skies'. 
In  one  melodious  concert  rise', 
To  swell  th'  ins})iring  theme^. 
2  Ye  fields  of  light',  celestial  plains'. 
Where  gay  transporting  beauty  reigns' 

Ye  scenes  divinely  fair' ! 
Your  Maker's  wond'rous  pow'r  proclaim^ ; 
Tell  how  he  form'd  vour  shinmg  fi^upe'. 
And  breath'd  the  fluid  ai'/. 
S  Ye  angels',  catch  the  thrilling  sound' ! 
While  all  th'  adoring  thrones  around', 

His  boundless  mercy  sing'* : 
Let  ev'ry  list'ning  saint  above'. 
Wake  all  the  tuneful  soul  of  love'. 
And  touch  the  sweetest  strirg\ 

M  9  ("i?  f  , 
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4  Join',  ye  loud  splieres',  the  vocal  choir'' ; 
Thou  dazzling  orb  of  liquid  fire', 

The  mighty  chorus  aid'' : 
Soon  as  gray  ev'nmg  gilds  the  plain', 
Thou',  moon',  protract  tJie  melting  strain', 

And  praise  him  in  the  shade\ 

5  Thou  heav'n^  of  heav'ns',  his  vast  abode'  ; 
Ye  clouds',  proclaim  your  forming  God', 

Who  call'dyon  worlds  from  night^; 
"  Ye  shades  disnel' !" — th'  Eternal  said' ; 
At  once  th'  involving  darkness  fled', 

And  nature  sprung  to  light\ 

6  %Vhate'er  a  blooming  world  contains', 
That  wings  the  air",  that  skims  the  plains', 

United  praise  bestow^ : 
Ye  dragons',  sound  his  awful  name 
To  heav'n  aloud' ;  and  roar  acclaim', 

Ye  swelling  deeps  below\ 

7  Let  ev'ry  element  rejoice^ ; 

Ye  thunders  burst  with  aivful  voice'. 

To  HIM  who  bids  you  roll^ : 
His  praise  in  softer  notes  declare'. 
Each  whispering  breeze  of  yielding  aiK, 

And  breathe  it  to  the  soul\ 

8  To  him',  ye  grateful  cedars',  bow^ ; 
Ye  tow'ring  mountains',  bending  loAv', 

Your  great  Creator  own^ ; 
Tell',  when  affrighted  nature  shoolc'. 
How  Sinai  kindled  at  his  loolc'. 

And  trembled  at  hi3^frown\ 

9  Ye  flocks  that  haunt  the  humble  vale\ 
Ye  insects  flutt'ring  on  the  gale', 

la  mutual  concourse  rise^ ; 
Crop  the  ^ay  rose's  vermeil  bloom\ 
And  waft  its  spoils',  a  sweet  perfume', 

In  incense  to  the  skies\ 

10  Wake  all  ye  mounting  tribes',  and  sing^ ; 
Ye  plumy  warblers  of  the  spring', 

Harmonious  anthems  raise' 
To  HIM  who  shaped  your  finer  mould\ 
Who  tipp'd  your  glitt'ring  wings  with  gold', 

And  tun'd  your  voice  to  praise\ 

11  Let  man',  by  nobler  passions  sway'd', 
The  feeling  heart\  the  judging  head', 

In  hcsv'nly  praise  employ^ ; 
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Spread  his  tremendous  name  around', 
Till  heav'n's  broad  arch  rings  back  the  sound', 
The  gen'ral  burst  of  joy\ 

12  Ye  whom  the  charms  of  grandeur  please", 
Nurs'd  on  the  downy  lap  of  ease', 

Fall  prostrate  at  his  throne^ : 
Ye  princes^  rulers',  all  adored  ; 
Praise  him',  ye  kinds',  who  makes  yourpowV 

An  image  of  his  own\ 

13  Ye  fair',  by  nature  form'd  to  move', 
O  praise  th'  eternal  source  of  love', 

With  youth's  cnliv'ning  fire^  : 
Let  age  take  up  the  tuneful  lay\ 
Sigh  his  bless'd  name^— then  soar  away', 

And  ask  an  angel's  lyre\ — ogilvie. 

SECTION  XV. 

The  universal  prayer. 

FATHER  of  all'  !  in  ev'ry  age', 
In  ev'ry  clime',  ador'd', 
By  saint\  by  savage\  and  by  sage', 
Jehovah'',  Jove',  or  Lord' ! 
£  Thou  GREAT  FIRST  CAUSE',  Icast  undefstood', 
Who  all  my  sense  confin'd 
To  know  but  this',  that  Thou  art  good', 
And  that  myself  am  blind^ ; 
S  Yet  gave  me',  in  this  dark  estate'. 
To  see  tlie  good  from  ill^ ; 
And  binding  nature  fast  in  fate', 
Left  free  the  human  will\ 

4  What  conscience  dictates  to  be  done'', 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do'. 
This  teach  me  more  than  hell  to  shun'. 
That  more  than  heav'n  pursue\ 

5  What  blessings  thy  free  bounty  gives', 

Let  me  not  cast  away^ ; 
For  God  is  paid\  when  man  receives', 
T'  enjoy',  is  to  obcy\ 

6  Yet  not  to  earth''s  contracted  span', 

Thy  goodness  let  mo  bound', 
Or  thmk  tliee  Lord  alone  of  man'. 
When  thousand  worlds  are  round'. 

7  I^t  not  this  woak",  unknowing  hand', 

Presume  tliy  bolts  to  throw' ; 
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And  deal  dafimation  round  the  land', 
On  each  I  judge  thy  foe\ 

8  If  I  am  right',  thy  grace  imparf , 

Still  in  the  right  to  stay'* ; 
If  I  am  ■wrong',  oh  leach  my  lieart 
To  find  that  helter  way^  !* 

9  Save  me  alike  from  foolish  pride', 

Or  impious  discontent', 
At  aught  thy  Avisdom  has  denied', 
Or  aught  thy  goodness  lerit\- 

10  Teach  me  to  feel  another's  wo^ : 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see^ : 
That  mercy  I  to  others  show', 
Tlint  mercy  show  to  me\ 

11  Mean  tho' I  am',  not  wholly  so', 

Since  ([uicken'd  by  thy  breatli' : 
O  lead  me  wheresoever  1  go'. 
Thro'  this  day's  life'  or  death\ 

12  This  day',  be  bread"-  and  peace'  my  lot' : 

All  else  beneath  the  sun', 
Tliou  know'st  if  best  bestow'd  or  nof , 
And  let  thy  will  be  done^. 

13  To  thee',  whose  temple  is  all  space\ 

Whose  altar',  earthy  sea\  skies' ! 
One  chorus  let  all  bijin^s  raise'  I 
All  nature's  incense  nse\ — pope. 

SECTION  XVI. 

Conscience. 

Otrbach'rous  conscience^ !  while  she  seems  to  sleep 
On  rose^  and  myrtle',  luU'd  with  syren  song' ; 

While  she  seems',  nodding  o'er  her  charge',  to  drop 

On  headlong  appetite  the  slacken'd  rein', 

And  give  us  up  to  license',  unrecall'd', 

Unmark'd' ; — s'ee',  from  behind  her  secret  stand", 

The  sly  hi  former  minutes  ev'ry  fault', 

And  her  dread  diary  with  horror  fills\ 
2  Not  the  gross  act  alone  employs  her  pen' ; 

She  reconnoitres  fancy's  airy  Dand\ 

A  watchful  foe' !  the  formidable  spy', 

Lisfning  o'erhears  the  whispers  of  our  camp^ ; 

Our  dawning  purposes  of  heart  explores', 

And  steals  our  embryos  of  iniquity\ 
9  As  all  rapacious  usurers  conceal' 

Their  doomsday-book  from  all-consuming  heirs', 
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Thus",  with  indulgence  most  severe',  she  treats 

TJs  spendthrifts oi'in estim able time^  ; 

Unnoted",  notes  each  moment  misapply'd^ ; 

In  leaves  more  durable  than  leaves  of  brass". 

Writes  our  whole  history' ;  which  death  shall  read 

In  ev'ry  pale  delinquent  s  private  ear" ; 

And  judgrnent  publish'' ;  publish  to  more  worlds 

Than  this' ;  and  endless  age  in  groans  resound^. — toung. 

SECTION  XVII. 

On  an  infant. 

TO  the  dark  and  silent  tomb". 
Soon  1  hastcn'd  from  the  womb^ : 
Scarce  the  dawn  of  life  began", 
Ere  I  measur'd  out  my  span\ 

2  I  no  smiling  pleasures  knew'' ; 
^  I  no  gay  delights  could  view^ : 

Joyless  sojourner  was  I", 
Only  born  to  weep'  and  die\ — 

3  Happy  infant",  early  bless'd"  I 
Rest",  in  peaceful  slumber",  rest" ; 

~  Early  rescu'd  from  the  cares', 
Which  increase  with  growing  years\ 

4  No  delights  are  worth  thy  stay", 
Smiling",  as  they  seem",  and  gay^ ; 
Short  and  sickly  are  they  all", 
Hardly  tasted  ere  they  paU\ 

5  All  our  gaiety  is  vain\ 

All  our  laughter  is  but  pain^, 
Lasting  only",  and  divine", 
Is  an  innocence  like  thine^. 

SECTION  XVIIL 

The  Cuckoo. 

HAjlL",  beauteous  stranger  of  the  wood". 
Attendant  on  tiie  spring^ ! 
Now  hea\'n  repairs  thy  rural  seat", 
And  woods  thy  welcome  sing\ 

2  Soon  as  the  daisy  decks  the  green". 

Thy  certain  voice  we  hear^ : 
Hast  thou  a  star  to  guide  thy  path", 
Or  mark  the  rolling  year"  ? 

3  Delightful  visitant" !  with  thee 

1  hail  the  time  of  flow'rs", 
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When  hcav'n  is  fill'd  with  music  sw-eet 
Of  birds  among  the  boAv'rs\ 

4  The  school-boy^,  wand'ring  in  the  wood', 

To  pull  the  flow'rs  so  gay', 
Starts',  thj  curious  voice  to  hear', 
And  imitates  thy  lay\ 

5  Soon  as  the  pea  puts  on  the  bloom', 

Thou  fly 'st  the  vocal  /ale\ 
An  annual  guest',  in  other  lands', 
Another  spring  to  hail\ 

6  Sweet  bird' !  thy  bow'r  is  ever  green', 

Thy  sky  is  ever  clear^ ; 
Thou  hast  no  sorrow  :n  thy  sohg', 
No  winter  in  thy  year^  I 

7  O  could  I  fly^,  I'd  fl  v  with  thee^ ; 

We'd  make',  with  social  vving-', 
Our  annual  visit  o'er  the  ^lobe', 

Companions  of  the  spring'. — logan. 

SECTION  XIX. 

Da^    A  pastoral  in  three  parts. 

MORJflWG. 

IN  the  barn  the  tenant  coclr', 
Close  to  Partlet  perch'd  en  hi^h', 
Briskly  crows'  (the  shepherd's  clock' !  ) 
Jocund  that  tlie  morning's  nigh'. 

2  Swiftly',  from  the  mountain's  bro^v', 

Shadows',  nurs'd  by  night',  retire^  ,- 
And  the  peeping  sun-beam',  now'. 
Paints  with  gold  the  village  spire\ 

3  Philomel  forsakes  the  thorn', 

Plaintive  Avhere  she  prates  at  nighf , 
And  the  lark  to  meet  the  morn', 
Soars  be)' ond  the  shepherd's  sight\ 

4  From  the  loAv-roof 'd  cottage  ridsje', 

See  the  chatt'ring  swallow  sprin^\ 

Darting  through  the  one-arch'd  bridge' 

Quick  she  dips  her  dappled  wing\ 

5  Now  the  pine-tree's  waving  top', 

Gently  greets  the  morning  ga]e% 
Kidlings',  now',  begin  to  crop 
Daisies',  on  the  dewy  dale\ 

6  From  the  balmy  sweets',  uncloyd', 

(Restless  till  her  task  be  done',) 
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Now  tlie  busy  bee's  employ'd', 
Sipping  devv  before  the  sun\ 
7  Trickling  through  tlie  crevic'd  rock', 
Where  the  limpid  stream  distils', 
Sweet  refresiiment  waits  the  flock'. 
When  'tis  sun-drove  from  the  hills\ 
3  Golin's  for  the  promis'd  corn', 

(Ere  the  harvest  hopes  are  ripe',\ 
Anxious^ ; — whilst  the  huntsman's  norn', 
Boldly  sounding',  drowns  his  pipe\ 
9  Sweef — O  sweef ,  the  warbling  throng', 
On  the  white  emblossom'd  spray^ ! 
Nature's  universal  song', 
Echoes  to  the  rising  day\ 

NOON. 

10  Fetrtid  on  the  glitt' ring  flood', 

Now  the  noontide  radiance  glowB'' : 
Ih'ooping  o'er  its  infant  bud', 
Not  a  dew-drop's  left  the  rose\ 

1 1  Ky  the  brook  the  shepherd  dines', 

From  the  fierce  meridian  heaf , 
Shelter'd  by  the  branching  pines', 

Pendant  o'er  his  grassy  seat\ 
1£  No w^  the  flock  forsakes  the  glade'. 

Where',  uncheck'd',  the  sun-beams  fall\ 
Sure  to  find  a  pleasing  shade' 

By  the  ivy'd  abbey  wall\ 

13  Echo',  in  her  airy  round'. 

O'er  the  river\  rock\  and  hai", 
Cannot  catch  a  single  sound', 
Save  the  clack  of  yonder  mill\ 

14  Cattle  court  the  zephyrs  bland', 

Where  the  streamlet  wanders  coo!' ; 
Oct  with  languid  silence  stand' 
Midway  in  the  marshy  pool\ 

15  Rut  from  mountain^  del!\or  stream', 

Not  a  flutt'ring  zephyr  springs^ ; 
Fearful  lest  the  noontide  beam'. 
Scorch  its  soff ,  its  silken  wings\ 

16  Not  a  leaf  has  leave  to  stir^ ; 

Nature's  lull'd^ — serene' — ?ind  still^ : 
Quiet  e'en  the  shepherd's  cur', 
Sleeping  on  the  heath-clad  hill^. 
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17  Lanp;uid  is  the  landscape  round', 

Till  the  fresh  descending  showV, 
Grateful  to  the  thirsty,  j^round', 
Raises  ev'ry  fainting  flovv'r\ 

18  Now  the  hiir — the  hedge'— -are  green\ 

Now  the  warblers'  throat's  in  tune^ ; 
Blithsome  is  the  verdant  scene', 
Brighten'd  by  the  beams  of  Noon^ ! 

EVENI>'G. 

19  O'er  the  heath  the  heifer  strajrs 

Free'^ ;  {the  furrow'd  task  is  done^ ;) 
Now  tho  village  w  indows  blaze', 
Burnish 'd  by  the  setting  sun\ 
-20  Now  he  sets  behind  the  hill'. 
Sinking  from  a  golden  sky' : 
Can  the  pencil's  mimic  skill'. 
Copy  the  refulgent  dye'  ? 
£1  Trudging  as  the  ploughmen  go', 
(To  the  smoking  hamlet  bound',) 
Giant-like  their  shadows  grow', 
Lengthen'd  o'er  the  level  ground\ 
i22  Where  the  rising  forest  spreads 
Shelter  for  the  lordly  dome'  I 
To  their  high-buiit  airy  beds'. 
See  the  rooks  returning  home'' ! 
23  Asthe  lark',  with  vary'd  tune', 
Carols  to  the  ev'ning  loud' ; 
Mark  the  mild  resplendent  moon'. 
Breaking  through  ?.  parted  cloud\ 
%\  Now  the  hermit  ow/et  peeps', 

From  the  bam'  or  twisted  brake'' ; 
And  the  Wue  mist  slowly  creeps', 
Curling  on  tlie  silver  lake\ 

25  Asthe  trout  in  speckled  pride', 

Playful  from  its  ])osom  springs' ; 
To  the  banks  a  ruffled  tide'. 
Verges  in  successive  rings\ 

26  Tripping  through  the  silken  grass', 

O'er  the  path-divided  dale', 
Mark  the  rose-comnlexion'dlass', 
With  her  wcll-poisd  milking  pail^  ! 

27  LiinriPls  with  unniaiiber'd  notes', 
And  the  cuckoo  bird  with  two'. 
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6  Yet  then,  from  all  my  griefs,  O  Lord  ! 

Thy  mercy  stt  me  free  ; 
While  in  the  confidence  of  pray  V, 
My  soul  took  hold  on  thee. 

7  For  tho'  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  knew  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
IN  or  impotent  to  save. 

8  The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd, 

Obedient  to  thy  will ;  ■» 

The  sea  that  roar  d  at  thy  command, 
At  thy  command  was  still. 

9  In  midst  of  dangers,  fears,  and  deaths, 

Thy  goodness  I'll  adore  j 
-And  praise  thee  for  thy  mercies  past, 
And  humbly  hope  for  more. 

10  ^Iy  life,  if  thou  preserve  my  life, 

Thy  sacrifice  shall  be  ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom, 
Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee. — Addison. 

SFXTION  XXII. 

Hymn  on  a  review  of  the  seasons. 

THESE,  as  they  change,  Almighty  Father  I  these, 
Are  but  the  varied  God.     The  rolling  year 
Is  full  of  thee.     Forth  in  the  pleasing  spring 
Thy  beauty  walks,  Thy  tenderness  and  love. 
Wide  flush  tlie  fields  ;  the  soft'ningair  is  balm  ; 
Echo  the  mountains  round  ;  the  forest  smiles, 
Andev'ry  sense,  and  ev'ry  heart  is  joy. 
I  Then  comes  Thy  glory  in  the  summer  months, 
With  light  and  heat  refulgent.     Then  Thy  sun 
Shoots  full  perfection  through  the  swelling  year ; 
And  oft  Thy  voice  in  dreadful  thunder  speaks ; 
And  oft  at  dawn,  deep  noon,  or  falhng  eve, 
By  brooks  and  groves,  in  hollow-whisp'ring  gales. 

3  Thy  bounty  shines  in  autumn  unconfin'd, 
And  spreads  a  common  feast  for  all  that  lives. 
In  winter,  awful  Thou !  with  clouds  and  storms 
Around  Thee  thrown,  tempest  o'er  tempest  roli'd, 
Majestic  darkness  !  On  the  w  hirlwind's  wing. 
Riding  sublime.  Thou  bidst  the  world  adore ; 
And  humblest  nat?:re  with  Thy  northern  blast. 

4  Mysterious  round !  what  skill,  what  force  divine, 
Deep  felt,  in  these  appear  I  a  simple  train, 
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Yet  so  delightful  mix'tl,  Avith  such  kind  art, 
Such  beauty  and  beneficence  corabin'd  ; 
Shade,  unperceiv'd,  so  soft'ning  into  shade, 
And  all  so  forming  an  harmonious  whole, 
That  as  they  still  succetd,  they  ravish  still. 

5  But  wand'ring  oft,  with  brute  unconscious  gaze, 
Man  marks  not  Thee,  mirks  not  the  mighty  hand, 
That,  ever  busy,  wheels  the  silent  spheres ; 
Works  in  the  secr<it  deep ;  shoots,  steaming,  thence 
The  fair  profifSion  that  o'erspreads  the  spring  ; 
Flings  from  the  sun  direct  the  flaming  day  ; 
Feeds  every  creature  ;  hurls  the  tempest  forth ; 
And,  as  on  earth  this  grateful  change  revolves, 
With  transport  touches  all  the  springs  of  life. 

6  Nature,  attend  !  Join  ev'ry  living  soul. 
Beneath  the  spacious  temple  of  the  sky. 
In  adoration  join  !  and,  ardejit  raise 
One  general  song  ! 

Ye,  chief,  for  whom  the  whole  creation  smiles, 
At  once  the  hea«l,  the  heart,  and  tongue  of  all, 
Crown  the  great  hymn !  ^ 

7  For  me,  when  I  forget  tlie  darling  theme, 
Whether  the  blossom  blows  ;  the  summer  ray 
Russets  the  plain  ;  inspiring  autumn  gleams ; 
Or  winter  rises  in  the  black'ning  east ; 

Be  my  tongue  mute,  my  fancj*  paint  no  more, 
And,  dead  to  joy,  forget  my  heart  to  beat ! 

Should  fate  command  me  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  the  green  earth,  to  distant  oarb'rous  climes, 
Rivers  unknown  to  song  ;  where  first  tlie  sun 
Gilds  Indian  mountains,  or  his  setting  beam 
Flames  on  th'  Atlantic  isles ;  'tis  nought  to  me  ; 
Since  God  is  ever  present,  ever  felt. 
In  the  void  waste  as  in  the  city  full ; 
And  where  he  vital  breathes  there  must  be  joy. 

9  When  e^en  at  last  the  solemn  iiour  shall  come, 
And  wing  my  mystic  /light  to  future  worlds, 
I  cheerful  will  coey ;  there,  with  new  pow'rs, 
Will  rising  wonders  sing :  1  cannot  go 
Where  universal  love  not  smiles  around, 
Sustaining  all  j^on  orbs,  and  all  their  suns  ; 
From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good, 
Arjd  better  thence  again,  and  better  still, 
In  infinite  progression.    But  I  lose 
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Timing  sweet  their  mellow  throats', 

Bid  thesettingsun  aclieul — ^^unningiiam. 

SECTION  XX. 

The  order  of  nature. 

SEE,  thro'  this  air,  this  ocean,  and  this  earth, 
All  matter  quick,  and  htirsting  into  birth. 

Above,  how  high  progressive  life  may  go ! 

Arounti,  how  wide!  how  deep  extend  below ; 

Vast  chain  of  being !  wliicli  from  God  began, 

Nature  ethereal,  human  ;  angel,  man ; 

Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 

No  glass  can  reach  ;  from  infinite  to  thee, 

From  thee  to  nothing. — On  superior  pow'rs 

Were  we  to  press,  inferior  miglit  on  ours  j 

Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void, 

Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  destroy'd  • 
•  From  nature's  chain  whatever  link  you  strike. 

Tenth  or  ten  thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 
2  And,  if  each  system  in  gradation  roll, 

Alike  essential  to  the  amazing  whole, 

The  least  confiisiwi  but  in  one,  not  all 

That  system  only,  but  tlie  whole  musi  Call. 

Let  earth,  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly, 

Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  thro'  the  sky ; 

Let  ruling  angels  from  their  spheres  be  hurl'd, 


Heav'n's  whole  foundations  to  their  centre  nod, 
And  nature  jtrenibles  to  the  throne  of  Gcd. 
Ail  this  dread  order  break — for  whom  r  for  thee '. 
Vile  worm !  Oh  madness  !  pride  !  impiety  ! 

S  ^Vhat  if  the  foot  ordain'd  the  dust  to  tread, 
Or  hand,  to  toil,  as}>ir'd  to  be  the  head  ? 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  ear  repin'd 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind  ? 
Ju3t  as  absurd  for  anj  part  to  claim 
To  be  another,  in  this  gen'ral  frame : 
Just  as  absurd,  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains, 
The  great  directing  mind  of  all  ordains. 

4  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole, 
Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  J50u1  ; 
That,  chang'd  thro'  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same, 
Great  in  the  earth,  as  in  th'  ethereal  frame  ; 
^Varms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  tlie  itars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees  ; 
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Lives  thro'  all  life,  extends  thro'  all  extent, 
Spreads  undivided,  operatesi  unspent ; 
Breathes  in  our  soul,  informs  our  morthl  part. 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  a  hair  as  heart ; 
As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mounis. 
As  tlie  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  himis  : 
To  him  no  high,  no  low,  no  great,  no  small ; 
He  fills,  he  hounds,  connects,  and  equals  all. 
5  Cease  then,  nor  order  imperfection  name; 
Our  ))roper  bliss  depends  on  what  we  blame. 
Know  thy  own  point :  this  kind,  this  due  degree 
Of  blindness,  weakness,  Heav'n  bestows  on  thee. 
Submit. — In  this,  or  any  other  sphere, 
Secure  to  be  as  blest  as  thou  canst  bear  : 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  Pow'r, 
Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour. 
All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee  ; 
All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canst  not  sec  ; 
All  discord,  harmony  not  understood ; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good  ;  _  ^ 

And,  spite  of  Pride,  in  errmg  Reason's  spite, 
One  truth  is  clear — whatever  is,  is  right, — Pope. 

SECTION  XXI. 

Confidence  in  Divvie  protection. 

HOW  are  thy  servants  blest,  O  Lord ! 
iiow  sui.e  is  their  defence  I- 
Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 
Their  help  Omnipotence. 

2  In  fore'^n  realms,  and  lands  remote, 

Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  chmes  1  pass'd  unhurt, 
And  breath'd  m  tainted  air. 

3  Thy  mercy  swetttenM  ev'ry  soil, 

iSlade  ev'ry  region  please  ; 
The  hoai-y  Alpine  hills  it  warm'd, 
And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

4  Think,  O  mv  soul,  devoutly  think, 

How,  with  aflrijiihted  eyes, 
Thou  sa%v'st  the  wide  extended  deep 
In  ail  its  horrors  rise ! 

5  Confusion  dwelt  in  ev'ry  face, 

And  fear  in  evVy  heart, 
When  wave.s  on  waves,  and  gulfs  in  gulfs, 
Overcame  tiie  pilot's  art. 
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Tell  how  storms  deform  the  skies, 
Whence  the  waves  subside  and  rise, 
Trace  the  comet's  blazing  tail, 
Weigh  the  planets  in  a  scale ; 
Bend,  great  God,  before  thy  shrine ; 
The  bournless  macrocosm's  thine. 
8  Since  in  each  scheme  of  life  I've  fail'd, 
And  disappointment  seems  entail'd ; 
Since  all  on  earth  I  valu'd  most. 
My  guide,  my  stay,  my  friend  is  lost ; 
O  Solitude,  now  g^ive  me  rest, 
And  hush  the  tempest  in  my  breast. 

0  gently  deign  to  guide  my  feet 
To  your  hermit-trodden  seat ; 
Where  I  may  live  at  last  my  own. 
Where  I  at  last  may  die  unknown. 

1  spoke ;  she  turn'd  her  magic  ray ; 
And  thus  she  said,  or  seemM  to  say ; 

9  Youth*,  you're  mistaken,  if  you  think  to  find 
In  shades,  a  med'cine  for  a  troubled  mind  : 
Wan  grief  will  haunt  you  wheresoe'er  you  go, 
Sigh  in  the  breeze,  and  in  the  streamlet  iiow. 
There  pale  inaction  pines  his  life  away  ; 

And  satiate  mourns  the  quick  return  of  day  : 
There,  naked  frenzy  laughing  Avild  with  pain, 
Or  bares  the  blade,  or  plunges  in  the  mam  : 
There  superstition  broods  o'er  all  her  fears, 
And  yells  of  demons  in  the  zephyr  hears. 
But  if  a  hermit  you're  resolv'd  to  dwell, 
And  bid  to  social  life  a  last  fiu'ewell ; 
'Tis  impious. 

10  God  never  made  an  independent  man  ; 
'Twould  jar  the  concord  of  his  general  plan. 
See  every  part  of  that  stupendous  whole, 

"  Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul ;" 

To  one  great  end,  the  general  good,  conspire, 

From  matter,  brute,  to  man,  to  seraph,  lire. 

Should  man  through  nature  solitary  roam, 

His  will  his  sovereign,  every  where  his  home. 

What  force  would  guard  hnn  from  the  lion's  jaw  7 

What  SAviftness  wing  him  fiom  the  panther's' paw  ? 

Or,  should  fate  leadhiiii  to  some  safer  shore. 

Where  panthers  never  prowl,  nor  lions  roar. 

Where  liberal  nature  all  her  charms  bestows, 

Suns  shine,  birds  <\r>^/^  llnu'('i-,s  ))loom,  and  ^vater  flows ', 
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Fool,  dost  thou  think  he'd  revd  on  tlic  store, 
Absolve  the  care  of  Heav'n,  nor  ask  for  more  ? 
Though  ^vatcrs  flow'd,flow'r3  hloom'd,and  Phoebus  slionr , 
He'd  sigh,  he'd  murmur,  that  he  Avas  alone. 
For  know,  the  Maker  on  the  human  hreast, 
A  sense  of  kindred,  country,  man,  imjiress'd. 

11  Though  nature's  works  the  ruling  mind  doclai'e, 
And  well  deserve  Inquiry's  serious  CMro, 
The  God,{whate'er  misanthropy  may  say,) 
Shines,  beams  in  man  with  most  unclouded  ray. 
What  boots  it  thee  to  fly  from  pole  to  pole  ?  ^ 
Hang  o'er  the  mm,  and  with  the  planets  roll  ? 
What  boots  through  space's  furthest  bourns  to  roam  ? 
If  thou,  O  man,  a  stranger  art  at  home. 
Then  know  thyself,  the  human  mind  sun-ey : 
The  use,  the  pleasure,  will  the  toil  repay. 

19  Nor  study  only,  practice  what  you  know  ; 
Sfour  life,  your  knowlcii;;^,  to  mankind  you  owe. 
With  Plato's  olive  wreath  the  bays  entwine  ; 
Those  who  in  stud}',  should  in  practice  shine. 
Say,  does  the  learned  lord  of  Hadey's  shade. 
Charm  man  so  much  by  mossy  fountains  laid. 
As  when  arous'd,  he  stems  corruption's  course, 
And  shakes  the  senate  with  a  Tully's  force  .^ 
When  freedom  gasp'd  beneath  a  Cajsar's  feet, 
Then  public  virtue  might  to  shades  retreat : 
But  where  she  !)reathes,  the  least  jnay  useful  be, 
And  freedom,  Britain,  still  belongs  to  thee. 

13  Tliough  man's  ungrateful,  or  though  fortune  frown 
Is  tiie  reward  of  worth  a  sonj^,  or  crown  ? 
Nor  yet  unrecompens'd  are  virtue's  j^ains  ; 
Good  Allen  lives,  and  bountec us  Brunswick  reigns. 
On  each  condition  disappointments  wait. 
Enter  the  hut,  and  force  the  guarded  gate. 
Nor  dare  repine,  though  early  friendship  bleed. 
From  love,  the  world,  and  all  its  cares,  he's  freed. 
But  knovr',  adversity's  the  child  of  God : 
Whom  Heaven  approves  of  m.ost,  must  feel  her  rod. 
When  smooth  old  Ocean,  and  each  storm's  asleep. 
Then  ignorance  may  plough  the  watery  deep  ; 
»1ut  when  the  demons  of  the  tempest  rave, 
Hkjll  must  conduct  tiie  vessel  through  the  wave, 

4  Sidney,  wliat  good  man  envies  not  thv  blow  "^ 
\?  ho  would  not  wish  Anytus* — for  a  foe  ? 
Fntrcpid  virtue  triumphs  over  late  ; 

*  One  of  Ibe  accusers  of  Socrates. 
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Myself  in  him,  in  light  ineffable  ! 
Come  then,  expressive  silence,  muse  his  praise. 

THOMSOJI. 

SECTION  XXIII. 

On  solitude. 
SOLITUDE,  romantic  maid ! 
AVhether  by  nodding  towers  you  tread, 
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Or  hover  o'er  the  yawning  tomb, 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side, 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide, 
Or,  starting  from  your  half-year's  sleep, 
From  Hecla  vie^v  the  thawing  deep, 
Or,  at  the  purple  dawn  of  day, 
Tadmor's  marble  -ivaste  survey  ; 
You,  recluse,  again  I  woo, 
And  again  your  steps  pursue. 

£  Plum'd  conceit  himself  survej'ing, 
Folly  with  her  shadow  playing, 
Purse-proud  elbowing  insolence. 
Bloated  empiiic,  puff'd  pretence, 
Noise  that  through  a  trumpet  speaks, 
Laughter  in  loud  peals  that  breaks, 
Intrusion,  Avith  a  fopling's  face. 
(Ignorant  of  time  and  place,) 
Sparks  of  fire  dissonsicu|.blowin5. 
Ductile,  court-bred  flauery  bowmg, 
Restraint's  &tiff  neck,  grimace's  leer, 
Squint-ey'd  censure's  artful  sneer. 
Ambition's  buskins,  steep'd  in  blood. 
Fly  thy  presence,  Solitude  I 

S  Sage  reflection,  bent  with  years. 
Conscious  virtue,  void  of  fears. 
Muffled  silence,  wood-nymph  shy. 
Meditation's  piercing  eye. 
Halcyon  peace  on  moss  reclin'd, 
Retrospect  that  scans  the  mind, 
Rapt  earlh-^azing  revery. 
Blushing  artless  modesty, 
Healtli  tliat  snuffs  the  morning  air, 
Full-ey'd  truth  with  bosom  bare, 
Inspiration,  nature's  child, 
Seek  the  solitary  wild. 

4  When  all  nature's  husli'd  asleep, 
Nor  love,  nor  guilt,  their  vigils  keep, 
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Soft  you  leave  j^oiir  cavern'd  den, 
And  wander  o'er  the  works  of  men  ; 
But  when  Phosphor  brings  the  dawn, 
By  her  dappled  coursers  drawn, 
Again  you  to  your  Aviid  retreat, 
And  tiie  early  huntsman  meet. 
Where,  as  you  pensive  pass  along. 
You  catch  the  distant  shepherd's  song, 
Or  brush  from  herbs  the  pearly  dew, 
Or  the  rising  primrose  view, 
Devotion  lenos  her  heav'n  plum'd  wings, 
You  mount,  and  nature  with  you  sings. 

5  But  when  the  mid-day  fervours  glow, 
.  To  upland  airy  shades  you  go, 

"Whire  never  sun-burnt  woodman  came, 

Nor  sportsman  chas'd  the  timid  game  : 

And  there,  beneath  an  oak  recliii'd. 

With  drowsy  waterfalls  behind, 

You  sink  to  rest. 

Till  the  tuneful  bird  of  night. 

From  the  neighb'ring  poiilar'shei^sht, 

Wake  you  with  her  solemn  strain, 

And  leach  pleas'd  echo  to  complain. 

6  With  you  roses  brighter  bloom. 
Sweeter  ev'rj'  sweet  perfume ; 
Purer  e\  'ry  fountain  liQjvs, 
Stronger  eV'ry  wilding  grows 
Let  those  toil*  for  gold"  wlio  please. 
Or  for  fame  renounce  their  ease. 
What  is  fame  ?  An  empty  bubble  ? 
Gold  ?  A  shining,  constant  trouble. 
Let  them  for  their  country  bleed ! 
What  was  Sidney's,  Raleigh's  meed  ? 
Man's  not  v/orth  a  moment's  pain ; 
Base,  ungrateful,  fickle,  vain. 

7  Then  let  me,  sequester'd  fau*, 
To  your  sybil  grot  repair ; 
On  yon  hanging  cliff'  it  stands, 
Scuop'd  by  nature's  plastic  hands, 
Bosora'd  in  the  gloomy  shade 

Of  cypress  not  with  age  decay 'd  ; 
Where  the  owl  still  hooting  sits, 
Where  the  bat  incessant  flits  ; 
There  in  loftier  strains  I'll  sing 
Whence  tlie  changing  seasons  spring ; 
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The  ^ood  can  never  be  unfortunate.  4 

And  be  this  maxim  graven  in  thy  mind  ; 
The  height  of  virtue  is,  to  serve  mankind. 
But  wlicn  old  age  has  silver'd  o'er  thy  head, 
When  memory  fails,  and  all  thy  vigour's  fled, 
Then  mayst  thou  seek  the  stillness  of  retreat, 
Then  hear  aloof  tlie  human  tempest  beat ; 
Then  will  I  greet  thee  to  my  woodland  cave, 
Allay  the  pangs  of  age,  and  smooth  thy  grave. 

V  •         GRAI>6ER. 
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